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21st éentury computer sewing from New Home! 


Easiest to use! FasterWith an 
easy to read visual screen that tells 
you everything you want to know, 
instantly! Plus, a memory capacity 
that can store up to 62 patterns and 
stitches with instant recall. With 
unlimited stitch pattern capabilities 
and an upper and lower case script 
alphabet that makes monogramming 

heer delight! 

The new Memory Craft 7500 Com- 
puter Sewing Machine is so versatile, 
with so many convenience features 
you'll marvel at your own creativity 
... and at the brilliance of the 21st @ 
century engineering that makes 
your sewing moge rewarding than 
ever before! 

See the future for yourself! 

Check the Yellow Pages for the 
dealer nearest you for a free, 
no obligation demonstration, or 
contact us direct! 


“Once you've seen 
the future, you'll be 
astonished at how creative 
computer sewing can be!” 





The New Home Sewing Rachine Company 
100 Hollister Road, Teterboro, NJ 07608 
(201) 440-8080 
In Canada: Janome Sewing Machine Co. 
sl 
2 . NEW HOME 
Memory Craft ZH 


1989 The New Home Sewing Machine Company 





YES! { want to see and try the future of computer sewing! Send me complete information and the name of the nearest New Home dealer. 


Name __ _ ee sn Address 


fone a | 


Send to: The New Home Sewing Machine Company, Dept. TM-A/M91, 100 Hollister Rd., Teterboro, NJ 07608. In Canada: Janome Sewing Machine Co., 6620 Kitimat Rd., Mississauga L5N2B8 
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Rolled hems 
I was delighted to see the article on 
various rolled hems (Threads, No. 33, 
p. 42). Many years ago, bussing to work, 
I watched a woman get out a fine 
handkerchief and roll the hem. I’ve 
shared this magic with many people. It’s 
fabulous on chiffon, organdy, linens, 
silks, and lightweight woolens: Iron or 
hand crimp a single ‘’- to “As-in. fold at 
the edge. Make a tiny knot; insert a needle 
in the fold and out at the folded edge. 
Alternate stitches: pick up a few threads 
of fabric just below the raw edge, then 
slide the needle into and out of the fold, 
as shown in the article. When about 2’ 
in. are stitched, just pull your working 
thread and voila: a rolled hem. 

—Marjorie Gosz, Mission Hills, CA 


Sewing weights 

I offer an alternative to the nylon tubing 

sewing weights suggested by Marcie Duston 

(Threads, No. 33, p. 18): New Mexico 

Industries for the Blind (2200 Yale Blvd. 

SE, Albuquerque, NM 87106) sells 4-in.- 

diameter shot-filled leather weights ($3.32 

each) and snake weights in various 

lengths ($8 to $22). Shipping is extra. 
—Carmen Samora, Sewing Supervisor 


Ed note: The source we gave for nylon 
tubing will no longer fill small, individual 
orders. Instead, try sporting goods 

stores or order from REI (PO Box 88125, 
Seattle, WA 98138-2125; 800-426- 

4840). Call for current prices. 


Fitting comments 
I enjoy the new Fitting pages (Threads, 
No. 33, p. 8), but it’s necessary to spell out 
everything and to distinguish between 
fitting already constructed garments and 
altering patterns. When pattern 
adjustments are suggested, please be 
clear. You wouldn't slash and spread a 
garment sleeve. 

—Kleanor Nelson, Pawcatuck, CT 
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Please wrap Threads 


I know there has been exchange about 
wastefulness and environmental impact 
of protective covers for magazines. But 
there’s just as much waste when I have to 
drive five miles to pick up another copy 
and throw the one I received into the 
local landfill because it was mauled in 

the mail. Paper and plastic wrappers can 
be recycled. -—Lynn Young, Houston, TX 


Threads replies: Our experiment in 
saving wrapping by mailing labeled copies 
was clearly unsuccessful. This and - 
subsequent issues will arrive wrapped in 
plastic until we find a supplier for paper. 
Please, if you’ve received a damaged copy, 
return it to our customer service 
department for a replacement. 


Addiction in the dictionary 
The ongoing controversy about addicts 
forced me to drag out my copy of 
Webster's. There are basically two 
definitions of the verb: 1) to devote or 
surrender (oneself) to something 
habitually or obsessively; 2) to cause 
physiological dependence on a drug. 
The first covers me. I have a three-year 
subscription to Threads, a Bernina 
sewing machine, a four-thread serger, a 
knitting machine, at least 50 books, 
and a “finish before you start anything 
new” list 30 items long and growing. 
This is obsessive, a habit, and my hobby. 
—Kate Carlyle, Coupeville, WA 


Ms. Fiorito didn’t think other creative 
people link their craft with addiction. Asa 
violinist in a renowned chamber 
orchestra, I share the “addiction” of violin 
playing with my colleagues and 
teachers. I do agree, however, that doing 
away with the guilt associated with 
textile crafts is a necessary and 
important step toward self-respect for 
all those involved. 

—Maria Caswell, Sebastopol, CA 
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Supplies for 
European readers 
Mail-order sources in Britain may not 
make much sense for U.S. readers 
(Letters, No. 32 and 33), but for those 
of us who live in Europe, all the sources 
are invaluable. There are several of us 
expatriate sewers in Florence who wait 
anxiously for our precious copy of 
your magazine. 

—Carol Hay, Florence, Italy 


Why stitches skip 
As troubleshooter for a luggage factory, 
I’ve found that the greatest single cause of 
skipped stitches (Threads, No. 32, 
p. 65) is damaged needles. Worn 
needles develop burrs that make them act 
like fish hooks. First I change the 
needle, then I check the tension plates. 
Coated threads can leave behind a 
residue that interferes with tension. 
Rotating the plates on sandpaper will 
remove deposits and guarantee a 
uniform, non-slip surface. 

—~Kirk Pantos, Windham, MA 


Color photocopying 
on fabric? 
In Threads, No. 32, p. 79, there’s a 
jacket shown with pictures and cartoons 
all over it. The caption mentions 
photocopying onto transfer paper and 
ironing. How is this done? 

—Jane W. Robinson, Tallahassee, FL 


Sharon Caldwell replies: The transfer 
paper I use is brand named Copy Trans 
and is available at many T-shirt shops. 
This paper is coated with a polymer 
emulsion which can be heat-fused to 
fabric. You'll need to locate a Canon CLC 
copier (laser-print color copier) along 
with a technician versed in adjusting hue 
and value settings. The artwork is done 
in reverse, as it will ultimately be placed 
face down on the fabric. The Copy 

Trans paper goes into the copier, and the 
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When the Quilters’ Guild of Dallas selected the designs for 
their Dallas Quilt Celebration ’91 Donation Quilt, they 
knew the quality of their materials would be important, 
in the finished quilt! That is why they selected a 
Poly-fil® batting for this imaginative “Hometown 

U.S.A.” quilt. Poly-fil brand Traditional®, Low- | 
 Loft®, Extra-Loft®, and Cotton Classic® 

battings are superior in quality and made 

to last for generations, Ask for them by 5 

name and make Poly-fil your.c 

for quality. 


bi 


Quilt: ai 

site cleM@ Veleliieitizce ME lilo] 
Quilted by Quilters’ 

_ Guild of Dallas 


Batting: 
Poly-fil Low-Loft 








., For pattern in information write: 
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PROCESSING CORPORATION PO. Box 1130, DaTpury, Connecticut 06813 
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artwork is copied onto it. For the 
transfer, I reeommend a commercial heat 
press and 50/50 cotton/poly fabric, but 
I’ve also achieved great results on silk 
with an ordinary home iron. The 
garment cannot be dry-cleaned; wash on 
delicate cycle. You can order Copy 

Trans paper from Quick Way Color Copies, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IL 60611; 

(312) 943-3662. The minimum order is 
100 sheets. Call for details. If vou’d like 
more information, write to me at PO Box 
816, Newberg, OR 97132. 


Waste not 


Your magazine is not addressing some 
very important aspects of needle arts. In 
this day of financial and environmental 
crisis, we should be studying ways to 
make the most of the least. I buy very 
few gadgets; they are usually for only one 
purpose and can’t be found when 
needed. I did buy two sizes of bias tape 
makers, and they are real gems. I’ve 
saved a bundle on trimmings. As I sew, I 
make up my scraps into as many yards 
of bias trim as I can, measure it, and label 
it for future use: dots, stripes, plaids, 
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and plain fabrics. I come from a long line 
of women who never wasted anything. 
Worn dresses became aprons, men’s 
shirts became boys’ shirts and girls’ 
pinafores. If a garment wasn’t salvageable, 
the fabric was made into quilts. The 
only yardage bought for quilts was the 
muslin backing. Even the padding was 
from old blankets. They were so beautiful, 
and not at all contrived. 

—Elsie D. Hollingsworth, Aiea, HI 


Start on five double points 
When starting knitting in the round 
(Threads, No. 31, p. 45), I suggest holding 
the work on four needles and knitting 
with the fifth. The square shape fits the 
hand more naturally, and the stitches 
are less likely to pull tightly or hang 
loosely where the needles meet. Sets of 
five needles are scarcer in the U.S., 
although they are common in Europe. 
You can buy an extra set, or order from 
Schoolhouse Press, 6899 Cary Bluff, 
Pittsville, WI 54466; (715) 884-2799. Call 
for current prices. 


—Mona Finley, 
Darlington Pt., Australia 
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More knitted dolls 
I’ve knitted more than 100 Swiss dolls 
(Threads, No. 32, p. 16). Here’s a shortcut: I 
use five double points, but I used to get 
all tangled up with just 8 sts per needle. So 
I asked my husband to shorten them. He 
cut 2 in. off each, then sharpened and 
smoothed the ends. What a pleasure! Also, 
you can knit a ’2-in.-wide scarf or collar 
and tie it around the neck. A cap needs 28 
sts for three rounds; a hat with brim needs 
AO sts for six rows, decrease to 26 sts, knit 
contrast band as for dress, knit 1 in., 
decrease in next two or three rows, and tie 
off, leaving 4-in. tail to fasten hat to head. 
—Greta Carey, Williamsburg, MA 


A buttonhole stitch? 
The “buttonhole” stitch shown in 
Threads, No. 32, p. 76 is really the 
blanket stitch. 

—Anilli Boldman, Beaverton, OR 


We welcome your comments, 
criticisms, advice, and ideas. Letters 
may be edited for brevity and clarity. 
Please write to us at 63 S. Main St., PO 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
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The Dior Rose 


Demonstrated by Roberta C. Carr 


On COUTURE TECHNIQUES: DRESSING FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


One of four 90-minute 
COUTURE TECHNIQUES 


SEWING VIDEOS 

available from 

LANDES COMMUNICATIONS, INC. ‘ 
PO. Box 6866, Beverly Hills, CA 90212 (800) 877-0597 


[Weekdays 9AM-6PM Pacific Time] $34.95 each plus $3.25 shipping 
[CA residents: 6.5% Sales Tax] VISA & MASTERCARD accepted. 
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New! oe EDITION Cotta geCvextions Knitters Mu 
“To Stith LL Humarn...dJo Knit Divine’. 
COTTACECRERTIONS [20.108 COTTAGE GROVE WI 535279 









STUNNING STITCHES Emsroipery With BeaAps 


WITH ORIGINAL PATTERNS 
by Primrose Sully 





by Angelina Thompson 
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book on the complete and 
intracies of authorative 
French Hand book on bead 
Sewing for both embellishment 
beginner and ‘or theater, 
advanced = fashion and 
needleworker. Be aire church. 
$32.00 ppd 


ot 
$32.00 ppd | (Se 
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For complete catalog of 100's of needlework, embroidery & costume books & tools send $2.00 


L , C I S 2982 Adeline Street, Dept TDS 


Berkeley, CA 94703 
tel: (415) 843-7178 
WEAVING AND TEXTILES 
WITH 
DAVID BRACKETT 
JULY 3 - AUGUST 9 


Summer Six is a nationally distinguished art program offering a range of six-week 
studio experiences, with undergraduate and graduate options, as well as special 
non-credit workshops in a variety of media. 





ACCELERATION 


PROGRAM 
In Art for High School Students 
7/3 - 8/9 


A special six-week residential program for mature, 
talented high school students sponsored by Summer 
Six with credit and non-credit options. Scholarships. 


SUMMER 6 ART 
Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, 
NY 12866 
518-584-5000 
Ext. 2372 
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OSBORNE HAS 
THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
NEEDLES ALL SEWN UP. 
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Experience in the art of needle 
making for over 160 years is the 
trademark of the well known 
OSBORNE Needles. 

Upholstery, Harness, Glovers, 
Sailmaker, Bent Pack, Tapestry, 
Chenille, Smyrna, Darners, and 
many other needles. Needle 
assortments available. Special 
needles on request. Also special 
Pins, Awls and tools for crafts. 


/C.S.OSBORNE & CO. 


| 113 JERSEY STREET, HARRISON, N.J. 07029 USA 
201-483-3232/FAX 1-201-484-3621/TELEX 130596 


160 YEARS OF PRIDE IN OUR PRODUCTS 


DISCOVER 


the ease of handbag making. Clear, concise 
instructions in each pattern. Metal frames in 
many sizes and shapes. Magnetic snaps, chains 
and handbag accessories. All notions needed to 
complete handbags. 
Ghee’s New School Dates: June 20-23, 1991 


G rf . fe @ ~~ 106 E. Kings Hwy., #205 @ Shreveport, LA 71104 
bees (318) 868-1154 Send $1 for complete catalog 


Needlework 


Assortment 
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= Fitting 


Here’s the place to get some 
answers to your fitting 
questions and to share the 
problem-solving methods 
you've discovered. If you 
think you have a better 
solution than one we’ve 
given here, write and tell us. 
Send your fitting questions, 
comments, and solutions to 
Threads FIT, 63 S. Main St., 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 


Lengthen the crotch, 
but watch the grain 
If a big tummy requires 
lengthening the crotch 
(Threads, No. 33, p. 8), 
here’s a better way that 
preserves grain. (The method 
that was shown will throw the 
dart off grain.) Slash down a 
grainline on one side of the 
dart to the point where the 
bottom of the tummy starts 
protruding. Slash from that 
point on a cross-grain line 
through the center front. 
Spread out and up as required 
by the individual’s 
measurements, and true the 
seamlines. Chances are the 
dart must be altered as well, 
usually to be shorter and less 
deep at the waist. 

—Elaine Rutledge 




















Heavy thighs 

I have heavy thighs and I 

find that most slacks hug my 

legs ina way I do not like, 

so I have stopped wearing 

them. Is there another way? 
—Shirley Mendlowitz, 

Lake Worth, FL 

Dee DuMont replies: Full 

thighs can be visually 

diminished by careful 

pattern selection. Pants that 

have deep pleats at the waist 

can look good, as can harem 

styles and long culottes. 

However, two very basic | 

alterations can make even 

the most tailored cut look good 

on your body. 

The standard alteration to 
increase the area at the hip and | 
thigh is a modified T-slash. | 
On the pants-pattern front and 
back (you'll probably want to 
distribute this additional ease 
on both pattern pieces), draw 
a line parallel with the grain 


| 


3 


running from the hem to, 
but not through, the waist 
seam. Then at the fullest 
point of the hip, construct a 
perpendicular line that runs 
to, but not through, the side 
seam, as shown below. 


Slash to 
pivot 

points and 
spread. 






Starting at the hem, cut the 
pattern to the pivot points, 
and spread the long pieces 
apart to increase fullness. 
From the fullest point 
down you have two choices, 
depending on the pant style. 
You can continue the increased 
amount (‘4 in. for example) 
all the way to the hem by 
placing the outer pattern 
segment parallel to your 
original cut, as shown 
below. Or, if you want the 


For full 
hem, keep 
segments 
parallel. 


True hem.—~ 


narrower look at the hem, 


_ swing the pattern segment in 


until it touches the inner 
segment, as shown at top 
right. In either case, the 

pattern will overlap at the 







For narrow 
hem, swing 
segment in 
to meet 
larger piece. 


Irue hem, —* 


lateral slash to remain flat, and 
the hemline will require 
trueing to return the pattern to 
its original character. 

This alteration can also be 
done on skirt patterns. 


Pants fora 
pear-shaped body 
I’m rather rounded, full in 
hips, with heavy thighs. My 
greatest problem is making 
pants fit in the back, seat, and 
upper legs. Pve narrowed the 
problem down to the cut of the 
crotch and the angle of the 
center-back seam. (I have 
figured out how to keep 
blouses from gaping at the 
lower bust: I increase the 
back sleeve length and also add 
a little to the back underarm 
sleeve and bodice seam.) 
—Joyce Gossett, Hayti, MO 

Margaret Komives replies: 
Youre right on target with 
your statement that the problem 
lies largely in the cut of the 
crotch and the angle of the 
center-back seam. (See also 
Threads, No. 18, pp. 32-37 for 
two articles on that very 
topic.) Along with Elaine 
Rutledge, I, too, found the 
pants correction in No. 33 
lacking, because the width 
was increased only above the 
hip, not in the inseam where 
it’s probably needed. I prefer to 
do the length correction first, 
then add width at the inseam, as 
Pll explain later. These 
corrections are easy to modify at 
the fitting stage if necessary. 

A very angular center-back 
seam has the effect of one huge 
dart in the middle of your 








pants. At the base of a dart there 
will be fullness. In the case of 
pants, that fullness will end up 
right where you want it least 
if you are making dress pants 
that you want to hang nicely 
from the waist. If you prefer 
snug thighs, as with jeans, 
you’d need more of an angle. 
The crotch curve shape is 
often a problem because a 
woman’s pelvic structure 
differs from that of a man’s, 
and while now and then you 
find a pattern that is cut 
accordingly, most are not. In 
most cases the back crotch 
curve should be lowered and 
the center-back seam 
straightened, as shown 
below. This correction is best 
accomplished after the 


, Straighten 
«and lower 





inseams are sewn together. 

Here is a good way to go 
about fitting pants: First 
determine the length of the 
lower torso from waist to crotch 
by subtracting the inseam 
length from the side-seam 
length of an existing pair of 
pants that fit in that area. 

If the front pattern does not 
have a crotch line, it’s easy to 
draw one. It should be 
perpendicular to the grainline 
and end at the point where 
the center seam meets the 
inseam (drawing, p. 10, top 
left). Compare this 
measurement to that of the 
front pattern, and alter on the 
lengthen-or-shorten line if 
need be. The back pattern would 
be altered by the same 
amount. (No ease is needed 
because the existing garment 
already has it and because this 
seam can be lowered but 


never raised.) => 
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ow all your crafts and 
fashions can be as bold 
as your imagination. 





Introducing the Pfaff creative® 1475 CD. The new world- 

class sewing machine that sews two completely new types 

of stitches that are large as life. Maxi-Stitchdesignsupto 
40mm wide. And Maxi-Monograms up to 25mm wide. No 


other sewing machine can duplicate this big, bold look. Pfaffcreative* 14 75 CD Seer eee 


And that’s not all! A more powerful computer memory 
doubles the versatility of our Creative Designer unit. Now 
you can use it for Trace ‘N Touch design copying pius remote 
stitch entry of all 481 pre-programmed stitches. There are 
even five built-in alphabets, four sets of numerals, over 
1,000 fully-automatic buttonholes and much more. 

Take a test sew now at your 


authorized Pfaff dealer. Dp FA F . 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER OF SEWING MACHINES 
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Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 
610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send your full-color brochure showing me 
how | can give my crafts and fashions a look as big and 
bold as my imagination. 


Name 





Address 


City State Zip 





My present machine ts 


TH4/91 MAKE MODEL YEAR 
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lengthen or shorten here. 
Ny) * 


Lower 
torso 
length 


Crotch He 





Next, measure the waist-to- 
waist (crotch) seams of the 
existing pants, front and back 
separately. Measure the pattern 
by standing the tape measure 
on its side, and compare these 
measurements. If the pants’ 
measurement is greater than 
that of the pattern because 
the figure is deep from front to 
back, add to the inseam as 
shown above right. The addition 
should be made here rather 
than at the top of the pattern 
because the pattern has already 
been corrected for length. 

The same correction may 
be needed for heavy thighs 
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Waist-to- 
waist crotch 
measurement 







Add to back, 
front, or both 
by pivoting ot 
knee line. 


such as you describe. First of 
all, choose a pattern that has 
front fullness. This will serve 

a dual purpose. It will not only 
tend to disguise the problem, 
but it will also provide more of 
the fullness needed. 

It doesn’t work to measure 
the thigh and then try to 
measure the pattern pieces 
because there is comparatively 
more fullness in the back 
area just under the seat. The 
extra is usually needed in the 
front, but if the back fullness is 
not adequate there can still 


be pulling in the front. 

As an added precaution, 
add to the inseams, especially 
the front as shown at left. 

This can be removed easily in 
fitting if it is not needed. More 
may also be needed at the front 
side seams, or the creases can 
be thrown off center. 

Next, check the hip 
measurement, including the 
high hip area. Often a figure 
will be larger about 3 in. down 
from the waist than it is at 
the actual hipline (about 8 in. 
down). Measure both areas, 


but not snug under the tummy. 


Then check the pattern. 

There should be about 3 in. 
of wearing ease at the full 
hip by today’s standards. Tucks 
need more. Take a minute to 
analyze the figure from the 
side. Will more be needed in 
the front because of a large 
tummy, or in the back 
because of a larger derriere? If 
so, measure the front and 
back separately from side seam 
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Yes...its* 
Leather! y. 
See what .@) 
you can | 

‘do with 

real 

leather 











to side seam. The needed 
amount can be added at the side 
seams or by slashing the pattern 
vertically and spreading. The 
needed amount may differ in 
the front and back. 

As for the high hip 
measurement, this can often be 
accommodated by not 
stitching the tucks down fora 
full tummy or by shortening, 
narrowing, and curving the 
darts for a full backside. 
Sometimes an additional 
amount at the side seam is 
needed, but not often. Every 
figure is different. 


About the Fitting people: 
Elaine Rutledge of Chunchula, 
AL, fits and alters clothes 

for the customers of Raphael’s 
department store. Dee 
DuMont makes and alters 
clothes on Bainbridge 

Island, WA. Margaret Komives 
teaches clothing 

construction at the Milwaukee 
Area Technical College. 
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Open yourself to a 

/ new, creative world of 
fashion with Tandy’s 
Ideas in Leather 
catalog. Making your 


own beautiful leather 
fashions and acces- | 
sories is easy, funand § 
economical with 
| Tandy Leather’s gar- 
ment leathers, pat- 
terns, Sewing acces- 
sories, how-to books 
and videos. Create 
leather garments that 
are beautiful, “wear- 
able art” using every- 
thing from appliques 
to painting with 
Tandy’s fabulous 
Cova Color® paints. =a . 
For your FREE Ideas in Leather fashion 
ideas and supply catalog, plus valuable | 
coupon, send $1.00 pstg./hdlg. to: 


Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T491 
P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, TX 76113 
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ANNE POWELL LTD. 


Fine Needlework, 
Accessories and Gifts 


Our new catalog features sterling silver 
needlework tools-antique and new. Enamel 
“Battersea” boxes, Precious dolls and gifts. 
Nostalgic original cross stitch charts. 
“Glenshee” evenweave linen. Thimble 


holders, tool. Also rare Victorian needletools. 


Send $4.00 for our new catalog. 


Anne Powell Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3060 
Stuart, Florida 34995-3060 
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Asst. remnants of luxury furs 


& basic pile 


- Pick & Choose line of 12 styles 


with over 50 colors. 

¢ Stuffing: Colored Fiberfill & 
White 100% Polyester 

« Wool Mattress Pads 

¢ Various Closeouts 

¢ 2nd Quality Goods 


- Plushes, Shearling, Teddy 
Bear, Animal Patterned 
& More 


Largest Selection of deep pile fur 
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Come to the world of Imaginations. 
Designer fabrics by mail. 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale 

events. Everything is easy to order and 

delivered to your door. 


So, for a wardrobe you'll love to sew 
and are proud to wear, subscribe to 
Imaginations cornplete Fabric Service 
today. 


With your subscription, get $5 off your first 
purchase. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


LI YES, I'd like to subscribe to Imaginations 
Designer Collections for one year. (Choose one.) 

1 $10 USA 0 $15 Canada. I have enclosed a postal 
money order or check (U.S. bank and funds only). 


Name : 
Address 


City State 


Imaginations P.O. Box 2749 


In CT, 203-857-4535 


— —= — 


Week-long Summer Workshops 

with Nationally Renowned Artists: 
Virginia Blakelock, contemporary beader 
Nancy Crow, guilt artist 

Lillian Elliott, basketmaker 

Mary Anne Jordan, fabric artist 

Patti Lechman, basketmaker 

John McGuire, basketmaker 

Josie Ryan, Native American beader 
Elizabeth Scott, fabric artist 

Joyce Scott, fabric artist 

Workshops begin July 7 and continue 


through August 17. University of 
Minnesota credit available. 


Write or call for complete catalog: Split Rock 
Arts Program, Dept. T, 306 Wesbrook Hall, 


fabrics for use in crafts, toys, stuffed 
animals, apparel, costumes & more 
1-800-4-FUN FUR 800-438-6387 

In Wisc. 608/754-8309 


MONTEREY MILLS 
1725 Delavan Dr. 
Dept. TH31 
Janesville, WI 53545 
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77 Pleasant St. S.E., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, MN 55455, (612) 624-6800. 


A program of Continuing Education and Extension, 
University of Minnesota, an equal opportunity educator 
and employer. 
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= Question US: 


Storing fibers 

I’m a beginning spinner, and ’'m 

starting to accumulate lots of yarns and 

fleeces. What's the best way to store this 

stuff? It may be years before I get to it all! 
—S. Vallus, El Cajon, CA 

Eileen Summerville replies: I’m also a 

spinner and collector of fibers, and I’ve 

come up with a storage system that 

would probably appall a conservator but 

works well for me. To store a fleece, I 

first wash it to remove dirt and grease, then 

J put it in a standard galvanized trash 

can, one per can, along with mothballs and 

an index card with all the information I 

need to remember about it. I have about 10 

of these cans stored outside, but 

protected from the rain. They’ve withstood 

as much as five years of summer heat 

and winter cold with no noticable changes; 

in fact, they’re still as good as new. 

Wool yarns, and precious fibers like 
angora and cashmere, I store in 2-gal. zip- 
lock bags, which I then store, along with 
mothballs and index cards, in 16-gal. 
heavy-duty plastic storage bins with 
snap-on lids. The bins I use are made by 
Rubbermaid; they’re stackable and very 
durable. I label each bin with waterproof 
marker on strips of masking tape. I 
usually sort my yarns by color, but 
sometimes [ll have a whole project stored 
in a single bin; if ’m going on a trip, I can 
throw a project bin in the back of my car, 
knowing that everything I need is there. 

I know plastic is supposed to be avoided 
in storage situations, but [ve tried cotton 
bags and herbal repellants and they’re just 
not as efficient: the bags have to be made 
up, they don’t stack, they aren't air- and 
watertight, and the repellants evaporate in 
them. The bins and zip-lock bags have vet 
to damage my vast and growing collection, 
and the only flaw is that I can’t see the 
varns in the bins. When I dye yarns, I 
mothproof them at the same time 
(described in Threads, No. 28, p. 8). I store 
mothproofed yarns and sweaters out in the 
open in my studio where I can enjoy and 
be inspired by them. 


Washing cashmere 
I recently washed an old cashmere 
sweater, but it got a little stiff, and lost 
some of it’s softness. What’s the best 
way to do the job? 

—~Marian Fulop, Oconomowoc, WI 
Mary Elliott replies: In an old copy of 
Italian Vogue, I stumbled across a 
technique that’s never failed to improve 
my cashmere knitwear every time it’s 
washed. I soak the sweaters in a cold- 
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water wash (the one [ like best is called 
Delicare Cold Water Wash) for about five 
minutes, squishing it around softly; let the 
water drain; then squeeze out the 

sweater. Then I fill the sink with cold 
water, swish and rinse the sweater, let it 
drain, and (here’s the trick) then I repeat 
the rinsing 15 times. My hands freeze, but 
the results are extraordinary. I’m sure that 
residues from washing are what degrade 
fine fabrics. I wash silk the same way but 
ten rinsings seem to be sufficient. 


School for shoemakers 
I'm determined to learn how to make 
real shoes, but I can’t find any school 
that trains shoemakers. Can you help? 
-Tina Ditta, Hastings-On-Hudson, NY 
David Coffin replies: Randal Merrell 
(3420 North 3500 West, Vernal, UT 84078; 
801-789-3079) is one of America’s most 
esteemed custom bootmakers. To stem the 
endless tide of requests to be his 
apprentice, in 1982 he started offering a 
two-week intensive course designed to 
turn participants into bootmakers. Merrell’s 
theory is that learning everything about 
making boots, from Western pull-ons to 
lace-up hikers, while you actually 
handmake two or three pairs, is like 
learning to swim in the deep end: After 
boots everything else is easy. Because he 
emphasizes patternmaking, he feels that 
someone who takes his course could go on 
to focus on any style of footwear 
successfully. The course appears to work; 
Merrell estimates that half the custom 
footwear shops in this country are run by 
craftspeople he’s trained, and he 
includes on every registration form names 
of satisfied graduates for prospective 
students to interview. Each year he offers 
four courses; the remaining classes for 
1991 are in May, August, and September. 
Tuition is $2400 and includes books, 
materials, and use of the shop and 
equipment, but does not cover room and 
board (available inexpensively nearby). 
Students also need to invest approximately 
$1000 in hand tools and a shoemaker’s 
sewing machine, but the machine is not 
required for participation in the class. 


Tiny latch hooks 
I do mending and reweaving, and the 
tool I use most is a tiny latch hook, like a 
knitting machine needle, only much 
smaller. My source of many years has 
closed; can you provide another? 
—Margaret Ferguson, Vista, CA 
David Coffin replies: As for so many 
obscure needlework tools, you need look no 








further than Lacis (2982 Adeline St., 
Berkeley, CA 94703; 415-843-7178). They 
have latch hooks from size OOOO to 1; each 
hook comes in a little plastic case, like a 
seam ripper, and costs about $2.30. I 
recently found a hook like this, and it seems 
to be a tool no notions drawer or knitting 
basket should be without; it’s ideal for 
pulling yarns and threads to the wrong side. 


Readers reply 


Reaclers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Practical tutu-making 

Several readers responded to Sue 
Hostetler’s request for information on 
maling tutus. At least three books are 
available. Budd Hill, who made costumes 
for the Pittsurgh Ballet Theater, 
recommended How to Dress Dancers, by 
Mary Kent Harrison, published by Dance 
Horizons/Princeton Book Co. ($12.95, order 
from The Drama Book Shop, 723 7th 

Ave., New York, NY 10019; 800-322-0595). 
Several readers recommended two books 
by Kathryn K. Conrad, Romantic Tutu 
Construction, and Classical Tutu 
Construction, both available from the 
author ($10 each; 133 Glenrochie Dr., 
Abingdon, VA 24210; 703-628-8201). Ms. 
Conrad herself sent us a set of books to 
forward; romantic tutus turn out to have 
long skirts, and classical tutus have 

short, stiff, horizontal skirts; the bodices 
are the same. Conrad, who is a costumer 
for the Barter Equity Theater in Abingdon, 
also sells patterns for the bodices. She 
developed her method for college students 
and amateur dance companies who don’t 
have the resources and skills of 
professional costumers. It also 
incorporates a quilted bodice support that’s 
much appreciated by dancers. All these 
books describe costumes for mature bodies; 
for voungsters, including boys, Conrad 
and others recommended Designed for 
Applause, by Phyllis Watson ($6.50 plus 
$2 shipping; Performing Arts Publishers, 
PO Box 278, Winter Park, FL 32789). 


About the answer people: Eileen 
Summerville is a designer from 
Lakemont, GA; Mary Elliott wrote about 
Bonnie Cashin in Threads, No. 31; David 
Coffin is an associate editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
63 S Main St, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 
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Chis Passport to Dine Lace and Embuoideries”’ 
~ Swiss Embroideries @ French Val Lace @ English Nottingham Lace 
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Irish Handkerchief Linen Scottish Wools & Authentic Tartans 
Liberty of London Cotton Tana Lawn Prints 
Cotton Chintz - Prints & Solids @ Capitol Batiste (Poly/Cotton) ~ 
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Collars @ Jabots'-@ Appliqués Motifs Buttons @ Ribbon 
© WHOLESALE ONLY @ CATALOGS AVAILABLE © © 


To Order: 1-800-521-7647, in FL 1-800-433-5457 
P.O. Box 13002, Tallahassee, FL 32317 
(904) 385-4665 


FAX: (904) 386-3153 
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Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 

good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
supplies. Well pay $25 for each item we 
publish. Send details, photos, or sketches 
(well redraw them) to Threads, 63 S. Main 
St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


Two-handed two-color 
knitting 

The picture of Greek knitting in 
Threads, No. 30, gave justification to my 
bizarre method of Fair Isle purling. I 
have always used and taught the “two- 
fisted” system of stranded knitting, with 
one color held in each hand, the right- 
hand color thrown American style, and 
the left-hand color picked in the 
Continental way. This is wonderfully 
rhythmic and easy to do, on the knit side. 
Even weaving in of either color to avoid 
long floats is quickly learned. However, 
American-style knitters have a terrible 
time purling with the left hand, and we 
end up with a tangled mess of yarn and 
uneven knitting when we do stranded 
knitting in the flat. 

The solution is to put one color 
around the neck. From the knitting, the 
yarn goes over the left shoulder, around 
the neck, and down over the right 
shoulder. The right-hand color is 
purled with the right hand as usual. 






Throw with leff thumb. — 
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yarn around neck 


Document your work 
Always take photographs of your 
finished projects. In time you will have an 
album full of accomplishments to look 
back on, and a handy reference when 
duplicating a past project. 

~Karen McCormic, Many, LA 
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When the left color is called for, you 

just flup it over the needle with the left 
thumb, as shown below. I seldom have 

a tension problem, but with a slippery 
yarn it is easy to loop the yarn through 
the fingers of the right hand. Moving your 
head back or lowering your hands can 
counteract left-hand slack. 

To weave in the contrast color, if the 
main color is needed for more than three 
or four stitches, hold the contrast yarn 
up with the thumb and purl one stitch 
with the main color under it. Work the 
next few stitches as usual with the right 
hand, and the yarn will naturally be 
thrown over the neck yarn. 

If the pattern calls for a run of 
contrast color, weave in the main color by 
purling with the contrast color and the 
flip method for two stitches. Then put the 
needle in the next stitch, and wrap the 
right-hand yarn from bottom to top. Do 
not purl the stitch, just wrap. Flip the 
left yarn as usual. Remove the right-hand 
wrap, as Shown below right, and 
complete the stitch. 

I have found that I can purl Fair Isle 
work using this method just as fast and 
smoothly as I can knit it-not counting 
the time it takes to explain what I’m 
doing to amused bystanders. 

—Sandy Terp, Phillipsburg, NJ 


4 To weave in main-color float 
on purl side, insert right needle 
into next st, wrap main color 
bottom to top, then throw 
contrast color with left thumb. 


2. Remove main-color 
wrap and complete purl st. 


Main color 


Slipped stitch bind-off 
To prevent an enlarged loop at the end 
of a bound-off row: On the last row before 
the bind-off row, slip the first stitch as 
if to purl, then work to the end of the 
row. Turn and bind off. 

—Leslie Calaway, Roseville, CA 








Padding up a dress form 
When I am draping for a larger-sized bust 
than my dress form has, I use shoulder pads 
to enlarge the bust measurement. I 
usually use two pads on each side. Since you 
can get the pads in all thicknesses, you 
can really customize the shape, and the body 
will always be symmetrical. 

—Marlene Vincent, Flushing, NY 


Shoulder 
pads 
a 


Pin in 
place. 





Trouble-free serger 

threading 

I used to have trouble threading my 

serger with soft thread, but not any more. I 

spray a little hairspray on a piece of 

paper, pick some up on my fingers, and 

apply it to the end of the thread. I let it 

dry, clip the thread end, and presto! I have 

a perfect needle threader. Don’t try to 

spray the thread; always use your fingers. 
—Effie Johnson, Sapulpa, OK 


Crisper quilting 
For pressing quilting projects, I dilute 
concentrated liquid starch according to 
label directions and use a spray bottle 
to moisten each seam before I press it. 
This liquid starch “spritz” gives a crisp 
finish and makes for precision in 
subsequent seams. 

—Jill Cary, Friday Harbor, WA 


Matching plaids in sleeves 
In order to match plaids accurately in a 
set-in sleeve, I first cut the sleeve from 
muslin. I assemble the muslin sleeve in 
the usual way, and machine baste it into 
the bodice (which has been cut and 
assembled in the fashion fabric). With the 
muslin sleeve set into the armhole, I 
carefully mark it at the lines where the 
bodice plaids join the sleeve. I remove 
the “pattern” sleeve, place it on the uncut 
fashion fabric with the markings 
matching, and cut a perfect sleeve. 
—Mary Hardenbrook, 
Huntington Beach, CA D> 
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ELNA 8000 

Memory and beautiful 
built-in stitches, 
including alphabet. 
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We make sewing child's play 
Elna makes sewing fun and easy with elegant Swiss-engineered 
computer machines for every sewing need and budget. 


Special features from A to Z 


Whatever you can imagine, you can create with Elna. Design a 
beautiful flower pattern or monogram—it’s push-button simple. Select 


— built-in stitch patterns up to 7mm wide for more creative freedom. 
ae til Make instant perfect buttonholes with the exclusive One-Step Sensor* 
— 3 Sew with decorative threads of all types. Use the free arm and large sewing table for easy sewing of all 
ELNA 9000 fabrics and garments. Plus, Elna’s one-hand threading, universal tension and drop-in bobbin get you 
Exclusive unlimited started fast. And every Elna is unbelievably simple to use. 
software for hundreds of 


imuaievincastes LAK the first step 
Ire TREY Only Elna can offer this range of computer sewing machines with these features. And only Elna 
gives you the quality you need for heirloom sewing, quilting, applique, embroidery or tailoring. 
Some things you need to see for yourself. Stop by your authorized Elna dealer today and grow up 
with Elna! 


7642 Washington Avenue South « Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 
ELNA CANADA °¢ 525 Hanlan Road ¢ Woodbridge, Ontario Canada * L4L4R8 
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= Tips 


Drafting supplies for sewers 

I have learned to think of the local 
drafting and art supply store as my second 
notions shop. They carry inexpensive 
draftsmen’s tracing paper on 50-yd. 
rolls, in widths from 12 in. to 48 in. 

The surface takes pen and pencil equally 
well. This paper also comes in large- 
sized pads and is transparent, making 
copying patterns easy. I also buy a large 
sheet of mat board to cover my folding 
cutting board and smooth out the 
surface. Mat board comes in many colors 
and sizes from 22 in. by 30 in., to 40 in. 
by 60 in. 

Another drafting tool that I find very 
useful in the sewing room is the flexible 
curve. My drafting store has them in 
lengths from 12 in. to 36 in. The lead core 
with spring steel inserts lets them hold 
any shape, and they have a beaded edge 
against which to run a pen or tracing 
wheel. (They are too easily marred to use 
with a rotary cutter, though.) These 
flexible curves also make excellent 
pattern weights when used coiled or 
shaped around a pattern curve. 

—Barbara Nachtigall, Roslindale, MA 


yarn bobbins 


4. Cut out center 
top and bottom, 
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1. TOLL FREE ORDER LINE 


Order at your convenience! 


1-800-765-0690 


(Credit Card Orders Only) 
Sorry, no C.O.D.’s 


Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m. -9 p.m. (CT) 
Sat. 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. (CT) = 


3. DELIVERY — WE’RE FAST! 


“My thanks to you and 
your staff, Nancy. Every- 
thing I have ordered is 
quite satisfactory, and I 
love your quick mailing 
service. Packages arrive 
before I have time to begin 
wondering when they will 
come.” 

A.S., Laramie, WY 





When you’re ready to sew, 
Nancy’s Notions is ready 
to serve you. 












or 


Watch the SEWING WITH NANCY tv program on public 3 liv sw 
television stations and The Learning Channel Network. LLU 
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Low-cost, durable 


A good bobbin for weaving or knitting 
yarns is hard to find. I make my own 
from plastic needlepoint canvas, as 
shown in the drawing below. I find the 2- 
in. by 4-in. size most useful, and 
anything larger than 4 in. not really firm 
enough to work with. After cutting, I 
smooth the plastic with an emery board. 
—Carol Hiebert, Downs, IL 





THE \lhaneys Motions; 








An easy cutting table 
To make a cutting board, I buy a 4-ft. 
by 8-ft. sheet of building board from the 
lumber yard. This is a lightweight, 
porous cardboard about ’4 in. thick that 
pins can easily penetrate. It can be cut 
to size with a drywall knife. I made mine 
30 in. by 60 in., and covered it witha 
close-fitting cotton cover to keep the 
edges from being damaged. I put it on 
top of the adjustable ironing board, so I 
can work all the way around it; I store 
the board against the wall when ['m not 
using it. 

—Eva Braswell, Bloomington, IL 


2. Cut off points. 


3. Cut slits at top, 
bottom, and center. 


Picking up neckline stitches 
When picking up stitches around 
necklines, especially with fuzzy yarns, I 
hold the yarn at the back of the work 
and pick up the stitches with a crochet 
hook; I put the hook through the stitch 
at the front, draw the thread through, and 
place the stitches on a circular needle. 
This method is very fast and always picks 
up the correct number of stitches. 
~Freda Jarjoura, 
Gatineau, Quebec, Canada 
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Anchor a: with 
knot before winding. 








2. $$ EVERYDAY DISCOUNTS $$ 


The more you order, the more you save! 
Our first priority is customer satisfaction . . . 
that means we price everything fairly to give 
you the best value. Plus, you can save up to 
20% on your orders! 















*Order your FREE copy of the Nancy’s Notions 
Catalog. Call Toll-Free 1-800-765-0690! 












*Or, send this coupon to: 
Nancy’s Notions, Dept. 9805, P. O. Box 683, 
Beaver Dam, WI 53916-0683 





Name 

Apt. # ets P.O, Box F, 
City _ _ 

State. tC 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Street Address | | 
| | 
| | 
| If you are a sewing educator or own a sewing related business, send details. | 
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Vintage Patterns 


Recreate period elegance with our 72- 
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page catalog of delights. We offer: 
Over 150 historic and ethnic garment 
patterns, fine sewing accessories, 
Victorian crafts, extensive book selec- 
tion. other hard-to-find items. 
TREADLEART Magazine - Patterns and instruction using your sewing machine for all kinds of sewing 


embellishment as well as utilitarian sewing. Learn to use those wonderful stitches on your machine 
to their fullest. Learn machine embroidery, applique, quilting, and much more. 


Catalog of “Mistertc Patterns aud (Nher Treas- 

res” 84 Stor FREE with Oeder of the pattern fea- 

fared in this ad 

Preview the latest in books, patterns, and gadgets for your sewing pleasure. 

Australian Bush Outfit . et) Ae 
by Folkwear Campbell s 


<pince R.D.1. Box 1444, Dept. THAM-1 
flip isge Herndon, PA 17840 


SUBSCRIBE NOW!! Sample copy of TREADLEART Magazine $3.00. Subscription to 
TREADLEART Magazine $18/yr. Bi-monthly. Foreign add $2/yr. Sewing Supply Catalog $3.00. 





TREADLEART, 25834-T NARBONNE, LOMITA CA 90717 (213) 534-5122, 800-327-4222. Pa. Res. add 6% Sales Tax 


IMPORTED FROM 


FRENCH COUNTRY 
LACE CURTAINS 


Beautiiul lace curtains, tablerunners, 
pillows & more! Send $3 for full color 
catalog, or call 1-800-777-0998. 


‘Siue de fiance 


78 Thames Street, Dept TRO491 
Newport, Rhode Island 02840 poe 
= . ' 


The AVL Home Loom . 


T he Home Loom is based ona loom origi- 
nally built in 1949 by AVL’s founder, Jim 
Ahrens. When it was dusted off, we couldn’t 
believe our eyes. Not only did it look great and 
operate like new, but with a few minoralter- 
ations, this loom might approach perfection. 


High Tech Meets High Touch 
So AVL's engineers and loom mechanics 
poured their years of experience building : 
high technology handlooms into this small There's A Lot More 








GLASS DRAWING METALS 


45 1 al 





PAPER CERAMICS FIBERS 
wonder. The idea was to build a “high touch” There’s a lot more to the Home Loom than 
loom; small, compact, and able to fitintoany meets the eye. 
home ...and budget. And thus the Home You'll have access to our free ‘800’ line for 
Loom was born. the after-sale service that AVL has become 
A Wealth of Ideas famous for. You'll have a full two-year warran- 





ty on all parts and labor. And best of all, for all 
its sophistication and all the features that make 


ec See ews and efficient me weaving a pure joy, the Home Loom is priced 
tures. [he Home Loom Is no exception. It at a surprisingly affordable rate. 


includes a number of splendid ideas that will So contact AVL today and find out how to 


make your weaving a greater pleasure than brifio ite Hi ae here tt bel HW 
ever before. Ideas like side tie-ups, which yen Moe me crerinn heer eg 


mean you'll never have to crawl under a loom AVL LOOMS 
again. All your tie-ups will be done with both r,\v4 i 601 Orange Street, Dept. #606A 
feet on the ground. awe Chico, CA 95928 
Or an idea like Automatic Warp Tensioning ToT 
which means that once you set the tension on Talal Call us at 800 626-9615. 
your warp, you'll never have to reset or adjust it. t | | In California and Canada, call 
In fact, there’s no foot brake, so once you start 916 893-4915. 
weaving you can continue with no interruptions. Send $2 for complete catalog. 


SURFACE AVLs have long been known for their 





BOOK ARTS IRON 










PENLAND SCHOOL 


PENLAND NC 28765 
704-765-2359 


...Becomes a Small Wonder Today. 
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THREADS BOOKS & VIDEOS 





NEW 
BOOK/VIDEO SET 


“This highly personal book refocuses 
attention on hooking as a viable textile 
technique. The text is readily 
understandable.” 
— Jack Lenor Larson 


Table of Contents from the book: 


Introduction 

1. Getting Started 

2. Basic Tools and Techniques 

3. Color and Design 

. Finishing and Installation 

5, A Gallery of Contemporary Hooked Work 
Resources 

Index 


oe 


FAUNTON 


BOOKSsVIDEOS 








Rug hooking isn’t what it used to be. Thanks in large part 
to Seattle artist Gloria Crouse, it’s become a new, spirited 
and accessible art form that can be used to create delightful 
rugs, attractive wall hangings and glorious things to wear. 


In her new book/video set, Crouse introduces you to the 
wide range of fibers and fabrics that can be hooked using 
punch or speed-stvle needles. She takes you step by step 
through easy-to-learn techniques, showing vou how to use 
color and design to create marvelous works of art. The book 
includes information about how to finish and install hooked 
rugs, wall hangings and more — plus a colorful 14-page 
gallery of contemporary work to inspire you. 





In the video you'll see Crouse work on two hooked samplers, 
one traditional, the other contemporary. You'll learn how 
to create surprising effects using everyday cloth, yarn and 
ribbon, as well as how to try materials you may never have 
thought of hooking. Because the video gives you an up- 
close view of Crouse’s techniques, it’s like taking your own 
private lesson. 


If you’ve been rug hooking a while, you'll find a host of 
unusual techniques — many invented by Crouse — that vou 
can put right to work. If vou’re just starting, the book and 
video will give vou all the step-by-step information and 
enthusiastic encouragement you need. 


The Book: IARDCOVER, COLOR, 160 PAGES, 191 PHOTOS. 20 DRAWINGS, 
#070101, $19.95 
The Vidco: 45 MINUTES, VIS #060063, BETA #060064, $19.95 


BUY THE SET AND SAVE $4.95: $34.95 
VIS #07A153, BETA #07A154 


Call toll-free 1-800-888-8286 or use the attached coupon. 


The Taunton Press 63 South Main Strect, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 — 1-800-888-8286 





HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 
5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 


914-783-3930 













To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It’s well worth it) 






Stores & production weavers only please. 


NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 
sewing e Craft « Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discount! 











Send $1 S/HTo: 


_ Clot ilde 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 


DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
Che Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 

or yo* Remarkably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
ws BP +++ ++ ++ 
Oo Pl « PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liguid Dyes 
ge se? +++ 4+ + 4+ 4+ 





Liquid Reactive Dyes \\ V2. 
wwe hh ee - 
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PRO et, Ss 
hemicalDye “I 


Ne. THE Professional 
Supplier 
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" a De 
pt. T 
P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 
PHONE: 508 676-3838 


lh Mastin Hitter ae 


Formerly WKMG 
A technical source including 
Patterns for all makes of 
Knitting Machines*~ 


er 
goes 










Subscribe today! 
U.S. - $20.95 (1 yr) or $39.95 (2 yr) 
Canada - $26 (1 yr) or $49.50 (2 yr) 
Foreign - $39.95 (TNT) or $26 (Surface) 
| (U.S. Funds) 


P.O. Box 1527 T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


©& == 1-800-628-8047 
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WEARABLE ART 

FOR REAL PEOPLE 
Learn to create sophisticated 
one-of-a-kind pieced garments 
using pushed neutrals, stripes 
and hand-dyed fabric. 96 pp. 
Mary Mashuta $18.95 
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HEIRLOOM 

MACHINE QUILTING 
Revised to include the latest 
information on how to achieve 
hand-quilted effects using the 
sewing machine. 144 pp. 
Harriet Hargrave $19.95 


At local quilt shops. Or send book cost plus $3.00 UPS for first 
book, $1.00 for each additional book. CA add 7% tax. 

pa. 5021 Blum Rd. #1-T4-1 Martinez, CA 94553 

oa’ Outside US: 415-370-9600 


NCskeuc LISHING US: 800-284-1114 
VPIoy 


hew career. 


lf you are looking for a 
career that rewards crea- 
tivity and traditional skills, 
investigate The School for 
Professional Crafts. We 
offer a two year certificate 
program in Weaving and 
Fabric Design taught by 
nationally recognized 
professionals. Enrollment 
is strictly limited. For more 
information on weaving 
and fabric design or our 
other programs cali or 
write for our Professional 
Crafts catalog. 


Worcester 
Center 


for Crafts 

25 Sagamore Road 
Worcester, MA 01605 
508/753-8183 
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— Basics — 





We’ve set aside this space to explain 
terms that may not be familiar to all 
craftspeople, particularly im our 
sewing and knitting articles. If you’ve 
ever been stumped by a casual 
instruction to “graft the toe” or “shorten 
the pattern,” this column should be a 
handy reference. When you see the 
remark “see Basics” in an article, turn 
to this column. You'll find a clear 
explanation of the technique—how to 
do it and what it accomplishes. 


Slipstitch is a hemming technique 
used to join either two folded edges or 
one folded edge to flat fabric. You can 
work it from either the right or wrong 
side to produce a nearly invisible seam. 
Take small stitches alternately through 
one fold then the other or through the 
flat fabric and the folded edge as shown, 
to bring the two close together. Don’t 
pull the thread too tight, or the fabric 
will pucker. 


SEWING 


Blind tucks don’t have any visible 

space between them; the top of one tuck 
is hidden by the crease of the one 

above. Suppose you’re making two ‘/-in. 
blind tucks above an embroidered band 
on a sleeve, and you want the lowest tuck 
crease to touch the band. On the wrong 
side, mark tucking lines. For accuracy, 
mark each line from the top of the 

band, not from the previous line. Make 
the first tucking line ‘2 in. above the I 
band. Mark the next line, the tuck top, | 
14 in. above the band. Mark the 4‘ 
second tuck bottom 2 in. above the band, 


The most accurate method Margaret 
Komives has found for shortening a 
pattern is to make a fold across the 
pattern on the lengthen-or-shorten line. 
To shorten the pattern 1 in., measure 1 
in. from one end of the fold and make a 
mark. Do the same on the other end. 
Then bring the fold up to the marks and 
smooth out the entire fold. Tape or pin 


and the second tuck top 3 in. above the % in } \ 
band. Baste lines to mark the right side. (or 1 in. : 
On the right side, closely pin the top shorter) Fee nd, y \ il 


and bottom of the lowest tuck together. 
Match sleeve seams. Sew, remove basting, 
and press. Repeat for the second tuck. the tuck in place. 

To lengthen the pattern 1 in., slash 
on the line intended for the alteration. 
Place a strip of tissue wide enough 


Two excellent and secure 
ih, 
to accommodate the enlargement 


methods of basting are tailor 
basting and cross stitch; 
both anchor the fabric layers 
together with stitches that 
run perpendicular to the 
direction of stress. To tailor 
baste, take a stitch from right 

to left (left to right for left- — 
handers), then move downward 
about an inch before starting 
the next stitch. 

Cross stitch is also worked from right 
to left, but moves sideways, as shown in 
the drawing. Cross stitch forms a 
pattern of Xs, and when taken only 
partway through the fabric so as to be 
invisible on the right side is called catch 
stitch. Cross stitch for basting should 
penetrate all fabric layers and hold 


then i securely. 


‘ = 
‘¥ 


pattern to it. Removable tape is useful 
for this. 

Measure 1 in. from both ends of the 
pattern’s cut edge and place marks on the 
tissue. Place the other part of the 





pattern in such a way that the grainlines 
are still true and the cut edge is on the 
marks. Weights are very helpful in 
holding the pattern while you are doing 
the taping. 
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under the pattern and tape one side of the 


Very often in tucking or spreading a 
pattern, the lines will be slightly 
dislocated, especially if these lines are 
curved. These lines then must be trued. 

Trueing a line requires a bit of 
judgment and a few measuring tools ora 
very good eye. Curved rulers, french 
curves, and the like are often useful for 
trueing curved lines but some people 
think that finding just the right curve on 
the ruler takes longer than judging it 
by eye. An example of a curved line that 
was altered and trued is shown. 





Sewing thread is generally a twist of 
several strands, or plies, of spun yarn; the 
most common is two-ply or three-ply. 
Plying the strands greatly increases their 
strength and affects the surface and 
handling qualities of the thread. Three-ply 
thread is the standard for garment 
construction, because it’s stronger than 
two-ply. Two-ply thread is more 
appropriate for machine embroidery and 
other decorative work because the fibers 
lay flatter, and reveal more of their gloss. 
Two-ply machine embroidery cotton 
thread is usually finer than the 
equivalent size in a three-ply thread 
and can be used for clothing construction 
in garments like lingerie, where the 
fineness of the thread is more important 
than its strength. Under normal usage, 
two-ply thread holds up perfectly well. 


EMBROIDERY 


To make lines in embroidery, you can 
use back stitch or stem stitch, shown 
below. In back stitch, the needle travels 
the length of two stitches on the wrong 
side. It comes up to the right side and 
goes back half the distance, entering the 
fabric at the end of the previous stitch. 

In stem stitch the thread always remains to 


the right of the needle. >» 
i ~~ 
_ _- = 
. Fd y 
— 2 = 
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Threads Magazine 


PRESENTING ANOTHER BERNINA MASTERPIECE 


THE BERNINA 1230 
The Machine That Knows No Boundaries 


Embellish it! Create exquisite 
wearable art, decorate like a pro, or 
stitch beautiful crafts from today’s most 
exciting patterns. All it takes is a sewing 
machine of uncompromising quality 
and virtually limitless capability: The 
incredible 1230. The masterpiece of 
Bernina. 

Select from an endless array of stitches 
or repeat standard and keyhole 
buttonholes automatically. Store 

your stitch patterns and 

functions for as long as you 

like, even when the power 

is off. Stitch a perfectly- 

formed alphabet at full 

speed. Sew hands-free 

with Bernina’s exclusive 

presser foot lifter. Create 

flawless stitches in every 

fabric with Bernina’s famous 
self-adjusting tension. You 

can make every sewing project a 
masterpiece. And now, if you visit 
your Bernina dealer fora 
demonstration, you can receive this 
Vogue/Bernina pattern’ absolutely 
FREE! It comes complete with 
embellishment instructions and has a 
retail value of $10.95. With the Bernina 
1230, your creativity will know no 
boundaries. 

Jacket embellishment designed 
especially for Vogue/Bernina pattern 
2518 by Bernina Sewing Specialist 
Agnes Mercik. 


we if hin 
“Torey 


* Bernina/Vogue Pattern 
2518 available at partici- 
pating dealers only. Of- 
fer is limited by pattern 
availability and may be 
withdrawn at any time. 





Nothing sews like a Bernina. Nothing 


BERNINA 


531 W Chestnut, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 (708) 654-4136 


Basics 


Couching is also used to define lines. 
You lay down a line of thicker thread and 
secure it with a series of short crossing 
stitches in a finer thread. 
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KNITTING 


Grafting or Kitchener stitch is used to 
join two open rows of knit stitches with a 
third row to create an invisible seam. Go 
into each stitch twice as shown, using a 
tapestry needle threaded with yarn four 
times the length of the seam. 

Match the weaving tension to the 
knitting. After you have entered a stitch for 
the second time, drop it from its needle. 


Satin stitch is used to fill in color 

areas. It produces a broad line of varying 
width. The adjacent stitches must be 
placed very evenly for good results. 


Use French knots to make tight, bead- 
like accents. Your left thumb and finger 


hold the thread taut while you twist the in Oe: uf Wey aia ' 
needle around it twice with the point va a A ee, as “4 


toward the tail. Then pivot the needle 
toward the work and reinsert the needle 
almost exactly into the same spot from 
which it emerged while you hold the 
thread firmly with your thumb to 
tighten the knot. 
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je t Make Wishes Come True! 
Wint age Patterns 
Suitable. for the 
most Sp recta) 
7 Occasions 
900-1945 
| Send $|,00 for brochure to: 
Fair Winds Pattern Co. 
a AID N. dune St. 
Hollywood,Ca. JOO} 8 
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By Te 
Center for Crafts 


1991 Summer Workshops: Fiber - Glass - Wood 
Metal/ Jewelry - Photo/Video - Graphics/Painting- Clay 
Over 70 different week-long and weekend courses for all ages. 


Food and lodging available. Ideally located in the beautiful Laurel 
Highlands of southwestern Pennsylvania June - September. 


Deborah Chandler 
Heather Winslow 


412-438-2811 


Sharon Alderman Rita Buchanon 
KarenPage Cynthia Lambert 


; P.O. Box 0298 
P.O. Box 2141-T, Uniontown, PA 15401 
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Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 











CROCHET 


Filet crochet forms designs from 

square meshes of solid and open crochet. 
Each open mesh is made of three chain 
stitches separated by one double crochet, 
and four double crochets make the 

solid blocks. Directions for filet crochet 
are often given in charts similar to 
knitting charts. To read the chart, right- 
handers begin in the bottom right-hand 
corner and read row 1 to the left, then 
row 2 to the right. Open squares in the 
chart represent meshes, while dots 
indicate solid blocks. 
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Layton, N.J. 07854 
201/948-5200 


Write or 
call for 
FREE 
brochure 


Textile Arts... 


Basketry * Surface Designs Weaving « Paper Arts 


June/July/August Summer Workshops 
One to Six Day Workshops 


‘Summer Studio Assistantship Available 


HANDCRAFTED THREAD CABINETS 


Each year we make a limited 
nuinber of solid pine, walnut 
and oak thread cabinets which 
are modeled after needle, 
thread and button cabinets of 
the Victorian era. The cabinet 
provides useful storage for 
needlework, craft tools 
collections, jewelry and artist 
tools. Each three-drawer unit 
has an oil finish and measures 


23° x11" x lL”. 


MC/VISA accepted. $115.00 ppd. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
Carter's Country Rose Workshop 


Phone Orders 


1-800-776-1699 


Threads Magazine 
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THE OTHER SIDE peasy Yet you san spr yeu om 
OF THE FENCE " Water Co. fleece dyed Romney 
y YOURS AT 1 , wool or discover a great pattern & 


quickly snatch up hanks of Wales té 
We UL| J spun - fleece dyed - Colinette e a rs | IS 
/| Voy V6 “| VUE OY t yarns, we can assure satisfaction | 
10T 


on both sides of the fence. 
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in the finest yarns, wool and 
equipment for the discriminating 


1) WOOL ‘‘AFTERCARE” SPECIAL 
DALBO, MINNESOTA 55017 AY ad wien oe Er conure on Herbal 
+ : othproofing, Wool Washing Supplies, 
612-389-5053 ; % Herbs and Botanicals. Complete Catalog 
The most complete fiber arts Sy and Newsletter Subscription 3.50 as on 
shop in the Midwest, specializing Ey Csi 
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EAN your catalogs: 
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» HARRISVILLE * GLIMAKRA © IRONSTONE « COLINETTE * BOYE « 
————— OO Deborah Robson 
Editor, Interweave Books 
All wool yarns for rugs, and Spin-Off 
tapestries, clothing, home r 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in @> 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 
aN COLOR FOR THE ABERARTS 
1 ft - d I THE gioliiel t feat OF fags AND IDEAS: 
/ WILDE YARNS PAINTS, OYES Tos 
Send $6.00 ! vs TECHNIQUES AND SOUND ADVICE. 
for samples. P.O. Box 4662, Dept. T SEND $4.50 (US) TO DEPT. TH, P.O. BOX 21168 SEATTLE, WA 98111 USA 
Philadelphia PA 19127-0662 J VISA/MC ACCEPTED (206) 323-8600 FAX (206) 726-9279 
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eee Bost KNITTING 


Cynthia Gravelle LeCount 


The first complete documentation of colorful knitted accessories from Peru and 


8 Church Street 
Lambertville, 
NJ 08530 
609 / 397-3475 


Our Scottish 
Heather wool is 
cultural background, regional design characteristics, color and b/w photos, and morc! spun & dyed for 
$29.95 + $3p/h. us in Scotland. 
Catalog of books for knitters, weavers and ethnic textile enthusiasts, $1.00 ee ee ae _- er ad 4 te se Choose from 36 
DOS TEJEDORAS FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS tT — lush shades. This 
757 Raymond Avenue, Suite 300 E-T soft Shetland 
Saint Paul, MN 55114 619/646-7445 VISAMC worsted weight 
yarn is featured in 
the Alan Ames 
Hooded Pullover 
--the perfect knit 
for trekking the 
moors or shopping 
at Harrods. 


Bolivia-- hats, purses, leggings, armwarmers. Includes 10 projects, charted designs, 


MACHINE KNIT VIDEOS & BOOKS 
- THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES 
- THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES 
- NEW 2 HOUR VIDEO & WORKSHOP - 
“GETTING FANCY” 
with LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING 


A NEW CONCEPT IN $6455 o.oo san Ship To: 
RAISED SURFACE DESIGN check, money order 


Featured Theme of Design Competition 1991 master-card, visa 


The String Slinger 
P.O. BOX 23272, DEPT. T 
CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 

(615) 843-0272 


EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


& Mon Ames Pattern. Enclosed is $5. 


Address: 
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_~ Notes 


PEOPLE 
Wondrous spiders 


It is no wonder that mythology from all 
parts of the world expresses respect and 
awe for the spider and her absolute 
mastery of the silk trade. As a natural 
historian, cell biologist, spinner, and 
weaver, I find real enjoyment and a sense 
of sharing in my interaction with these 
creatures, my research subjects. 

Most spiders make a variety of 
different silks to serve varied purposes. 
And although most spider silk is 
similar in chemistry to Bombyx silk, it is 
very much finer, approximately ‘Ao the 
diameter. Silk used for web scaffolding is 
renowned for its strength, surpassing 
that of steel lines of similar proportions. 
It can also stretch several times its 
length before breaking. Cribellate spiders 
make what I consider to be the original 
Velcro. The capture portion of their web 
consists of a teased silk forming a small 
mat of tangle filaments so fine that they 
are barely visible under a microscope. 

Many animals use spider silk. 
Hummingbirds and certain flycatchers 
and warblers build their nests with it, 
and the tailor bird sews its leafy nest 
together with spider-silk thread. 
Australian and New Guinea natives used 
spider-silk tassels about two feet long 
on a Stick for fishing. For the lure, silk 
was dipped in the juice of the squashed 
spider. When the tassel was dangled over 
a stream, small fish would get their 
teeth entangled in the silk and so could 
be flipped ashore. 

Since 1709, people have been trying 
to cultivate spider silk commercially. In 
that year, Bon de Saint-Hilaire 
presented several pairs of gloves and 
stockings made from spider-silk egg 
sacs before the French Academy, but his 
effort at “araneiculture’” failed due to 
the uncooperative habits of spiders. In 
1865, Dr. B.G. Wilder of Charleston, SC, 
developed a reeling machine to obtain silk 
directly from spiders. And around the 
turn of the century, an ultimately 
unsuccessful program was established 
in Madagascar to make strong, lightweight 
ropes and dirigible coverings from 
spider silk. 

During World War II, Nan Songer 
Hook established a spidery at the request 
and encouragement of the U.S Bureau 
of Standards to produce spider silk for 
the cross hairs of gun sights. She used 
the dragline silk of adult female 
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Jackie Palmer uses a pencil point to spin silk 
from the “employee” on her hand. Her goal is 
fo spin enough fo crochet a lace collar. The 
spun material is very stiff and behaves a bit like 
nylon fishing line. (Photo by David Smith) 


black widow spiders in most cases. 
Although spider silk is no longer used 

commercially, the U.S. Department of 
Defense supports classified research on 
its synthesis by genetic engineering. I too 
have been studying the origin and 
evolution of silk production in spiders 
because, for its strength and resiliency, 
spider silk is a fiber without peer. My goal 
is to understand the process of producing 
silk, as well as its uses and properties, in 
order to develop information for the textile 
industry that will lead to eventual 
synthetic production. 

—Jacqueline Palmer 


Jacqueline Palmer is an assistant professor 
of Biology at Western Carolina University. 


SEWING NEWS 


Interfacings for 
fine fabrics 
It’s hard to get excited about 
interfacings, but two brand-new ones, 
Sewin’ Sheer and So Sheer, are really 
special. Two older ones, Silkweight 
Interfacing and Armo Rite, also 
deserve mention. 

Sewin’ Sheer by Handler Textile Corp. 
(HTC) is a stabilized nylon tricot developed 














for lightweight fabrics that need the 
support and stability of an interfacing but 
can't take fusing. It is ideal for beaded 
fabrics, metallics, water-sensitive silks, 
transparent materials, and velvets. 

Sewin’ Sheer is stable in both the 
length and width with some give on the 
bias. It handles like a woven, drapes 
like a knit, and doesn’t ravel no matter 
how closely it is trimmed. Firm enough 
to give a supple hand to lightweight 
fabrics, it doesn’t visibly change the 
hand of the fashion fabric. It can be 
machine washed and dried or dry 
cleaned; comes in three colors—white, 
champagne, and black; is 25 in. wide; 
and costs about $2.75/yd. 

I prefer it to silk organza for many 
applications. It’s a little crisper than 
organza but much stronger, and it can 
be used to underline delicate fabrics in 
fitted garments or to give invisible 
support to beading and lace inserts. And, 
since it’s nylon, it won’t shrink or 
deteriorate with age. 

Sewin’ Sheer is a good choice for 
replacing shirttails that might show under 
light-colored pants and skirts, for 
underlining to shadowproof seams, and 
for pocket sacks. You can cut it into 
strips for lightweight stay tapes, 
waistbands, or button and buttonhole 
stays. When sewing knits, use it for 
buttonhole stays and controlling 
shoulder seams. It’s also good support for 
foundation garments. 

So Sheer, also by HTC, is a polyester 
tricot lightweight fusible knit. Compared 
to other fusible knits, it is softer, 
lighter, and more sheer; it works perfectly 
on very light and transparent fabrics. It 
is stable in the length with crosswise 
stretch; comes in white, champagne, 
and black; and can be machine washed 
and dried or dry cleaned. At 24 in. 
wide, it costs about $2.75/yd. 

Designed for use with delicate sheers, 
Sheer and lightweight knits, lightweight 
wovens, and lace, So Sheer reveals no 
resin “strike through.” It gives a see- 
through appearance, eliminating facing 
shadows, and it provides support without 
bulk, a neat finish without stiffness, and 
enough body even for many medium- 
weights. When used as an underlining, it 
supports and shapes without appearing to 
change the integrity of the fabric. As 
with other fusible interfacings, you should 
make a sample before applying to test for 
“strike through” or a demarcation line. 

Silkweight Interfacing is a 
lightweight woven fusible frequently used 
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One and Two Week Workshops 
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FIBER/FABRIC: Elizabeth Bush, Therese May, Nancy Crow, Nancy Halpern, 
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Formerly an exclusive service for dressmakers only Now home 
sewers can also save 20%: on the latest in natural fiber fabncs 


Natural Fiber Fabric Club 


Dept. TH5 52) Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10175 


Only pure silk, pure wool. pure cotton, 
Natural Fibers Only pure linen,etc No synthetics ever 


All at a saving of at least 207o 
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— Notes 


in ready-made garments. Several 

similar fabrics have this name. Some are 
100% cotton; some, 100% polyester. I 
prefer the polyester because it fuses softer 
and doesn’t wrinkle. It is 36 in. wide 

and retails for $16.50/m (39 in.). You can 
order it from Professional Sewing 
Supplies, PO Box 14272, Seattle, WA 
98114-4272. It comes in white, black, 
light beige, and dark beige. This is one of 
the most expensive interfacings I’ve 
seen, but sometimes it’s by far the best 
choice. Compared to So Sheer, it is 
slightly lighter weight and has less 
crosswise stretch. You can use it for 
most of the same applications, and the 
dark beige works well as a blendable on 
darker transparent fabrics. 

Armo Rite (by HTC; 70% rayon/30% 
polyester) is an old interfacing that you 
should reconsider. Light and airy, it has 
an even weave and a soft surface. It is 25 
in. wide and retails for about $5/yd. It 
was designed for interfacing ties, but it’s 
excellent for sleeve heads and chest 
pieces. I particularly like it for interfacing 
hems on ball gowns to create a nicely 
rounded edge and for underlining some 
satins and taffetas. —Claire B. Shaeffer 


Claire B. Shaeffer’s article on Gene 
Meyer starts on p. 32. 


ABROAD 

Perfect excuses for 

going to Australia 

While you’re in New South Wales for 
“Forum 791,” the international 9th 
Biennial for the Australian Forum for 
Textile Arts (see Calendar, p. 80), don’t 
miss “A Material World—Fibre, Colour, 
and Pattern” at Stage I of the Powerhouse 
Museum, 84 Mary Ann St., Ultimo 
(Sydney), Australia. The exhibition of 300 
pieces tells the story of textile 

production spanning four continents and 
1500 years. Daily demonstrations, 

advice sessions, films, and lectures 
supplement the exhibition, which will 
run until June 30. The museum is open 
10-5 daily. 

The Powerhouse Museum has also 
published A Material World (1991), 
which includes more than 120 color 
illustrations and information about 
methods, technology, history, and 
textile activity in Australia. Cost is $19.95 
(A$) plus S&H; credit cards acceptable. 
Write: The Powerhouse Shop, PO Box 
K346, Haymarket, NSW 2000, Australia. 
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The goddess Lamoki is depicted in this Cdefail 
from a cofton Balinese ceremonial hanging 


| ated 1940-1950. (Photo by Andrew Frolows) 











KNITTING NEWS 
Two strong guilds 


Although the national convention of 

The Knitting Guild of America only 
happens once a year (in March), you 

can enjoy the stimulation and excitement 
year-round by joining your local guild 

or starting one, as described below. 


Seven years ago, Dreamweaver, a local 
Atlanta knit shop, had a get-together. Five 
congenial people were so excited that 
they decided to meet monthly in different 
shops. Eventually, we found a “free” 

place to meet, the library, and a consistent 
day and time, and we put notices in the 
neighborhood papers. To everyone’s 
amazement, 52 people showed up for 

that first official meeting in 1985. We 
visited each of the local yarn shops and 
asked if they would give a discount to card- 
carrying members. All agreed. 

Each meeting has a demonstration or 
lecture. Often, the most fun is our “Show 
& Tell,” where members bring projects 
just completed or in progress. A “Pattern- 
Trading Table” is always on hand, as is 
our library. We hold monthly weekend 
workshops. A “Block Party” is held 
before Christmas each year to steam and 
block our season’s gifts. And a “Knitting 
Help Line” is in effect all the time. 
Monthly “Knit-Ins” are held in 
members’ homes, and at least twice a year 
we have “Knit-Outs,” overnight retreats 
to the mountains or the ocean. For 
more information, contact us at 2498 
Echo Dr. NE, Atlanta, GA 30348; 

(404) 634-0291. 


Whit Robbins, Beverly Harvey, Judy 
Franklin, Lynda Muth, Joyce Culpepper, 
and Andrea Wuori are all past 
presidents of the Atlanta Knitting Guild. 


“T didn’t realize there would be so many 
young people here,” exclaimed a visitor to a 
Knitter’s and Crocheter’s Guild of Texas 
(KCGT) meeting. She probably didn’t expect 
to see men or associate deans there, 
either. The KCGT was founded in 1983 for 
the purpose of educating its members 
and the public about knitting and 
crocheting. When we demonstrate at 
events like the Texas Folklife Festival in 
San Antonio, visitors often remark that 
they didn’t know anyone knitted or 
crocheted anymore, and certainly not in 
the August heat. 

Most of our 50-plus members reside 
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OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $9 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back. 


Caress, touch, yank over | 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 
right in the comfort of your 
own home. If you aren't 
convinced you love them, 





_ send them back and we'll 
~ refund your money. 


If you love them you'll still 


» get your money back because 


we credit the $9 to your first 


~ order for $50 or more. 


Over 10,000 satisfied Cotton 
Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and work- 
ability of these yarns— 
many available only from 
Cotton Clouds. As you page 
through our catalog you'll 
find yarns, looms, needles, 


. _ books, patterns, videos, and 


all BOND accessories—each 
pre-tested to guarantee you 
the ultimate fabric expe- 


* rience. And of course you'll 


find, in a convenient pouch 
at the back, the actual 
samples of all the yarns we 
supply on cones and skeins. 
Over 450. 

= Hurry, order your samples 
and catalog today. 


ORDER FORM 

| yp Please send me fia 
« 16-page catalog and 

more than 450 yarn samples 


arn or $9 plus 
postage and handling of $1.50. 


( check enclosed. 

| (bill my eredit card 
Card # 

Exp. 





Name 
Address 
City 


IU knit () weave 
Clerochet 0 


Mail to: Cotton Clouds 
Rt. 2, Desert Hills, #16 
Safford, AZ 85546 


Or call Lae 
ae tate na 
In Arizona ca N 
1-428-7000. We 
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hes: 


Largest 
Collection 


Fantastic! 


Fabrics 
Scarves 
Lingerie 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 








252 (T) State Street © Los Altos, CA 94022 ¢ (415) 948-8611 We 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK ¢ In California (800) 221-SILK © Fax (415) 948-3426 
Special for Stores, Artists, Dressmakers 


~HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO CHART A GARMENT BY HAND? 


Too long. That’s why we at Seediing Software wrote four IBM-compatibie computer programs 
formachine knitters: SweaterA, Sweater B, Skirt A, and Skirt B. These programs use information 
supplied by the knitter to provide gippne and textinstructions to knit a particular sweater or skirt. 


The Sweater Programs. Sweater A 
produces Set-in Sleeve, Dropped 


Shoulder, and Raglan cardigans and 
pullovers. Sweater B designs Dolman, 
Round Yoke, and Saddle Shoulder 
pullover sweaters. Both let you choose 
from four neck styles, seven hems, four 
trims, and 22 standard or unlimited 
customized sizes. 


All Programs. What else do they do? Well, all our programs let you: 


The Skirt Programs. SkirntA 


creates A-Line, Latch Panel, No- 
Shaping Pleated, and Ribber-Pleated 
Yoke skirts. Skirt B generates Easy 
Panel, Shortrowed Circular, Shadow 
Pleated, and Slit-Side skirts. Both allow 
you to select from seven hems, two or 
no pockets, and 16 standard or unlimited 


customized sizes. 


* specify any stitch and row gauge. Got a standard and a bulky machine? That's okay! 


They'll work for both machines. 


* change the dimensions of your garment. Save them, too. Great for people with long arms or broad 
shoulders. Or change two sleeve measurements and turn winter's long-sleeved sweater into summer's 


short-sleeved shirt. 


* forget scribbling in the margins. For every slope (increase or decrease), our programs automatically 
give you a summary of the change rows and the needles in WP on the change row -- even along the 
neck and armholes. And when shortrowing is required (for example, along the shoulders), the programs 


calculate every-other-row changes. 


* send graphics to the display or the printer. Essential for blocking. 


... allthis and much more. Combine a little imagination, a sweater program, and a skirt program to create 
a wide range of casual, dressy, and sporty outfits. Even a cheerleader’s uniform! 


Prices: One program: $50; two or more: $45 each (when you buy them at the same time). Please sp 
which program (Sweater A, Sweater B, Skirt A, or Skirt B} and disk size (3.5" or 5.25"). Send your ch 


or money order (U.S. funds only; in lowa, add 4% sales tax) to: 


Seedling Software, Dept. T, 8 Hillcrest Heights, Mt. Vernon, IA 52314-9611 





FREE BROCHURE-CALL TOLL FREE 


Thos Silks! 
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in the Central Texas area. But our 
ultimate goal is to unite knitters and 
crocheters all over the state, establish 
monthly meetings in other 
communities, and continue educating 
ourselves and others. 

Annual dues of the KCGT are $12.50 
and go mostly toward the publication of 
the guild’s quarterly newsletter, The 
Filament, a 12-page missive of news, 
reviews, techniques, and eclectic 
articles. For a complimentary copy, please 
write KCGT, 2704 Del Curto Road, 
Austin, TX 78704. -—Suzann Thompson 


Suzann Thompson of Austin, Texas, 1s 
a member of the KCGT. 


CURRENT SHOWS 


Quilts on permanent display 
The DAR Museum, 1776 D St. NW, 
Washington, D.C., currently owns more 
than 230 quilts, including 55 whitework 
pieces, and 190 coverlets—more than half 
acquired through donation. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution hold 
one of the major collections of early 
American textiles. Their newly renovated 
gallery features a permanent display of 
12 quilts, two of them whitework, on six- 
month rotation. Most were made before 
1860, and more than half have detailed 
family histories. 

Through April 22, the museum is. 
celebrating its centennial with “A Century 
of Collecting: The DAR Museum at 100 
Years.” The museum is open Monday 
through Friday, 8:30-4; Sunday, 1-5. 





Amelia Heiskell Lauck inscribed her name, age 
(62), and the date (April 15, 1823) in tiny stitches 
on her appliquéd and stuffed quill, a gift of the 
Anne Arundel Chapfer, Maryland State Soci- 
ely, NSDAR. (Photo by Helga Phofo Studio) 
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Mickey Mouse crosses the Delaware on Wam- 
sutta’s bicentennial pillowcase parody of Leutze’s 
famous painting. (Photo by John Owens) 


Textiles and popular culture 
Long before the souvenir T-shirt, 
Americans commemorated events and 
causes with collectible and ephemeral 
textile keepsakes. “Celebration and 
Remembrance: Commemorative 

Textiles in America, 1790-1990” honors 
the 200th anniversary of industrialized 
textile production in America. Organized 
by the Museum of American Textile 
History, the exhibition is now on view at 
the South Carolina State Museum, 301 
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Virginia Bath at the Textile Arts Centre (916 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, IL}, a mini-retro- 
spective of her lacework, embroidery, and 
quilting since 1970, ends March 23. This cefail 
from a sampler features reficello (top) and 
punto in aria (below). (Photo by Virginia Bath) 











Gervais St., Columbia, SC, through May 
19. Hours are Monday through 
Saturday, 10-5; Sunday, 1-5. 

A lavishly illustrated, fascinating 
catalog, Celebration and Remembrance by 
Diane L. Fagan Affleck and Paul Hudon 
(1990), is available by mail from the 
Museum of American Textile History, 
800 Massachusetts Ave., North Andover, 
MA 01845, for $18.95 plus $1.50 S&H. 


SCHOOLS 


The magic craft to the 
magic kingdom 

Having responded to an ad in ATHA, 
the newsletter of the Association of 
Traditional Hooking Artists, for their 
annual week-long school, I boarded 
Amtrak northbound one June 
afternoon. Approaching what I had 
described to a friend as the last 
trimester of my life (60-90), with 
retirement pursuits and new objectives 
in mind, I was responding to a 
long-suspended desire and memories 
of a grandmother hooking throughout 
my childhood. 

Choosing my pattern was simple—the 
subject had to have four legs. My teacher 
tamed my shag-rug loops into 
something passing primitive, the work no 
longer resembling chainsaw sculpture. 
My roommate, a founding member of 
ATHA, provided a few practical dos and 
don’ts on hooking from her book on the 
art. And perhaps the best teacher of all 
was over-the-shoulder viewing of other 
women’s work. I learned the value of 
cutting wool the width of thread, the 
neatness of candy-ribbon loops. This 
was no filling space for space’s sake. This 
was painting with wool. This was art. 

Boarding Amtrak southbound, I sat 
behind two women returning from the 
Craft Show in Springfield, MA. I 
introduced myself as a “hooker.” They 
understood immediately and talked of 
the high points of the show. In an 
adjacent seat, a man rolled his eyes 
heavenward at my comment. How was he 
to know I carried the magic carpet to a 
magic kingdom of artisans? 

The next ATHA seminar will be held 
at Miss Porter’s School in Farmington, 
CT, from June 19-22. Contact Maggie 
McLea for further information: 1822 
Main St., Glastonbury, CT 06033; 

(203) 633-1968. —Joan D. McIntyre 


Joan D. McIntyre is a free-lance writer. 
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diSCRIMINATING 


Elegant fabrics trom 
Designer cutting rooms .. 
Exclusive imports, 

cottons, silks, wools, 
Ultrasuede” in 35 colors ... 
Mail orders filled. 


_ Fabrics 
Unlimited 


5015 Columbia Pike 
Arlington, Virginia 22204 
Washington, D.C. Area 


703/ 671-0324 


See the Difference 
Feel the Difference 


SUPER FLUFF™ is the fiberfill that 
will make the big difference in your 
next craft or sewing project. SUPER 
FLUFF’s high quality 100% polyester 
fiber is light weight, lofty, stuffs smooth- 
ly, and always holds its shape. 

SUPER FLUFF™ quilt batts available 
in all popular sizes (incl. 2” thick, high- 
loft batt perfect for tied quilts). Quality 
knife-edge pillow insertsalso available. 

All products non-allergenic, com- 
pletely washable. Judge for yourself. 
Send $1.00 (refund with first order) 
for brochure with sample swatches 
and prices. 


3307 Waiden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 
Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 
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Learn Japanese Embroidery 


Announcing the opening of a new, non-profit, 
educational organization offering 


@ international classes in traditional 
Japanese embroidery 
e publications 


@ apprentice training 





a Japanese Embroidery Center: 
Kurenai-Kai, Ltd. 
2727 Spalding Drive , Dunwoody, GA 30350 
(404) 390-0617 


Write for a 1991 raha of classes, both at the Center and at locations around the United States 
and overseas, or for information on membership in Friends of Japanese Embroidery Center. 


TURN YOUR SEWING 
TALENTS INTO 
EMBROIDERY PROFITS 


With a Melco® Premier 
| Computerized Embroidery System 


im Create fashion originals | i 


| & custom embroidery —_ Ll aie 





1°800°36eMELCO 


SEWING FOR SUCCESS 





mf MELCO 
INDUSTRIES 
imc. 


A MEMBER OF THE 
SAURER TEXTILE MACHINERY GROUP | 


1575 W. 124TH AVENUE 
DENVER, COLORADO 80234 
(303)457-1234 


dustries, Inc. 


©1991 Melco In 
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CONFERENCES 


Everybody loves some 

button, sometime 

When my friend and I attended the big 
autumn New York State Button Society 
(NYSBS) meeting and show, she kept 
exclaiming, “I had no idea?’ Neither had I, 
although I’ve loved and sought old 
buttons for 25 years. The meeting room 
was abuzz with collectors and dealers 
passionately scrutinizing buttons, 
magnifving glasses in hand. There were 
buttons of all kinds including bone, stone, 
passementerie, papier-maché, tortoise 


COMMUNITY 


Teaching English with 
needle arts 

In 1986, as I watched a preview 
performance of The Quilters, a soft buzzing 
and whispering began to emanate from 
the audience at the moment when the 
huge 16 ft. by 20 ft. quilt was unrolled to 
become the backdrop. The sounds came 
from about 20 Hmong women, my 
students. They had quilted most of the 
pieces that had been sewn together to 
make the whole quilt. 

The steps that led to this 
accomplishment were numerous and 
complex. I was an English as a Second 
Language (ESL) teacher. One day in 1984, 
one of the Southeast Asian students in 


a 
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With their needlework skills, many of the Madison Hmong women took quickly to quilting. (Photo by 
Bob Rashid, courtesy of Madison Area Technical College) 
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shell, pearl, glass, jet, gilt metal, silver, 
brass, rubber, horn, and vegetable ivory. 
Pictorial buttons were arranged together by 
theme. Prices ranged from 25 cents to 
hundreds of dollars. 

As further evidence of the special art 
of button collecting, the society sponsors a 
contest and exhibition at each meeting. 
At the autumn show, the competition 
specified eighteen subjects. Each entry 
displayed 20 carefully selected buttons in 
one of the categories and satisfied certain 
rules governing their mounting. 

The NYSBS meets semi-annually; the 
spring meeting is scheduled for May 2-4, 
1991, at the Howard Johnson Lodge in 


my class asked me if I knit every sweater I 
wore. I replied, “Yes, I do,” and asked the 
students if they wanted to learn to knit. 
They were enthusiastic, so I made an 
appointment to see Dean Marian 
Timmerman of the Home Economics 
division of the Madison Area Technical 
College where I taught. She agreed to my 
plan to teach ESL/Knitting to the women. 

When I saw how quickly my Hmong 
students learned to knit, I became 
interested in creating job opportunities 
for them that wouldn’t be dependent on 
pattern reading but that would take 
advantage of their highly developed 
needle-arts skills. I knew that Amish 
women in the United States had 
developed a cottage industry making 
quilts, and I thought that, perhaps, we 
could do the same thing here in 
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Norwich, NY. Contact the secretary, Phyllis 
Sweeney, R.D. 2, Box 348, Johnstown, 

NY 12098; (518) 762-1405 for more 
information. The National Button Society 
(NBS) also has annual meetings; contact 
their secretary, Lois Pool, 2733 Juno 
Place, Akron, OH 44333. Annual 
membership dues are $15, and members 
receive an informative quarterly, The 
National Button Bulletin. You may have 

a local button club. Write the NBS for 

its location. —Cathie Simpson 


Cathie Simpson, a member of the 
Costume Society of America, 1s currently 
ulustrating a book on historic dresses. 


Madison with the Hmong women. A well- 
known local quilter, Doreen Speckman, 
agreed to teach the women to quilt. Doreen 
and I met with the dean in the fall of 1985; 
I volunteered my time to assist with the 
ESL part of the class. Twenty-five women 
attended our first session. 

The production of The Quilters was 
really the culminating project of that very 
first quilting class. When the Madison 
Repertory Theatre decided to produce the 
play, Doreen and the Hmong women 
were asked to help. Doreen would design 
a quilt, and then she and 20 
assistants would quilt the huge work. 
After the play, some of the women did 
quilting for people in the community. 

The threads of that quilt pulled me in 
a new direction. In the fall of 1986, I 
became the coordinator of the Federal 
Projects in Home Economics. I had the 
great good fortune to be able to set up 
sewing classes for the Southeast Asian 
women in the neighborhood centers 
around Madison. Teaching a craft or a skill 
to ESL students is one of the most 
difficult teaching assignments that one can 
have—but it is also one of the most 
rewarding. The sewing classes grew and 
blossomed as our students learned to 
make clothes for themselves and their 
families. Some went on to a vocational 
training program in alterations, and 80% 
were placed in jobs when the training ended. 

It has been a joy and my good 
fortune to be a friend to the Southeast 
Asian community in Madison. They 
have taught me so much and have 
enriched my life in so many, 
many ways. —Marilyn Cooper 


Marilyn Cooper is consultant to the 
Wisconsin vocational/technical system on 
training for the imited English proficient. 
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Amid the lush hues of today’s 
fashion landscape are colors 
not of man’s invention. The 
pigments of nature's imagi- 
nation. Pure and brilliant. Captured in 
thread by Coats & Clark. None are more 


beautiful. Or more in demand. Because when youre the biggest name 
Andwe offer something more than _ in the sewing business, you have to keep 
the garden variety of thread—Dual Duty up appearances. 


ineads speci oeiockseningteads, COATS & CLARK 


and 100% Cotton threads. 30Patewood Plaza, Greenville, SC 29615 
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Elegant cuts, beautiful fabrics, 


and clever techniques from 
Gene Meyer's workroom 


by Claire B. Shaeffer 


ene Meyer is a master at cre- 
ating understated, sophisti- 
cated garments with minimal 
seaming but intricate details. 
His designs, from smartly tai- 
lored daytime suits and prop- 
er coats over proper dresses to saucy din- 
ner suits and delicate, flowing evening 
dresses, evoke memories of the ’50s and 
60s. They give the illusion of the glamour- 
ous era that gave way to androgynous fash- 
ions, T-shirts and jeans, throwaway chic, 
and fast-paced schedules. In reality, 





He likes to keep fabric cuts fo a minimum and 
let the fabric speak for itself, reminiscent of the 
art of Balenciaga. The black and white silk eve- 
ning gown shown at left is made from a single 
piece of fabric that wraps over the shoulders 
and arms, and around the boay from the back 
under the arms. (See the very rough drawing of 
a similarly cut ancient Danish shirt also at left.) 
The purple and magenta evening adress is made 
from silk crepe de chine. (Photo by Nancy Ney) 
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Meyer’s fashions are designed for today’s 
woman—the woman who wants to look like 
a fashion goddess while enjoying the ease 
and informality of today’s clothing. 

Before Meyer recently turned his ener- 
gies elsewhere, he specialized in made-to- 
order fashions, such as the evening gowns 
shown on the facing page. I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit his salon several times and 
to observe his workrooms; the cut of his 
garments and the techniques from his 
workrooms are valuable for anyone who 
would like to sew fine garments. 

Although Meyer’s designs were generally 
assembled using industrial, not couture, 
techniques, clients received a great deal of 
personal attention as well as individual fit- 
tings. At Gene Meyer, the client discussed 
her wardrobe with Meyer; when she re- 
turned for her fittings, he personally su- 
pervised them and corrected the fit as 
needed, even if she had gained or lost 
20 pounds. 





Meyer works out a design by draping in half scale. To form the sleeves and boay of a dress, he drapes, 
slashes, and pins a rectangle of musiin (left). An added side panel! allows arm movement (above). 


Glamour for the Nineties 


When asked why he chose to open his 
business with made-to-order instead of 
selling the usual ready-to-wear, Meyer ex- 
plained, “I enjoy the contact with the cus- 
tomer and I want to have control over the 
quality of the product. The customer de- 
serves the special attention and fittings 
that made-to-order involves, and this way 
I'll make sure that everything going out is 
as beautiful as the sample.” 


The man behind the fashions 
A soft-spoken Kentuckian, Gene Meyer had 
barely entered elementary school when 
John F. Kennedy was elected president, 
but the elegant dress of Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy, as depicted by fashion spreads in Life 
magazine, had a profound effect on him. 
Meyer remembers spending his after- 
school hours drawing pictures of elaborate 
clothing while his schoolmates were play- 
ing football. 

After graduating from the Parsons 
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School of Design and working at Anne 
Klein Studio for about a year, Meyer 
learned that Geoffrey Beene, a designer 
whom he had always admired for his beau- 
tiful custom fabrics and carefully cut de- 
signs, was looking for a new designer. Mey- 
er took his portfolio in for an interview on 
a Friday—and began work the following 
Monday. Eleven years later, in 1990, he left 
the studio with Beene’s good wishes to 
open his own business. 


The new business 

Meyer and his partner, Kevin Ryan, started 
Gene Meyer with a modest budget of their 
own savings and some borrowed capital. 
According to Meyer, his budget forced him 
to be creative and imaginative. 

The initial investment in fabrics for the 
premier 33-piece Resort/Spring 1990 col- 
lection was significant since few of the fab- 
rics, from some of the finest fabric houses 
such as Abraham, Bianchini, Taroni, and 
Angona, cost less than $100 a yard. “When 
I was at Geoffrey Beene’s, there were al- 
ways bolts of material on hand before I ac- 
tually began designing. Since this was a 
luxury we couldn't afford for the first col- 
lection, I first previewed all the fabrics; 
then I designed all the outfits. The next 
weekend we borrowed samples of the fab- 
rics I liked best, took them home, and 
spread them everywhere. By Monday, 
when the samples had to be returned, I 
had selected the fabrics for each design; 
and we placed our order.” 

For the first collection, Meyer fitted the 
samples on the models who would show 
them at the opening. This created some 
minor problems: The workroom some- 
times had to wait for the model to come in 
for a fitting, and most of the samples were 
much too small for clients to try on. For 
the next collection, the samples were made 
in a standard size and then altered for the 
initial presentation. 

Like many designers, Meyer unveiled his 
first collection at a fashion show; unlike 
his colleagues, he invited potential clients 
and fashion editors to his 57th-Street sa- 
lon. The salon was much too small to ac- 
commodate them all at once so he simply 
divided them into several small groups and 
presented seven shows so everyone could 
comfortably enjoy the fashions. 


The day suit at left has a sleeveless jacket of soft 
yellow and orange doubleciofh. Seams were 
stitched by separating the fabric’s two layers, 
straightstitching the orange layers togefher by 
machine, and slipstitching yellow layers fo- 
gether by hand. Edge layers were separated, 
furned to the inside, and slipstitched lightly so 
the stitching would not pucker. Pockets were 
slipstitched in place. (Photo by Nancy Ney) 
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Shaping 

Meyer’s designs look deceptively simple, 
but the cut is frequently complex. His de- 
signs are understated with softly rounded 
shoulders, clean, uncluttered lines, kimo- 
no sleeves cut as one with the body, and 
body-skimming shapes that complement a 
woman’s figure when she gestures and 
moves. Unlike the earlier fashions that in- 
spired him, Meyer’s designs are softer and 
less structured. 

Meyer begins all his designs by draping 
muslin on a half-scale dress form. “I like to 
experiment with unusual shapes that use 
as few seams as possible. Sometimes I be- 
gin with a T-shape or just fold the fabric 
like an envelope to see what I come up 
with. When it looks like something in the 
realm of dressing that I like or believe in, 
we make it up.” 

One day when I was visiting, I asked him 
to show me how he drapes a design. He 
started with a simple rectangle folded over 
the shoulder which he slashed in the back 
(see the photos on p. 33); he opened the 
slash to form a square neckline and a 
flared back. Then he added a panel under 
the arm and a belt for the front. Already, 
the design showed potential; he explained 
how it could be changed to make a one- 
shoulder dress or to create a wedding gown 
with a train. 

As he worked he pointed out that when 
working with half scale, the details appear 
much larger than they will look on a full- 
scale garment. He also told me that when 
he is working on a collection, many of his 
best ideas come during the last two weeks; 
since he can’t implement them all for that 
collection, he keeps some in mind for the 
next season. 

Some designs are made from a single 
piece of fabric and rely on finely tuned cut 
and careful construction for success. The 
cut is similar to the shirts worn by Danish 
women more than 3000 years ago (see the 
drawing on p. 32) and a more contempo- 
rary Balenciaga one-seam coat from 1961. 
The side flaps wrap around the body and 
meet at a vertical seam in the front. The 
top folds forward over the shoulders to 
form the sleeves and the top of the 
front. To complete the design, the horizon- 
tal seam extends under the arms to form 
the sleeves. 

The Balenciaga coat was structured and 
relied on numerous darts and tailoring 
techniques for shaping. Meyer’s one-piece 
designs, like the black and white dress 
shown on p. 32, havea softer, more supple 
silhouette: his fabrics are softer; there are 
few darts; the seams are curved instead of 
angular; and the upper part of the front 
frequently falls on the bias. 

The one-piece designs always look differ- 
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ent because their closures, necklines, and 
fabrics—silk chiffon, waterproof silk, me- 
tallics, faille, sequin-covered—vary. If they 
are made in narrow fabrics, they have extra 
seams that attach the sleeves to the body. 


Creating fabrics and 

preserving design 

“l’'m fascinated with the way light shines 
through water,” says Meyer. “I layer fabrics 
to try to capture that vaporous quality, 
those light and dark shadows.” He uses sev- 
eral techniques to change the light and 
make the fabrics more interesting. By cov- 
ering one color with another, he creates a 
totally different color. By layering translu- 
cent materials like chiffon and organza, 
over bold metallics and sequins, he creates 
delicate fabrics that shimmer and twinkle 
with movement (see the top photo on p. 36). 
Sometimes he layers two separate and dif- 
ferently cut garments. Other times he cuts 
both fabrics identically and layers them on 
the same garment. 

Meyer also juxtaposes colors and fabric 
textures to achieve his goals. He believes 
you can use any fabric if the color is right; 
when planning a collection, he separates 
the fabrics into two piles—day fabrics and 
evening fabrics—then considers his design 
ideas. When combining colors for an outfit, 
he selects a primary color, then a secon- 
dary color and, finally, an accent. In one 
daytime ensemble that was hanging in the 
salon (see the center photo on p. 36), Mey- 
er paired a taupe silk blouse with a water- 
melon pink jacket edged in light pink; the 
jacket was lined with matching taupe. 

Although fitting a client was a top prior- 
ity, Meyer also worked to maintain the in- 
tegrity of a design. One garment, a short 
evening dress with a black sequined bod- 
ice and skirt in a large-scale print, was 
accented with a large flower, cut from the 
print and faced, at the waist. A fitting re- 
vealed that the skirt was 3 in. too long for 
the client. Shortening the skirt at the hem 
would have distorted the print placement. 
Instead, the skirt was removed from the 
bodice and smaller amounts were taken off 
at the waist and at the hem to keep the 
print attractively positioned on the skirt. 
For more techniques from Meyer’s work- 
room, see “Techniques from the work- 
room,” which starts at right and continues 
on the following pages. [J 


Claire B. Shaeffer teaches couture sewing 
techniques in the summer program at 
Eastern Michigan University. For more 
information, contact E. A. Rhodes, E.M.U., 
108 Roosevelt Hall, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 

A special thanks to everyone at Gene 
Meyer who shared their time, ideas, and 
techniques so generously. 





Techniques 


from the 
workroom 


Every workroom has a personality of 

its own and Gene Meyer's was no 
exception. There were always 10 to 12 
garments in progress and each person 
worked on something different. Only 
one person usually worked on each 
garment once the fabric was cut, a 
process that is more like home sewing 
than the assembly-line method used 

in ready-to-wear factories. All the cutting 
and fitting as well as most decisions 
relating to the construction, however, 
were made by Yolanda, the head of 
dressmaking; and Edgar, the tailor. Both 
worked with Meyer to perfect and true 
patterns, as well as to make the toiles, 
the mock-up muslin garments. 

After a client placed an order and 
her measurements were taken, a 
pattern was drafted using her 
measurements for that particular 
design. If the design was 
straightforward and the fabric did not 
easily bruise or crush, the garment 
was cut in the fashion fabric and hand 
basted together for the first fitting. 
Otherwise, a muslin toile was made. 


Cutting and marking 

After a toile had been used for 
fitting, it was sometimes cut apart on 
the seamlines, pressed, and used as 
a pattern for cutting the garment. 
Marking matchpoints and intricate 
seams is unbelievably simple when 
you've trimmed away the toile’s 
seam allowances. You do have to 
measure and mark the seam 
allowances accurately before cutting 
out the fabric. 

To mark intricate seamlines and 
darts when the seam allowances 
haven’t been trimmed from the toile, 
try this technique, which one of the 
seamstresses was using: Fold the 
muslin on the seamline. With a white 
dressmaker’s pencil or needle and 
thread, mark the stitching line right on 
the fold. 

Many of Meyer’s overlays, caftans, 
and linings are made of silk chiffon, 
which Yolanda is an expert at 
cutting. She covers the cutting table 
with lightweight tissue; this same 
tissue is similar to a very fine drafting 
tracing paper that architects or 
interior designers might use. The 
tissue is a smoother surface than 
most worktables and makes it easy to 
arrange the chiffon. After spreading a 
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4 rs 2 
Nude-colored silk chiffon calms the glare of a 
gold-sequined evening gown to a soft twinkle. 


Like Chanel, Meyer sometimes lines jackets 
with fabric to match the shirt. The jacket band 
and facing are one piece of crepe de chine, 
folded at the edge and mitered. 


This coat requires a corefully reinforced corner 
at the underarm and pressing with fingers fo 
get the seam fo lie fiat. 











single layer of chiffon over the paper and 
straightening it carefully, she lays the 
muslin pattern over the chiffon, anchors 
with weights, and cuts out the garment. 


Reinforced corners 


One of the fascinating aspects of 

Meyer’s workroom was that different 
seamstresses use different techniques 

to accomplish the same or similar goals. 
Reinforcing corners is one such varied 
technique. Some of Meyer’s designs 

featured kimono sleeves with gusset- 

like insets at the underarm, while others 
featured inset corners as a part of the 

design itself. I observed two variations, 

one for medium-weight fabrics and one | 
for ravelly or thick fabrics. 


Mediuin-weight fabrics—This technique 
is shown in the vertical sequence of 
drawings on the left of the facing page. 
Mark the seamlines that meet at the 
corner with thread for about 1’ in. 
With the right side up, mark the clip line 
with chalk, and cover the corner with a 
scrap of fine transparent fabric like a silk 
organza. I like silk organza because it’s 
easier to shape than a synthetic. 
Generally, place the organza so its 
grainline matches the fabric’s. 

Set the machine fora short stitch 
length, approximately 15 sts to 20 sts per 
in., and stitch just outside the chalk line, 
from the raw edge to the thread-traced 
corner. With the needle down, pivot 90° 
at the corner; take a single stitch; pivot 90° 
again; and stitch back to the edge. 
Carefully clip between the lines of stitching 
to the corner. Wrap the organza around 
the cut edges of the clip to cover and bind 
them. Stitch from the raw edge to the 
corner through all layers as close to the 
little seam as you can, and trim the 
excess organza from the wrong side. To 
finish, overcast the bound edges by hand. 

To assemble the garment, work with 
the reinforced corner on top so you can 
clearly see the marked corner; pin and 
stitch with the sections’ right sides 
together. 











Pile fabrics—I watched the technique, 

shown in the upper right drawings on the 

facing page, being used to reinforce the 

armscye of a cut-in sleeve on an alpaca coat 

with a ‘-in. pile. It requires two 1-in. by 

4-in. strips of bias-cut lining fabric. 
Begin with the wrong side up. Mark 

the corner precisely. Align the raw edges 

of a strip and the garment, beginning 

about 3 in. from the corner. Stitch just 

inside the seamline to the corner. Stop 

at the corner with the needle down, raise 

the presser foot, and pivot the garment 


so you are ready to stitch the second side 
of the corner. Align the second strip 
with the adjacent edge of the garment, 
butted up to the needle. Lower the foot, 
and stitch the strip to the edge. Clip the 
garment section and only the first strip 
to the corner. 


Dowble-faced fabrics 

For his Fall/Winter collection, Mever 
designed several coats of an alpaca 
doublecloth that was brown on the 
outside and pink on the inside. 
Doublecloth is made with five sets of 
varn: two sets—a warp and weft—were used 
to weave the pink side; another two 
sets—again a warp and weft—were used to 
weave the brown side; and one set binds 
the two lavers together. The following 
seaming and edging techniques are 
useful if vou’re tempted to try your own 
double-faced fabric coat. The processes 
for both are shown in the center and 
bottom right drawing sequences on the 
facing page. 


Seams—For seams, the two fabric layers 
are separated and stitched together in pairs. 
The seam allowance can be as large as 

you like, but for example purposes, I chose 
a half inch. 

Clip the binding threads with a small 
pair of scissors and rip the layers apart to a 
depth of 1 in., twice the width of the 
seam allowance. With the right sides of the 
outer layers together, machine stitch the 
outer layers together and press open. 

Trim the remaining seam allowances 
to % in. and turn the raw edges to the 
wrong side of the inner layers so the 
folds are aligned with the seamline. Pin 
and slipstitch the seam. Press. 


Edges—This is a technique for finishing 
edges on hems, front openings, 
and pockets. 

Start by topstitching around the edge 
at twice the seam allowance width from the 
raw edges. The topstitching keeps the 
edge straight and limits how far you can 
separate the layers. (You could hand 
baste instead if you don’t want to have any 
topstitching showing.) Separate the two 
layers to the topstitching. To stabilize the 
outside layer of fabric, center a strip of 
“-in.-wide plain-weave tape on the 
seamline and apply with a running 
stitch. To miter the corners, trim out as 
much bulk as you need so you can 
flatten the corner; catchstitch the raw 
edges together. Turn in the edges of the 
coat and pin; then slipstitech them together, 
keeping the slipstitches relatively loose 
so they won't create pinches in the 
garment’s pile. —C. B.S. 
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Reinforcing corners in 
medium-weight fabric 


Reinforcing corners in pile 
This technique works well for heavy fabrics at corners such as the armscye of a cut-in sleeve. 
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Narrowing a Sleeve 


A more comfortable fit 
Olus fabric savings 






by Margaret Komives ~ a 


ne of the current design Tuck out the pattern 


trends in patterns is the un- 
darted bodice with deep arm- 
holes and very full sleeves. 
These lines are pleasing to the eye and 





Measuring and tucking excess out of a 
sleeve pattern is a simple procedure. And 
you can always reuse the adjusted pattern. 
To show you how it’s done, I’ve adjusted 













comfortable to wear as a dress or blouse 
without a jacket, or as a coat over a gar- 
ment of similar cut. 

But let’s face it-who needs all that 






two types of pattern: one with a standard Neat _ ee J 
set-in sleeve and one with a raglan sleeve. =I panna 


amet J 





Adjusting a set-in sleeve—For the standard 





sleeve, especially if the garment is to be 
worn under a vest, a semi-fitted jacket, ora 
coat? Not only will the fabric get badly 
wrinkled, but the comfort level will surely 
be low with that excess fabric gathered up 
at the underarm. 

And who needs the inconvenience? 
These sleeves are often more than 222 in. 
wide, which means that you would have to 
cut one piece, then refold the fabric at least 
once more, often twice, to cut the remain- 
ing pieces. It is nothing short of a logistics 
problem to keep the fabric on grain with 
all this refolding, especially if the fabric is 
one of the lovely silkies we all like to use. 


Check out the pattern layout 

A full-sleeve design is not always fully evi- 
dent from the diagram or the photo on the 
pattern envelope. Many stores will allow you 
to take the guide sheet out of the pattern 
envelope before purchasing it. That way you 
can study the pattern piece diagrams and 
the layout. If you see, on a 45-in. layout, that 
half the fabric width does not accommodate 
the sleeve pattern, you know that the sleeve 
is cut very full. 

If you really like the pattern otherwise, 
the sleeves can be easily adjusted. The 
higher armhole that results will likely be 
more comfortable. And the change can re- 
sult in considerable savings. The last blouse 
pattern I used called for 2’ yds. of fabric. By 
slightly narrowing the sleeve, I was able to 
cut the blouse from just under 2"/ yds., a %- 
yd. savings. Not having to refold the fabric 
and reestablish the grainline was also a real 
savings of time and effort, to say nothing of 
my sanity. 
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set-in sleeve top, make the first correction to 
the sleeve pattern. Lay it on the fabric, 
which is folded in half on the lengthwise 
grain, to see how much will have to be re- 
moved. Let’s say it’s 2 in. That means well 
take 1 in. out of each half of each sleeve. 
These sleeves usually have a very shallow 
cap, so it’s no problem to remove the excess 
width: Fold two ‘A-in.-deep tucks, each of 
which takes up 1 in. of the pattern width, 
parallel to the grainline, beginning about 
midway between the center of the cap and 
the underarm seam, as shown at top on the 
facing page. Try to avoid the area with the 
greatest slant. True the cutting line (see Ba- 
sics, p. 20 for more on tucking, slashing and 
spreading, and truing) and the seamline. 

Next, take out 1 in. from the bodice front 
and back in the armscye area by foldinga 'A- 
in.-deep tuck perpendicular to the grainline, 
again avoiding the area of greatest slant. We 
have to compromise on position in this ex- 
ample because of a special placket; we make 
the tuck just below it. If there is a separate 
facing piece, make the same alteration on it. 

Whatever amount is removed from the 
length of a garment in the armscye area 
must be added at the lengthen-or-shorten 
line or the lower edge if the length is to 
remain the same. Slash on the lengthen- 
or-shorten line and spread the pattern 
(1 in.). The blouse will be the same length 
it was originally. 

One last detail: The sleeve is attached to a 
cuff. Hence, the original width at the lower 
edge must be restored by adding to the un- 


For a better fit with overgarmenis, try a simple 
sieeve-narrowing pattern adjustment. 
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derarm seams. To do so, you can pivot out 
from the underarm/armscye cutting-line 
junction the needed amount (in this case 
1 in.) on each side, and retrace the cutting 
lines. (For more on pivot-and-slide pattern 
adjustments, see Threads, No. 33, p. 46.) 


Adjusting a raglan style—For the raglan 
sleeve, pattern adjustments are no more dif- 
ficult, although the pattern is a bit different 
in that the sleeve begins at the neckline. Lay 
out the sleeve pattern, as explained above, to 
see how much the sleeve should be nar- 
rowed to accommodate the fabric. If that 
amount gives you the desired armscye 
height, youre all set. Simply tuck out the ex- 
cess on the sleeve and on the bodice, then 
lengthen the bodice to compensate, just as 
you would for a set-in sleeve. 

On some raglan styles, you may want to 
raise the armhole even more, without nar- 
rowing the sleeve further than would be 
necessary for an economical fabric layout. 
It’s actually easy to do (photos, lower right). I 
planned to make a blouse to wear with a 
handknit sweater-vest that has a deep arm- 
hole, but not nearly as deep as the sleeve 
pattern. While I found that I would need to 
narrow the sleeve by 1’ in. I wanted to 
shorten the armscye 2 in. to match the vest. 
I narrowed the sleeve the needed 1’ in. by 
tucking out ‘4 in. from each side parallel to 
the grainline. Then I shortened the bodice 
armscye by tucking out the desired 2 in. 
front and back, perpendicular to the grain- 
line, in the flattest part of the armhole 
curve. That left 1’4 in. still to be removed 
from each side of the sleeve armscye, which 
I accomplished with a crosswise tuck (photo, 
right). Thus on one-half of the sleeve I re- 
moved “4 in. from the width and 1’A in. from 
the length, for a total of 2 in. A larger length- 
wise tuck would have distorted the raglan 
seamline angle too much. This way, it’s easy 
to true the armscye lines. 

Our crosswise tuck in the sleeve actually 
shortens it, so we make a corresponding 
slash, and spread the sleeve pattern as well 
as the bodice pattern, at the lengthen-or- 
shorten line. We also widen the sleeve at 
the bottom to match up with the cuff. 

There is very little apparent change in 
the resulting garments, yet we’ve made 
cutting simpler and more economical, and 
the garments more versatile. Try it on the 
next wide-sleeved, deep-armscye blouse or 
dress you make. You'll be delighted with 
the results. [] 


Margaret Komives writes about and 
teaches sewing and tailoring at the 
Brown Deer Center of the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. She explained how to 
make a perfect lapel in Threads, No. 24. 
(Photos by the author) 
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To narrow a set-in 
sleeve, tuck half the 
needed correction 
lengthwise from each 
side of the armscye 
(below). Then take a 
corresponding _hori- 
zontal tuck from the 
bodice armscye, and 
relengthen the bodice 
fo compensate (left). 
The sleeve will be re- 
turned fo its original 
width at the cuff 


























To narrow the sleeve and further shorten the 
armsyce on a ragian style, take both length- 
wise and crosswise tucks on the sleeve. The fotal 
taken in corresponds to the horizontal tuck on 
the bodice. The sleeve has been relengthened 
and the cuff rewidened; the bodice must yet be 
slashed on the indicated line and spread fo its 
original length. 
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Norwegian Sweaters 





Finish your knitting with a flourish of embroidery 


by Nancy Carney 


wenty-five years ago I went to a 
traditional Norwegian wedding. 
The bride wore a green wool 
gathered skirt and matching vest 
with pewter clasps. Everything 
was embroidered with fine wool in Jacobe- 
an-style motifs. After the ceremony I stood 
behind her for the official pictures and 
couldn’t help but bend down and lift the 
hem of her garment—a picture photo- 
graphed for posterity. I was enchanted by 
her traditional ethnic gown and, later that 
evening, by the beautiful wool luskoften, 
knitted jackets and pullovers with embroi- 
dered wool edges or bibs called “felt,” that 
some of the guests wore. 

A few months later, I discovered Snow- 
flake Kits, a Norwegian mail-order business 
that supplied yarns, pewter clasps, and even 
embroidery felt kits. I still attract admiring 
stares when I wear the first sweater I made 
from one of their packages. Such durability 
of both the Triplex wool yarn and the ethnic 
design has led me to knit and design primar- 
ily within this style. In addition, my family 
of platinum blonds can tolerate this particu- 
lar wool touching their skin, whereas any- 
thing else causes rashes or discomfort. 

As the years went on, Snowflake kits car- 
ried fewer and fewer of the traditional de- 
signs with the embroidered edges, and I be- 
gan to design more and more of my own. 
Last autumn they discontinued them alto- 
gether, and when I wrote in protest, they re- 
sponded that such goods are no longer fash- 
ionable in Norway. They will still supply the 
patterns for their original embroidered 
sweater kits, however (See “Sources” on p. 43), 
and I recommend them highly. I have never 
ordered Norwegian wool from anyone but 
Snowflake because I find their quality and 
service so superior. 





Knitting the sweater 

Anyone who knits, embroiders, and sews 
moderately well can make the sweaters 
shown on the facing page. First you knit a 
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sweater. Then you embroider the wool 
bands to trim it, and finally you sew them to 
the sweater. I always knit in the round, in 
the Scandinavian manner, as explained in 
the drawings on p. 42. To figure out how 
many stitches you need to go around the 
body, knit a patterned swatch, count the 
number of stitches per inch, and multiply 
this figure by the desired number of inches 
around. Similarly, the number of rows per 
inch will tell you how many rows your swea- 
ter’s length will require. 

You can use just about any yarn for the 
knitted base. As in all knitting, the gauge is 
the important thing. However, to take the 
weight of the embroidery and its facing, I 
don’t recommend sport, or 3-ply, yarn. The 
2/4-ply Triplex is a bit lighter than worsted 
weight. But because the knitting is pat- 
terned throughout, the finished garment’s 
thickness is like a worsted-weight sweater 
with a gauge of six stitches to the inch. 

Perhaps the most traditional pattern is 
the “crossed ski” design. This looks like 
large Xs across the chest; the large star pat- 
tern at far right in the photo is also tradi- 
tional. In addition, knitters put a pattern 
or two right above the body and sleeve rib- 
bing (or above the embroidered cuff if the 
sleeve is unribbed), and at the sleeve 
shoulder. Theseare geometric and are usu- 
ally a series of smaller patterns separated 
by a repeating border. Scandinavian knit- 
ters also like to use “snowflake” dots 
throughout the unpatterned parts of their 
sweaters. This extra wool produces a ther- 
mal effect, making the entire garment 
warmer. The frequency of dots can vary, as 
shown in the center drawing on p. 42, but 
the closer they are, the warmer the sweater 
will be. If you add a contrasting color at the 
tops of the sleeves and shoulders, you can 
pick it up again in the embroidery. 

Knit the sleeves on a short circular nee- 
dle or five double-pointed needles, from 
the lower edge up, as shown in the right- 
hand drawing, p. 42. Include an additional 


half-inch for a facing at the top; then cast 
off. The sleeve will look short because the 
sweater has a dropped shoulder. To decide 
how long to knit the sleeve, hold the com- 
pleted body piece against the wearer to see 
approximately where the dropped shoul- 
der will be. Measure from wrist to this 
point for the sleeve length. 


Cutting the sweater 
After the three pieces are completed, you 
cut the body tube down the front for a car- 
digan, or, for a pullover, as far as is neces- 
sary to insert the embroidered chest panel. 
For a cardigan, the cutting line is at the 
end-of-round; but for a pullover, the end- 
of-round is placed under one of the 
sleeves. Before cutting, always run four 
lines of machine stitching (J prefer zigzag, 
but straightstitch is fine), two on either 
side of the cutting line to prevent raveling. 
To form a crew neck, use a plate to chalk 
mark a balanced arc 7 in. wide and 2 in. 
deep for the front. I machine stitch before 
cutting, as shown in the lower drawing on 
p. 42. Then I trim off the excess. Since the 
garment will have a stand-up collar, I leave 
about an inch of the knitting above the 
stitching for an extra interfacing. So, at this 
point, I am careful not to cut away any fur- 
ther than the height of the planned collar. 
Next I make the sleeve cuts the depth of 
the top of the sleeve width. I set my sleeves 
in by machine, allowing the half-inch fac- 
ing to extend beyond the sewing line on 
the inside. Then I hem it over the raw edge. 
Some people like to set the sleeves in an 
inch or two so the shoulder isn’t as 
dropped. To make a partially set-in sleeve, 
sew, then cut a rectangle one to two inches 
into the body tube for the depth of the 
sleeve; be sure to make the sleeves corre- 
spondingly longer. I prefer the traditional 
dropped shoulder style; and, besides, I hate 
to waste any of my knitting. If you’re new 
to cutting knitting, try thinking of the 
pieces as expensive yard goods. Oo 
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Norwegian sweofters are knit as tubes, then 


cut open for cardigan or pullover styles. Em- 


! “felts” trim the openings. [Photo by 


Yvonne Taylor) 
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Knitting the sweater 


_ Knit all pieces in the round. (Dimensions approx) 








ski design 
at chest 


geometric — 


patterns 
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1. Cast onto circular needle 10% 
fewer sts fhan required for boay. 
K1, p1 or K2, p2 for 2-in. rib. 


Cutting and sewing the sweater 






1. Machine sew 4 zigzag 
or straightstitch lines 
down front for cardigan; 
then cuf. For pullover, ! 
sew and cut to here. | 

2. Mark, sew, and cut 

front neckline. 


3. Sew and cut down 
sides for depth 
of sleeve top. 






Sleeve tube 


of boay sts, and knit 
around in desired 
pats to shoulder. 


for cuff height. 
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4. Weove or sew 
shoulder seams. 


»e- § Machine- or hand-set 
sleeve in opening, 
and hem % in. knit 
facing over cut 
armhole edge. 


. Or, for modified set-in 
sleeve, sew and cut 
awoy 7 in. to 2 in. 
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Cutting line lw 


You can do all of this shaping by hand, 
and for a well-finished sweater, you would 
even weave the shoulder seam so that it is 
invisible. To do that, you have to unravel the 
shoulder bind-off to give you open loops. 
Then you graft the loops together, as shown 
in Basics, p. 22.1 am a lazy finisher, and so I 
simply sew all my seams by machine. 


Embroidering the trim 

Nowhere have I found a detailed descrip- 
tion of what to use for embroidery materi- 
als or an account of how to attach the em- 
broidered trims to the sweater. Even my 
original Snowflake kit simply told me to do 
the embroidery in any stitches and colors I 
desired and then, “Affix to knitted gar- 
ment.” From that first sweater I was on my 
own, so I treated my embroidered cuffs, 
front edgings, and collar as if I were tailor- 
ing a blazer. 

Today, I buy a good grade, closely woven 
wool for my embroidery base. I still prefer 
the traditional black and usually use Pend- 
leton wool. A cardigan generally requires a 
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half-yard of 60-in.-wide material for the 
embroidery and facings. I also like to runa 
wool-covered cording around the outside 
of the collars, cuffs, and edgings. 

I sketch most of my designs on any avail- 
able paper first, as shown on the facing 
page. After looking at many pictures of tra- 
ditional Scandinavian clothing, you will 
develop a feel for what is ethnic. I have al- 
ways wanted to go beyond this traditional 
point but have only just begun. You could 
think about embrcidering Jacobean, Na- 
tive American, or Oriental designs; and you 
might vary the knitted base to include a 
greater variety of yarns and give the gar- 
ment a homespun, dressy, or eclectic feel. 

It is difficult for me to embroider with 
wool yarn on wool and not shade the indi- 
vidual designs with long-and-short stitches, 
but I have not seen this done in any of the 
Scandinavian sources. They seem to use 
mostly satin stitch, stem stitch, and back 
stitch to work somewhat geometric designs, 
often repeated along a curving baseline. Em- 
broidered areas are filled in with bright 





fewer than wrist sts, and rib 
for 2 in. For embroidered cuff. 
cast on full number of wrist sts, 
and work stockineite 





20 in. 
3. K 1 or 2 rnds 
contrasting copii 
color; bind off. a a gear. S : 
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Sts, if needed. Work 
up in pats; inc 2 sts 
every in. to desired 
shoulder width. 


3. K1 or 2 rnds 
contrasting 
color. K in. facing. 


4. Bind off. 





Affer positioning the edges exactly, Carney 
Slipstitches them to the sweater. 


wool; sometimes one or more of the colors 
will be the exact shade of the knitting wool. 
Usually the knitted sweater looks dull in 
comparison to the embroidery. 

First I decide the width, length, and 
shape of the embroidered pieces and make 
a paper pattern for each. I make the collar 
and front edges of a cardigan or pullover 
the same width, usually about 2'4 in. A bib 
front usually extends 8 to 10 in., and it 
may flare toward the bottom. I measure the 
sweater base carefully to determine the 
length of cardigan fronts and collar, which 
will be set after the front edges have been 
applied. At first I used sewing patterns to 
help me with the collar shape. Embroi- 
dered cuffs are usually the same width as 
the other pieces, but occasionally, Ill de- 
sign them twice as deep. Then on the pat- 
terns, I draw a sinuous connecting line 
throughout the design. Next I begin to play 
with the basic Scandinavian shapes along 
this baseline until I have something that 
appeals to me. I usually leave about a half- 
inch of breathing space around the design. 
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When finished, I transfer the design onto 
the Pendleton wool with the vertical cardi- 
gan edgings set along the crossgrain and 
the center back of the collar on grain. I use 
dressmaker’s carbon first, and then go over 
this with white ink. The more definite the 
transferred markings, the easier it will be 
to embroider; but I have occasionally just 
sketched on the Pendleton wool with 
chalk. Be sure to leave room for a %-in. 
seam allowance all around all the pieces. 

I do most of my embroidery in wool 
yarns. I buy some crewel thread and usual- 
ly unply some of the Triplex I have used for 
knitting. The embroidered colors and the 
sweater body then match exactly. Because 
the plies of the Norwegian yarn are spun 
more firmly than American yarn, unplying 
is easy. Each ply is just a hair thinner than 
crewel yarn. I work highlights within the 
design in pearl cotton and cotton floss of 
varying weights. I like the slight contrast- 
ing sheen that the cotton gives. In most of 
my designs, I add a bright gold pearl cotton 
(or doubled floss) line along the edges for 
accent. I usually work it in stem stitch, but 
sometimes I make the line zigzag or use a 
variation of simple couching. (See Basics, 
p. 20 for some embroidery stitches.) I also 
use the cotton floss for French knots and 
the smaller leaves and flowers. 


Sources 


Nordic Fiber Arts 

4 Cutts Ra. 

Durham, NH 03824 

Yarns, patterns and kits, pewter buttons 
and clasps; color cards $5. 


Norsk Fjord Fiber 
PO Box 271-T 
Lexington, GA 30648 
Suitable yarns, wide assortment of 
| pewter buttons and clasps, sweater kits, 
tools, and books; catalog $1. 


Snowflake Kits 

N-1315 Nes@ya 

Norway 

Triplex wool yarn {50g skeins) in beautiful 
jewel colors, Variety of pewter buttons and 
Clasps. Pricing reasonable; accepts 
personal checks in US. funds; yarn prices 
lower in bulk. 


Books 


Bohn, Annichen Siodbern, Norwegian 
Sweoter Designs. Oslo, Norway: Grondahl 
and Son, 1965. Excellent plates of 
antique knitted garments and their pattern 
designs, updates the luskoften. 

Dale Yarn Company's Knit Your Own 
Norwegian Sweaters. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1974. Traditional designs 

and methods, 

snook, Barbara, Embroidery Stitches. 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1986. Excellent 
stitch dictionary. 
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Assembling and finishing 

After completing the embroidery and cut- 
ting out the pieces, I steam iron them flat 
at the same time I am steaming the knitted 
body. I cut an interfacing (stiff Pellon or 
hair canvas) and a facing (of the Pendleton 
wool), both the same size as the embroi- 
dered pieces. Then I cover cording with a 
bias strip of the same color wool or a com- 
plementary color. I usually use the same 
color fabric for the facing and the embroi- 
dery base. Next, I baste the interfacing to 
the embroidered pieces. For the pullover, I 
assemble collar and bib facing and sew 
about an inch of the “felt” collar-bib seam 
at its front edge. Then I attach the covered 
cording, right sides together, along the out- 
er edges of the pieces, aligning seam 
allowances. Finally, I sew on the facing 
over the piping, right sides together. I clip 
corners and curves, turn the pieces, and 
steam them flat once again. I allow them to 
dry thoroughly while I finish cutting and 
assembling the sweater. 

With someone wearing the knitted base, 
or using a dressmaker’s dummy, I fold un- 
der the seam allowances and pin the un- 
piped edges of the embroidered pieces to 
the sweater to make sure everything is po- 
sitioned exactly. This step is crucial for col- 
lars and the embroidered bib fronts of pull- 


overs; they must be straight and balance 
exactly. You might need to trim away a bit 
more of the Knitted garment, but be very 
careful. If you trim too much, you cannot 
put it back. I do not run more machine 
stitching before doing this additional trim- 
ming because all the cut edges will imme- 
diately be covered and protected by the 
embroidered, faced pieces, so they won't 
have a chance to ravel. 

Next I slipstitch (see Basics, p. 20) the 
embroidered pieces onto the knitted base 
by hand, as shown in the photo on the fac- 
ing page. I sew the pewter clasps or buttons 
onto the embroidered fronts before finally 
slipstiching the facing inside. This way the 
facing covers the thread and knots. 

Remember, even after you have decided 
upon your embroidery and knitting de- 
signs, the time required forthis garment is 
the equivalent of a patterned-throughout 
sweater and a crewel pillow or two, plus 
partial tailoring of a suit jacket. If your de- 
sign is timeless and you use the best mate- 
rials available to you, your sweater will 
withstand hard use for several decades. You 
will probably want to wear it that long too.[_] 


Nancy Carney lives in Newtown, CT, 
where she designs gardens and sweaters 
and teaches knitting. 


Embroidery designs Add %in. seam allowance on all pieces, Cut facings same size. 


Cardigan front edge 
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original design for | 
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an old photograph.| Oe 
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Mustrations by Chris Clapp 





igure Flattery 


Create the body proportions you want 
with carefully chosen clothing 


by Jan Larkey 


hether you make clothing 
“_ or simply wear it, an eye 
trained to see the impact 
, = of an outfit’s style lines 
and shapes on your own body can be more 
helpful than a huge budget or years of sew- 
ing experience. I see my job as an image 
consultant as a way to help women, wheth- 
er they’re sewers or shoppers, avoid dis- 
appointment and discouragement over 
the clothes they select by teaching 
them how to figure out their figures, 
figure out fashions, and how to put 
the two together. 

I’ve devised a simple-to-use figure analy- 
sis system that’s entirely visual. No mea- 
surements are used, because how you look 
in a finished garment is based on visual 
impact, not inches. 

Learning to evaluate the visual impact of 
yourself and your clothes requires no more 
toolsthan a full-length mirror and an open 
mind. For the initial figure evaluation, 
you'llneed some string, acouple of straight 
sticks, like dowels or yardsticks, and a 
friend. I’ll walk you through my method 
for determining your body’s proportions 
and provide a quick demonstration of the 
proportion-emphasizing power of clothing 
shapes, then Ill give you my analysis of the 
impact of a few designer outfits as modeled 
by real women. 





Figuring out our figures 

The first step to controlling your image is 
to understand your figure. The drawings at 
the top of the facing page show the most 
important areas to analyze, and how to 
make the tests: You need to know if your 
legs and your torso are visually balanced; 
how your hips and shoulders relate to each 
other; and if you are long-waisted, short- 
waisted, or in between. With clients, and in 
my book Flatter Your Figure, I check 16 
other figure issues that focus on specific 
areas like busts and arms, but these three 
whole-body tests are the basis of propor- 
tional figure analysis. 
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With an eye to proportion, Jan Larkey trans- 
forms her own figure. (Phofos by Ric Evans) 


The ideal fashion image is a balanced fig- 
ure. Legs should be as long as, or longer 
than, the rest of the body (torso plus head). 
Shoulders should be as wide as, or slightly 
wider than, the hips. Waists should be just 
slightly lower than halfway between shoul- 
ders and the bottom of the hips. If you 
don’t have ideal proportions, don’t despair; 
few people do. The trick is to wear clothing 
that helps you appear to be proportioned 
this way. The two figures in the photos 
above are identical (they’re both me!), but 
they hardly look it. 

These idealized proportions are about as 
close to a constant as you'll find in the fick- 
le world of fashion. Fashion trends certain- 
ly play with and purposely distort body 
proportions, but trends that flatter few fig- 
ures are usually not around long. If a cur- 
rent style’s lines make you look ridiculous, 
by all means resist them! 


Figuring out fashions 
Analyzing clothing is more complicated 


- than analyzing bodies, because of the be- 


wildering array of styles, details, fabrics, 
colors, and all the combinations that 
sewers can create. But when you evaluate 
clothing in terms of how well it contributes 
to the impression of an ideally propor- 
tioned figure in the areas just described, 
the issue becomes much simpler. 

The Key is to learn to see the dominant 
line or lines in the garment, whether they 
are part of the fabric, like stripes and 
plaids; or structural, like seams, openings, 
and silhouettes. You should choose to wear 
vertical or converging lines on the parts of 
your body that you want to lengthen or 
narrow, and horizontal or diverging lines 
where you want your figure to appear 
wider or shorter. 

In the four drawings at the bottom of the 
facing page you'll see how the dominant 
lines, and the impact, can be changed in a 
single outfit, and how these changes can be 
internal, external, or both. Next time you 
look ata fashion magazine or catalog, trace 
over the dominant, lines of the garments 
pictured and evaluate them. It’s a great way 
to train your eye. To see yourself objective- 
ly in clothes, stand a full five feet or more 
from the mirror, so you can see your figure 
as others will. Always consider the effect of 
your total image, from head to toe. 


Looking good 

In the photos that follow, ve put friends of 
mine in clothing designed by dressmakers 
and designers from the Pittsburgh area, 
where I live. I’ve put myself in an outfit that 
I nearly passed up in a department store, 
until I played with its proportions and 
turned it into one of my favorites. This way, I 
can show you how I evaluate clothing fora 
final impact that brings compliments and 
confidence. Oo 


Jan Larkey is the author of Flatter Your Fig- 
ure, published by Prentice-Hall this spring. 
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Testing your body proportions For ail tests stand five or more feet from a full-length mirror. 


Are your legs and torso visually balanced? Do your hips balance your shoulders? 
ideally, legs are as long as, or longer than, torso plus head. al | 
Bend slightly at your hips, and hold a stick across the hip/leg crease. 

Have your friend hold a second stick across the top of your head, parallel 
to the first stick, Compare body lengths above and below the lower stick. 


- 





f 
ideally, shoulders are as wide, or slightly wider than, hips. Have your 
friend place one end of a stick at the shoulder point, then rest the ofher 
end of the stick at the widest part of the hip/thigh area. If the stick is 
— perfectly vertical, your hips and shoulders are balanced. 


Are you long-waisted or short-waisted? 








i | j 
ideally, the waistline is slightly lower than halfway between shoulders 
and the bottom of the hips. Tie a string snugly around your natural 
waistline, then hold a stick under the curve of your Cerriere. Have your 
friend hold a stick across the points of your shoulders, parallel to the first 
one. Compare the spaces fram string to each stick, fram the back. 





Changing the 
dominant lines 


Dominant line: 
verticals. Vertical 
lines make you 
look up and 
down the boay. 
Use them to 
lengthen and 
slim parts of 
your figure. 
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Hustration by Phoebe Gaughan 


Figure analysis: Full figure, 
hips wider than shouiders, 
short waist, tail. 

A. The dominant line of 

this ensemble is the extra- 
wide waistband that 
shorfens an already too- 
short waist, and widens 
waist and hips. B. Folding 
over the band and 
blousing the top elongates 
Jan's upper torso. The 
addition of the necklace 
adds an accent that 

Shiffs atiention foward her 
face and awoy from her 
figure challenges. C. The 
color change in the 

jacket lapels creates strong 
vertical lines. The length 
camouflages tummy and 
hips. Shoulder pads add 
width to balance the hips in 
each image. 








tp : | Figure analysis: High hips, 
> het, x? wider than shoulders, tall (A). 
es A diagonal line can have the 
effect of eifher a vertical or 
horizontal line, depending on 
the angle. B. The pink diagonals 
here increase the length of 
Rusty's torso and widen her 
shoulders, but her hips are 
widened by the long, bulky jacke?, 
especially when she has her 
hands in the pockets. C. Here, the 
yellow band makes you look 
across Rusty’s shoulders. The gray 
coat cuts her equally in haf, 
but this shorter jacket makes her 
legs look longer and divides 
her boay in more interesting 
proportions. The converging 
hemline angle of the shorter 
jacket narrows Rusty's hips, and 
the angle of the pockets narrows 
her waist. it's usually best to 
_ match a solid color to the ’ 
dominant color of a muli- a 
_ colored element, so the best ~~: 
semble here would be created 
___ if Rusty had a jacket in the colors of 
_———sC€B, cut in the lines of C. (Designer: 
Roberta Weissburg} 
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Figure analysis: good 
proportions, narrow hips, short. 
A. The curved design on the 
sweoter acts like diverging 
diagonals, and adds an element 
of femininity, but Carols selection 
Of skirt, sweater, and boots isnt 
quite working. B. Forming the 
sweater hem into another curve 
creates a well-proportioned 
siihouette and the illusion of 
slightly longer legs. Raising 
the shoulders and the sleeves 
adds balancing wicdth. C. 
Eliminating the waistline 
altogether makes Carol look 
faller and slimmer, and the 
focal decoration now seems 
fo float upward to illuminate 
the face, instead of sinking 
towards the waist. A straight 
black skirt would create the 
same illusion. (Designer: 


Sue Raoford) 





Figure analysis: long 

neck, short legs, and 
hourglass waistihips, 
medium height. 

Looking your best may 

be as simple as 
rearranging the parts of 

an ensemble, What works 
on Carol (A.) is a disaster 
on Mary Beth {B.}. Carol's 
narrow hips can easily 
support a hipline, but 
moving the belt up 
accents Mary Beth's assef— 
a finy waist. Her long 

neck looks exposed without 
the added horizontal 
supplied by the turtleneck, 
which overpowers even 

the lengthening effect of 
the black necklace. C. 
Shoulder pads balance 
and slim the hips as 

usual, and correct a sloping 
shoulder. Pulling her hair 
back helps to lengthen and 
slim the entire effect. 
(Designer: Chris Hoke) [[] 
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- Gossamer panels 


are simple fo sew 
and sturdier 
than they look 


by Mary Galpin Barnes 


ressing your window with 
lace creates an airy and com- 
forting old-world feeling. De- 
pending on its surroundings, 
lace can evoke images of re- 
finement, of Victorian sumptuousness, or of 
country simplicity. Lace curtains filter the 
day’s sunlight and mask the night’s black- 
ness, providing privacy at any time. 

Despite its delicate appearance, lace for 
curtains is quite sturdy and surprisingly 
easy to sew. Lace panels usually need nei- 
ther linings nor tricky pinch pleating to 
become stylish window coverings. Made to 
hang flat on the window, or made fuller to 
gather in gentle folds, they require the 
same basic construction methods. 

To learn the fine points of working with 
lace to make curtains, I checked with the 
experts at Rue de France (see “Sources” on 
p. 51). They shared their methods for mea- 
suring, cutting, and sewing the panels, and I 
found that their tips worked reliably for me. 





Curtain syles 

You can use lace at your windows alone or 
combined with fabric draperies. The treat- 
ments are usually simple: a flat or gathered 
panel of lace covering the whole window or 
just the lower half, with or without a va- 
lance at the top. These can be made as tie- 


Professional method's make these elegant cur- 
fains easy to sew. (Photo by Susan Kahn, cour- 
tesy of Rue de France) 
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back curtains held by simple ties or deco- 
rative drapery hooks. Flat panels are 
popular because they're economical—no 
extra yardage for gathering. Held by both 
top and bottom rods, lace curtains on a 
glass paneled door look especially nice. 

Whether you want your curtains flat or 
gathered, there are basically two ways to 
hang them: with a rod through a rod pock- 
et on the curtain or with café rings. If you 
plan to open and close the curtains regu- 
larly, the café rings are best, but otherwise, 
the choice is purely aesthetic. 

Choose and install the rods before making 
your curtains. For rod-pocket installations, 
you can use any style of rod, including the 
standard U-shaped curtain rod, which holds 
the curtains away from the window; sash or 
tension rods, installed inside the window 
frame; or a café rod. Decide whether you 
want the curtains to end inside the window 
frame or outside the frame. You might not 
want to hide attractive window moldings. 
When placing rods for rod-pocket curtains, 
allow an inch above the rod for trim or a 
header (a self-fabric ruffle). For curtains 
hung with café rings, use a round rod, either 
café, tension, or sash. 


Lace fabrics 

The laces commmonly available for cur- 
tains are made by machines that were in- 
vented during the industrial revolution. 
The two main types of machine lace are 
Nottingham and Leavers, pictured at right. 

Nottingham lace is characterized by 
back-and-forth stitches of thread twisted 
over an understructure of thinner threads. 
The design is controlled by a jacquard ma- 
chine and punch cards, which produce a 
stitch pattern of mostly vertical and hori- 
zontal bars. This lace can resemble filet 
crochet (see Basics on p. 22). 

Leavers lace was designed to look like 
handmade bobbin lace. Like Nottingham, 
its production relies on a complex twisting 
of threads. Leavers lace, however, does not 
have the understructure of Nottingham, 
and the resulting fabric has a more hand- 
made look. One way to recognize Leavers 
lace is to pull gently at the threads on a cut 
edge: because of the twisting method, they 
are locked together and will not unravel. 

The fiber content of lace fabric varies from 
95% cotton, 5% nylon to 100% acrylic. Many 
sewers prefer lace with a high cotton content 
because of its look and feel, but cotton dis- 
colors and loses tensile strength on expo- 
sure to the sun. Synthetics and cotton 
blends are more resistant to sun damage, 
and many resemble cotton in texture. Syn- 
thetic lace is stable and machine washable. 
Suppliers of blended cotton lace recommend 
machine washing on the delicate cycle, hand 
washing, or dry cleaning to preserve the fi- 
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bers. They do not advise tumble drying. 
Curtain lace can be found in widths from 
18 in. to 75 in., with some patterns available 
in widths up to 90 in. Unlike most sewing 
fabrics, lace patterns may be available in 
several different widths, making it possible 
to fit all the windows in a room with match- 
ing panels without piecing. Coordinating trim 
that may work with more than one pattern 
is often available, in widths from “A in. to 13 
in. The wider trims can be used as valances. 
The way you measure, cut, and finish lace 
panels depends on whether the lace is too 
bulky to be turned double in a hem or header. 
For the rod pocket in heavyweight lace, you 
will need to purchase grosgrain ribbon in a 
matching color and appropriate width. 
When purchasing fabric (see “Sources” 
on p. 51), look carefully at the horizontal 
grain to see that it is straight and perpen- 
dicular to the selvages. Lay the selvage 
against the straight edge of a table and 
check the horizontal grain with a T-square. 
Fabric that is less than an inch off grain 
across a 35-in.-wide fabric won't affect the 
curtains structurally, since the vertical ele- 
ments provide stability, and probably 
won't be noticeable. However, if there’s a 
prominent horizontal element to the de- 
sign, the defect will stand out. If fabric 
youve already purchased turns out to be 
noticeably off grain, try to straighten it by 
stretching the fabric along the bias. 


Measuring and cutting 
Your base measurement for all curtain 
styles is from the top of the rod to where 
you want the curtain to hang, which can be 
anywhere between the sill and the floor. 
Recent fashion has even had curtains pud- 
dled on the floor. For door curtains, mea- 
sure from the top of the upper rod to the 
bottom of the lower rod, which will be be- 
tween the bottom of the glass and the floor. 
For curtain width, measure the length of 
the curtain rod, measuring inside the brack- 
ets on a café rod. Make shirred lace curtains 
1’ times the rod length. For fuller curtains, 
make the width twice the rod length. 
Decide how you want the design to be po- 
sitioned relative to either the top or the bot- 
tom of the curtain. This is especially impor- 
tant if the curtain has prominent design 
elements, such as birds or large flowers. Rue 
de France generally makes up their curtains 
by positioning a whole design element at the 
bottom, reasoning that the design is often 
more visible at the bottom than at the top, 
where it may be hidden in gathers or be 
above eye level. When making several cur- 
tains of the same fabric for a room, place the 
design at exactly the same level for all of 
them. Place the basket of flowers at the bot- 
tom of every curtain, for example, even if the 
curtains are different lengths. 





Nottingham lace generally has a right and 
a wrong side. On the wrong side the vertical 
threads of the understructure are more visi- 
ble. With Leavers lace, the difference be- 
tween faces may be less obvious, but it’s 
safest to use one side as the right side. 

To mark the fabric for cutting, lay it on a 
table with one selvage against a straight edge 
of the table. Using a T-square or an L-square, 
draw the cutting lines with a chalk wheel 
(available from Nancy’s Notions; see 
“Sources,” p. 51). A chalk wheel works well 
because it puts no drag on the fabric, which 
could pull the fabric out of shape and distort 
the line. Use scissors to cut along these lines; 
the fabric can get caught in a rotary cutter. 


Rod pocket curtain—Rod pockets in 
heavyweight lace are made from grosgrain 
ribbon. Sewn-on trim finishes off the raw 
edges at the top and bottom of the lace panel 
(see top left drawing, p. 50). 

Mark the edge of the fabric where you 
want the design on the lace to end at the 
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This Nottingham sample {fop) shows the design 
worked over backing threads. The Leavers lace 
(bottom) is lighter weight. 
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Nustration by Christine Charbonneau 


RS lace fabric 


bottom of the curtain. Using your base mea- 
surement, measure up and mark the top of 
the curtain. This will be your top cutting 
line. Add one trim width to the bottom mark. 
For example, if youre using 1-in.-wide trim, 
mark the fabric 1 in. below the bottom 
mark. This is your bottom cutting line. 

To make a door curtain, add two trim 
widths to the basic measurement from the 
top of the upper rod to the bottom of the 
lower rod. Mark all your curtains using the 
bottom cutting line and the point on the 
pattern at which it falls as your starting 
point. Measure up for the top cutting line. 

Rod-pocket curtains of lightweight lace 
are hemmed top and bottom. The rod pocket 
is stitched into the top hem, with a header 
above. For a door installation, a rod pocket 
and header are put in the bottom as well. 
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Carefully cut the lace from behind the trim, close to the zigzag stitches. Note 
the difference in appearances of the right and wrong sides of the lace. 
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For curtains up to 84 in. long, Rue de 
France makes 1’4-in.-wide rod pockets, 
and for longer curtains, 3-in.-wide rod 
pockets. The header is usually 1 in. wide. 
Hems are 1’4 in. wide in curtains up to 84 
in., 2’2 in. wide for longer curtains. 

Mark the fabric where you want the pat- 
tern to fall at the bottom of the curtain and 
mark the position of the top of the rod using 
your base measurement. To the top mark 
add three times the width of the header plus 
twice the width of the rod pocket. For exam- 
ple, add 3 in. for the 1-in. header plus 3 in. for 
a 1’A-in. rod pocket, a total of 6 in. To the bot- 
tom mark add twice the width of the hem (3 
in.). Chalk cutting lines and cut out the panel. 


Café curtains—The finished length of a café 
curtain is the base measurement less 4 in. 
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to allow for the café rings. If you’re making 
curtains from heavyweight lace, the fin- 
ished length also gives you the top and bot- 
tom cutting lines. Position the design at 
the bottom of the curtain, mark the bottom 
cutting line, use the finished length mea- 
surement to mark the top cutting line, and 
cut out the panels. 

If youre using a lightweight lace for your 
curtain, you'll want a hem at top and bot- 
tom. Mark the finished length measurement 
of the curtain on the fabric. Then add twice 
the width of the hem to the length at topand 
bottom. Hem widths are the same as for rod- 


_pocket curtains. For example, if the finished 


length is 35’A in., add 3 in. (twice the 1’A-in. 
hem) to the top and 3 in. to the bottom. If 
the panel is longer than 84 in., add 5 in. 
(twice the 2’4-in. hem) to top and bottom. 
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Sources 


The three suppliers below specialize in 
importing curtain laces. All sell ready-made 
panels as well as yardage. 


Rue de France 

78 Thames St. 

Newport, RI 02840 

(800) 777-0998 

Eleven lace patterns available as 
yardage, three trim styles, and hardware, 
Lace imported from France, made of 
100% acrylic. Catalog $3. 


Westminster Lace 

1326 Fifth Ave., Suite 646 

seattle, Washington 98101-9880 

(800) 262-5223 

Sixteen lace patterns from Scofland, 
England, France, and China. Fabric is 95% 
cotton, 5% nylon. Catalog $3. 


The Linen Lady 

5360 “H” St. 

Sacramento, CA 95819 

(916) 457-6718 

Sixteen Scottish lace patterns of 95% 
cotton, 5% nylon; 13 trim styles, They also 
carry fringes, hardware, and ribbons. 
Catalog $2. 


Mail-order lace yardage: 
Mary Jo’s Cloth Shop 

401 Cox Rd., Gaston Mall 
Gastonia, NC 28054 

atin: Mail-order dept. 
(704) 861-9100; (800) MARYJOS outside 
NC. (800) 342-1229 in NC 
G Street Fabrics 

11854 Rockvilie Pike 
Rockville, MD 20852 

(800) 333-9191 (mail order) 
(301) 231-8998 (fabric info) 


Chalk wheel, hardware: 
Nancy’s Notions 

333 Beichel Ave. 

PO Box 683 

Beaver Dam, Wi 53916 
(800) 765-0690 


Construction 

For heavyweight lace, you zigzag stitch 
trim to the right side of the fabric; for 
lightweight lace, you straightstitch the 
turned-under hem or header. When stitch- 
ing, be careful not to stretch the edge of the 
lace fabric; you could distort it. The trim is 
stable, though; holding it taut in front of 
and behind the needle will help Keep it 
straight. Rue de France recommends 
either lowering the feed dogs and increas- 
ing the pressure of the presser foot or, if 
the feed dogs can’t be lowered, releasing 
the pressure of the presser foot. These ad- 
justments help to keep the lace from snag- 
ging on the feed dogs and tearing. I had no 
trouble zigzagging on the lace with the feed 
dogs on my Bernina 1230 up at their nor- 
mal setting, though, so check your ma- 
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chine’s manual for hints on sewing lace, 
and experiment on scraps to find your ma- 
chine’s preference. 

Use a size 14 or 16 needle; a ballpoint 
needle isn’t necessary. Use a wide stitch 
and a short stitch length for zigzag, a long 
stitch length for straightstitching. A poly/ 
cotton blend thread is fine. 

You will be stitching on the surface of 
the fabric, and much of the stitching will 
be zigzag, so you must match the thread 
exactly to the color of the fabric. Most of 
the “white” curtains I’ve seen aren’t exactly 
white, so take your fabric to the thread dis- 
play and find the best possible match. You 
may want to see the thread and lace in nat- 
ural light before you decide. 

Begin assembling your heavyweight lace 
panels by sewing on the trim. If your trim 
has one shaped edge, align the shaped edge 
of the trim with the cut edge of the fabric. 
Zigzag along the straight edge of the trimas 
shown in the upper right drawing on the 
facing page. Stitch twice, offsetting the 
stitches. Zigzag across the cut end of the 
trim, then carefully cut away the lace fab- 
ric underneath the trim (see photo on fac- 
ing page). Add trim to the other end of the 
lace panel in the same way. 

Next add a grosgrain-ribbon rod pocket, 
1’ in. wide for up to 84-in.-long curtains, 3 
in. wide for longer curtains, to the wrong 
side of the curtain. To keep the rod from 
catching in the ribbon hem, turn under ’ 
in. and stitch the raw end down before sew- 
ing the pocket to the lace. (For door curtains, 
sew a grosgrain rod pocket to each end.) 

To form the rod pocket in a curtain panel 
of lightweight lace, turn twice the rod- 
pocket width plus twice the header depth 
to the wrong side and press. Be sure to use 
the appropriate temperature setting for 
your fabric. Fold the cut edge to the wrong 
side, placing it even with the pressed 
crease. Press again, and straightstitch close 
to the bottom of the rod pocket. Finish the 
rod pocket by stitching through all layers 1 
in. from the top of the curtain to create the 
header. Make a matching bottom rod pock- 
et in a door curtain. 

Make the hem by pressing up twice the 
hem width at the bottom edge. Bring the 
cut edge to the pressed crease and press 
again, forming a double hem. Straight- 
stitch close to the top edge of the hem. 

Complete café curtains of either weight 
by attaching rings to the top hem. They 
may be sewn on or clipped on, depending 
on the style you have chosen. 


To widen or narrow a panel 

If the lace yardage is too wide or narrow for 
your window (for example, if you want a 
flat panel to fit inside the window frame), 
you can sometimes change the width. 





To widen the lace by an inch or two, 
simply add trim to the sides of the panel 
before stitching the trim to the top and 
bottom. Butt the straight edge of the trim 
to the side of the lace panel. Zigzag stitch 
along the shaped edge of the panel, catch- 
ing the trim where it joins. 

If you need to widen the fabric consider- 
ably, you can sew two lengths of lace to- 
gether. Mark where the bottom of the pan- 
el will be, and cut off more than enough 
fabric for one length. Lay the piece face up 
on the table. Lay another length face down 
on top of the first, matching the pattern 
exactly. Using a T-square, mark the cutting 
lines and cut out both pieces together. 

Butt the sides of the two panels and zig- 
zag them together, following the shaped 
edge of one panel and catching the other 
panel where it meets. 

To narrow a panel for which you have 
trim, lay the trim on top of the panel along a 
stable vertical element. Avoid crossing open 
or bias areas. Since the designs on most lace 
curtains are symmetrical, you'll narrow the 
curtain equally on both sides. With the trim 
in place on both sides, look critically at the 
design to see whether you've narrowed a de- 
sign element by so much that the panel 
looks awkward. On a flat panel, the design 
will be very noticeable, so if narrowing the 
lace to fit your window results in a poor de- 
sign, you might prefer to make a shirred cur- 
tain using the full width. 

With the trim in place, zigzag along the 
straight edge, then a second time just next 
to the first stitching. Cut away the excess 
lace fabric, trimming close to the stitching 
underneath the trim. Attach the trim to 
the bottom and top edges as usual, remem- 
bering to finish off the ends of the trim 
with close zigzagging. 

If your lace fabric has no matching trim, 
you can simply cut off the excess fabric, 
again equally on both sides, leaving a con- 
tinuous vertical element at the edge. Treat 
the cut edges with Fray Check. 


Ties 

You can make simple ties for tie-back cur- 
tains from lace trim, as illustrated in the 
lower right drawing, facing page. Cut one 
length of trim twice the length you want 
the tie. With the cut ends of the trim even, 
butt the straight edges of the trim together. 
Starting at the cut ends, zigzag the straight 
edges together along the length of the tie. 
Crease the folded end of the tie to form a 
point. Zigzag the length again, then finish 
the cut end with dense zigzag stitching [_] 


Mary Galpin Barnes, a sewer, writer, and 
former associate editor of Threads, lives 
in Guilford, CT. Her review of books on al- 
terations appeared in Threads, No. 30. 
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A tailors advice on 
getting wool info shape 


by Katherine Davis 
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ood pressing and shaping 

techniques are integral to 

custom tailoring. Pressing 

consists of lowering and lift- 

ing an iron onto fabric, rath- 

er than moving it back and 
forth as in ironing. In my work asa tailor, I 
combine pressure, heat, and moisture to 
shape, shrink, and flatten wool fabric for 
the carefully sculpted look and thin, flat 
edges required of a truly well-made wo- 
man’s garment. 

With readily available and relatively in- 
expensive supplies and equipment and the 
basic techniques that Pll describe, you will 
be able to achieve the same results in your 
own tailoring. 


Properties of wool 
I’m accustomed to working with wool, which 
responds beautifully to pressing and is ame- 
nable to shaping and shrinking with steam. 
Wool fabrics are classified as either woolen 
or worsted. In woolens, the short fibers in 
the yarn lie in all directions and produce a 
fluffy appearance. Worsteds are made with 
yarns in which the long staple fibers are 
combed to lie along one direction and short 
fibers are removed; worsteds are tightly wo- 
ven cloth commonly found in men’s suits. 
The amount of heat and moisture re- 
quired for pressing varies with the type of 
wool. Softer woolens, such as tweeds, re- 
spond well to a combination of a hot flat- 
tron and a moistened presscloth. (See “Ba- 
sic pressing equipment” on p. 55 for 
definitions of italicized terms.) Occasional- 
ly they also require the help of a clapper. 
Worsteds, such as tropicals, serges, and 
gabardines, need a more concentrated ef- 
fort to flatten edges and always call for the 
use of a clapper. 


Open and flat 

Much of the pressing I do is underpress- 
ing, Which is defined as any pressing dur- 
ing coat construction. I use the flatiron 
with moisture and a presscloth on the in- 
side of the garment or the faced side of 
edges. If you get into the habit of under- 
pressing each garment section just after 
you've stitched it, very little top-pressing, 
or final pressing will be needed before the 
lining is inserted. 

Too much pressing is as much a problem 
as not enough pressing. If you overpress, 
you might shrink the fabric or change its 
surface texture. 


Good pressing and shaping techiques go 
hand in hand with sewing in fine tailoring, as 
shown inthis woman's English-cut coat (the tai- 
lors word for a jacket), made by fhe author 
from Scottish cheviot wool. Katherine Davis de- 
scribes her method's in this article. 
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Flatiron technique 

To show you how to use the flatiron, PH 
describe how I press seams (photo se- 
quence at right). Prepare the seam by re- 
moving any basting threads that would 
prevent it from opening completely flat. Al- 
ways press a seam from the wrong side of 
the garment so the seam allowances won’t 
show on the right side. 

To get the flatiron ready for use, set the heat 
regulator to high and wait about 10 minutes, 
then lower it to medium (most woolens re- 
quire a moderately hot flatiron). Wait yet an- 
other 10 minutes before proceeding. 

Keep a sponge and a dish of water, or a 
spray bottle with water handy at the side of 
the pressboard. Lay the garment on the 
pressing board, with the lengthwise grain- 
lines running parallel to the board and the 
seam allowances facing up. Spread the 
allowances open with your fingers and cover 
them with a treated drillcloth presscloth. 
Sponge or spray the drillcloth only in the 
area immediately over the seam allowances. 

Lower the hot iron onto the drillcloth, and 
lift it after waiting just long enough for drop- 
lets of water to sizzle and partially evaporate; 
the drillcloth should still be slightly damp. 
Lift the drillcloth and pat the garment gently 
with a tailor’s mitt to help the seam cool 
quickly so it won’t shrink unnecessarily. 
Check the right side to be surethat the seam 
is flat and indiscernible. Continue to press 
the seam in sections. 

For curved garment areas like the hip of 
a skirt, press the garment over the curves 
of the tailor’s ham (see page 55 for expla- 
nation). Never press a curved area on a flat 
pressboard. Use the same technique I’ve 
described, but press in very short sections. 

If you’re working with a worsted fabric 
that resists pressing, you might need to 
fingerpress the seam before pressing with 
the flatiron. To fingerpress, touch moist- 
ened fingers to the full length of the 
opened seam, cover the seam with a moist 
presscloth, and then press the area. 


Working with the clapper 
Faced areas, like the collar, bound button- 
holes, lapel and front edges, and sometimes 
stubborn worsted seams, need extra pressure 
and moisture before they'll lie flat. For this 
you need a clapper and a wool presscloth. 

Prepare the edges for pressing by basting 
the layers of fabric and interfacing together 
from the outside into position; I usually use 
tailor’s basting or cross stitching for bast- 
ing (see Basics on p. 20), because they hold 
the edge more firmly than straightstitches. 
Baste the faced lapel, for example, along the 
edge with the seam rolled slightly to the un- 
derside. Use silk thread so the basting stitch- 
es will not impress the fabric. 

Lay the wool presscloth, the garment, and 
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To press a sleeve seam with a flatiron, Davis lays 
the sleeve wrong side out on a sleeve board, 
covers the seam with a arilicloth,and dampens 
the presscioth over the seam allowances with a 
sponge that has been dipped into water {fop 
photo). She places the flatiron on the seam 
allowance (above) and lifis it away when the 
water beads on the cloth have evaporated, but 
the presscloth is still damp. To cool the sleeve 
and prevent shrinking, she liffs fhe presscloth 
and pats the sleeve with the failor’s mift (below). 














Most edges require the use of a clapper. Davis 
presses an edge with a clapper immediately 
after pressing with a flatiron. 
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the drillcloth, in that order, on the press- 
board. The wool will preserve the texture of 
the fabric during firm pressing. Moisten the 
drillcloth over the edge area. Press with the 
flatiron, then immediately press hard with 
the clapper over the same area, as I’m doing 
in the bottom right photo on p. 53. 

Some people feel they need to pound the 
surface, but it works just as well to press 
down firmly, putting your weight behind 
the clapper. (This is why you need a solid, 
sturdy ironing board!) Hold the clapper 
down for a second, then release. Pat the 
area cool with the mitt. 

If additional moisture is necessary, you 
can lightly spray the wool presscloth with 
water before placing the cloth under the 
garment. This will further help to prevent 
flattening of the fabric’s surface nap. 


Shaping and shrinking 

When subjected to moisture and heat, wool 
felts and shrinks, characteristics the tailor 
takes advantage of when shaping areas like 
the collar stand and points, the subtle curve 
of the lapel into the chest, and the ease in 
the sleeve cap. When you steam sections, 
hold the steam iron above the surface of the 
fabric; never touch the unprotected surface. 


Collar—When I build a coat, I prepare the 
collar separately from the lapel. After the 
hair canvas interfacing has been pad- 
stitched to the undercollar, and the under- 
collar has been stitched to the top collar, I 
turn the collar with right sides out, and tai- 





After pinning the collar around the large curve 
of her custom-made failor's ham (the schmoo), 


Davis steams the collar into shape. 
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The lapel in a woman's coat curves softly into 
the coat. To set the curve, drape the interfaced 
lapel over the schmoo and steam it. 


lor baste and press the edges. Then the col- 
lar is ready for shaping and shrinking 
along the roll line and at the points. 

I pin the completed collar along the largest 
curve of my custom tailoring ham, which I 
call a schmoo (see the left photo below), turn- 
ing the collar down along the roll line. The 
collar points are pinned down so they will 
curve inward. I hold the steam iron above the 
surface and steam along the creased top edge 
and at both collar points. This process perma- 
nently sets the shape of the collar roll line. I 
leave the collar in position until it’s thorough- 
ly dry. Until you're ready to attach the collar to 
the jacket and to the lapel along the gorge line, 
never lay it flat; keep it pinned around the 
ham or a rolled towel. 


Lapel—The padstitching that attaches the 
hair canvas interfacing to the lapel partially 
shapes it so it will hug the chest of the coat, 
but I also steam it for a gentle curve that is 
appropriate for a woman’s coat. (A man’s tai- 
lor, in contrast, strives for a very flat look in 
the lapel and collar sections.) I support the 
lapel-draped schmoo by the narrow end so 
the nearly straight edge is up, and carefully 
steam the lapel (right photo below). 


Sleeve cap-—After I have carefully pinned 
the sleeve into the coat, checked the fit on 
the client, and rotated the sleeve until it’s 
grainline hangs perpendicular to the floor 
(this is what is meant by balancing a 
sleeve), I stitch it permanently in place. 
The sleeve cap is ready to be steamed from 
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the outside. (I never press the armscye 
seam.) The steaming shrinks the slight 
amount of extra fullness in the sleeve cap 
and sets the roundness. 

Slip one hand into the pocket of a tailor’s 
mitt and support the coat shoulder with the 
broad side. Do not extend the mitt into the 
sleeve cap area. Steam the cap with the iron 
held in your other hand. 

A variation, which I prefer, is to steam 
the cap while the coat is on a dress form. 
The garment should be left on a form or 
hanger while the cap area dries. 


Final pressing 

After you've finished the coat shell and be- 
fore you insert the lining, do any top-press- 
ing that might be necessary, from the right 
side of the coat. If you’re careful to press 
after each step of construction, and to hang 
up the parts so they don’t wrinkle, your coat 
will need little or no final pressing. 

Place a dry wool presscloth over the gar- 
ment section, and a dampened drill press- 
cloth over the wool. Press the coat in small 
overlapping sections along the directions 
of the grainlines, in the following order: 
collar, sleeves, shoulders, facings, jacket 
front, and jacket back. LJ 


Katherine Davis makes custom suits for 
women (see Threads, No. 22), and teaches tar- 
loring and pattern drafting at 802 Janice 
Dr, Annapolis, MD 21403; (301) 268-1843. 
For clapper and sleeve-board construction 
specifications, send Davis a LSASE. 


Sources 


Atlanta Thread & Supply Company 
695 Red Oak Rd. 

Stockbridge, GA 30281 

(800) 847-1001 

Rheem flatirons and general equipment. 
Free catalog; $20 minimum order. 


Banasch’s 

2810 Highland Ave. 

Cincinnati, OH 45212 

(800) 543-0355 

EGT flatirons and general equipment. 
Free catalog; $25 minimum order. 


Cutters Exchange Inc. 

4500 Singer Rd. 

Murfreesboro, TN 371383 

(800) 251-2142; 

(800} 342-2500 in TN 

Reimers flatirons and general 
equipment. Call for information. No 
minimum order but COD only. 


Greenberg & Hammer, Inc. 

24 West 57th St. 

New York, NY 10019 

(800) 955-5135 

(212)246-2835 

General pressing equipment; no 
flatirons, Catalog upon request; $10 
minimum order. 
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Basic 


pressing 
equipment 


You may have many of the 
pressing tools shown at right, 
but if not, most are easy to 
obtain from notions and 
tailoring suppliers (tailoring 
sources on facing page). 


® Steam iron—You need a 
steam iron that provides 
constant moisture and heat 
for shaping and/or shrinking. I 
use an older model Sunbeam 
that has a “burst of steam” 
feature. Look for an iron 

with numerous vent holes. 


® Flatiron—Also called a dry 
tron, this heavy but versatile 
iron is steamless, so you must 
use it with a damp presscloth. 
Most tailors choose 
flatirons that weigh between 
six and sixteen pounds; I use 
a six-pound American Beauty 
that has an oval-shaped 
pressing area similar to a steam 
iron. Flatirons also come in a 
rectangular shape with a blunt, 
short point. New flatirons 
cost between $100 and $250, 
but you can usually pick one 
up for $10 or less at vard and 
rummage sales; most people 
no longer know how to use a 
flatiron, so they are willing 
to sell it cheap. Popular 
professional flatiron brands 
sold by tailoring suppliers are 
Reimers, Rheem, or EGT. 
Flatirons typically have 


three temperature settings: low, 


medium, and high. You'll do 
most of vour pressing with the 
iron set at low or medium. 


® Presscloth—Three types of 
cloth are used for pressing. 
Drill, a dense twill-woven 
cotton cloth, which often 
comes chemically treated 
and packaged ready for 
pressing, is used with a 
flatiron. A hot iron pressed 
down against a dampened 
drillcloth produces steam. 
Drillcloth retains moisture 
and protects the fabric 
from scorching. 

Wool or self-fabric is used 
for pressing the right side of 
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Tools of the trade | (clockwise from upper left 7 a steam iron with plenty of 
holes in the plate; commercially available tailors ham; hardwood clap- 
per; point presser with clapper attached; sleeve board's (under steam iron 
and clapper); American Beauty steamless flatiron; presscloths (wool, twill- 
woven drilicloth, muslin); tailors mift; custom tailors ham (schmoo). 


the fabric. Wool is effective 
because it protects the surface 
nap and allows moisture to 

be driven out of the fabric 
when beaten by a wooden 
clapper. I generally use self- 
fabric if it has a nap. 

Muslin is used to press 
lightweight woolens, but since 
it is not a good buffer 
between a hot flatiron and the 
fabric, vou should first test- 
press a scrap of fabric. 
Remove all sizing from the 
muslin by washing it. 


@® Pressing boards—I use two 
kinds of boards, a large vroning 
board and sleeve boards. 

The familiar ironing board 
should be sturdy so it stands 
up to pressing with a clapper 
and heavy flatiron. My board is 
padded with several layers of 
lambswool and covered with a 
heavy cotton drillcloth. Good 
padding prevents seams and 


Pattern for a custom 





edges from imprinting 
through to the right side of the 
garment. I don’t reeommend 
synthetic ironing board covers 
because they are 
impermeable to steam and 
allow water to condense on 
the underside of vour fabric. 
Sleeve boards and 
pressboards are like small 
ironing boards and are 
designed for pressing sleeve 
and pant seams. They, too, 
should be well-padded and 
covered with cotton 
drillcloth. They can be placed 
on top of a regular ironing 
board or on a table during use. 


® Tailor’s ham—The tailor’s 
ham is shaped to approximate 
body curves. 'The large are on 
the ham is used for setting the 
collar roll line. The nearly 
straight edge is used for 
steaming the lapel area. The 
small, sharply curved corner is 
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tailor’s ham lf 
(schmoo) | 
11 in. 
< 205 eee Seneca wee / 
Cut two of muslin 
and two of flannel. 
yv 
oS 15 in : > 


used for pressing the hip 

area of a skirt, while the darts 
are pressed on the gently 
curved ham face. 

I prefer my handmade, 
custom tailor’s ham, which I 
call a schmoo, to the 
commercially available hams. 
The store-bought ham, 
which is often verv hard and 
egg-shaped, lacks the 
versatility of the softer, 
multicurved schmoo. My 30- 
vear-old schmoo was made 
using the pattern shown 
below as follows: Cut two 


| pairs of the pattern, one of 


washed muslin, and a 
second one of washed cotton 
flannel. Machine stitch the 
muslin cover around its 
perimeter except for about 
three to four inches at the 
wide end. Fill the ham with 
kiln-dried sawdust; the 
drving prevents the sawdust 
from shrinking after you’ve 
sewn it into the ham. Very 
small, well-dried pieces of 
cork also work well. Stitch the 
cover closed by hand. 
Machine stitch the flannel 
cover, leaving enough of an 
opening at the wide end so that 
vou can insert the filled 
schmoo into it. Finally, 
stitch the opening closed 

by hand. 


® Tailor’s mitt—The mitt is 
used to help cool seams and 
edges, and to prop up small 
contoured areas, such as a 
sleeve cap, for steaming 
when a dress form is not 
available. Commercial mitts 
have wool on one face anda 
drillecloth pocket on the 
other. To use, slide your hand 
into the pocket and wear it 
like a mitt. 


®@ Clapper—Also called a 
pounder, block, or beater, the 
clapper is made of hardwood 
and is used to force steam out 
of a just-pressed section and 
to flatten edges of faced 
sections of a coat, such as 
lapels, collars, hems, and 
front edges. 


@ Edge presser or point 
presser—The point presser is 
made of uncovered 

hardwood and is used to press 
open the seams of difficult- 
to-reach areas such as collar 
points, or the reverse (lapel 
points) of a jacket. —K.D. 
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by Prances Grumble 


hen I was a little girl I 
questioned my mother 
about her wedding dress. I 
envisioned something 
long and flowing, in ivory satin, and I want- 
ed it to be my wedding dress too, when I 
grew up. I was intensely disappointed when 
she told me she had worn her best navy blue 
suit on account of wartime rationing. Per- 
haps as compensation, I’ve collected lacy 
white vintage dresses ever since. 





Choosing a style 

If you find a dress in a pricey vintage-cloth- 
ing store, it’s probably undergone much of 
the possible restoration. One that’s packed 
away in the family trunk or for sale ata 
modest shop may need some work—clean- 
ing, repair, and alteration for fit—but it can 
be just as beautiful on wedding day. 

Dresses made between 1890 and 1920 
are among my favorite choices for a vintage 
wedding. It’s risky to wear dresses made 
before that. You can recognize a dress from 
the 1890s by its hourglass silhouette: a 
separate, boned bodice with large puffed or 
leg-of-mutton sleeves over a flared, slightly 
trained skirt gathered only in the center 
back (photo, left). Although formal wed- 
ding dresses were made of ivory satin, taf- 
feta, or brocade, they were often styled like 
fashionable evening or day dresses and 
worn as such after the wedding. 

After about 1900, a “pigeon-breasted” sil- 
houette became popular. You'll find dress- 
es with the bodice cut extra long and full in 
front to give the impression of a large, low 
bosom. The skirt line is similar to that of 
the 1890s, but fabrics are more fluid— 
crepe de chine, for example, instead of 
heavy satin. Battenberg and Irish crochet 
lace were lavished on turn-of-the-century 
formal garments, sometimes composing 
whole dresses, blouses, and jackets. 

Dresses from around 1910 fit more 
loosely. The bodice, commonly sewn to the 
skirt, is no longer boned or underlined. 
The waistline is rather high (the Empire 
line fits into this period). The narrow skirt, 
except for some formal dresses, is un- 
trained. You’ll find formal dresses of 
lightweight satin or taffeta covered with 
contrasting-color layers of net or chiffon. 


A vintage dress for a bride? Author Frances 
Grimble explores choosing, repairing, and 
customizing period dresses. On heavy silk 
wedding dresses like the one at left from 1891, 
the bodice and skirt are usually separate. 
Grimble let out the bodice—which is close-fit- 
ting, underlined, and boned—by moving the 
front closure two inches; an added lace ruffle 
conceals the join. 
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The lingerie dress (photo, right) is popu- 
lar with brides. Common summer wear in 
the first two decades of this century, these 
dresses of light, white cottons and linens— 
the same fabrics used for lingerie—are hea- 
vily ornamented with lace and embroidery. 
They’re more durablethan silk dresses and 
can be worn to parties after the wedding. 
Another option is a lingerie blouse with a 
separate skirt. You can dress these blouses 
up or down for any occasion. 

Period underclothing completes the ef- 
fect. One or two petticoats with the same 
line as the skirt provide proper support. A 
cotton camisole helps prevent perspiration 
damage. And, under a transparent lingerie 
dress, harmonizing underclothing is abso- 
lutely essential. 


Can it be made to fit? 

Because most dresses from this period 
were custom made, it’s rare to find a per- 
fect fit. Size labels in a vintage-clothing 
store are only the owners’ interpretations. 
When trying on, wear period undergar- 
ments because these affect the dress fit. 
Some alterations are simple to effect, oth- 
ers unadvised. To help you decide what to 
buy, begin by evaluating the following: 

e The overall size. If the dress is too small 
all over or enormously large, pass it up. But 
it’s easier to take in a bit than to let out. 
e The shoulders and back. If these are too 
narrow in a front-closing bodice, they can’t 
be altered. In some back-closing dresses you 
can add an inch or two to the center back. 
¢ The waist. If there is skirt gathering, the 
waist can be let out. But first try a less 
bulky petticoat, particularly one with a 
waistband rather than a drawstring. Some- 
times the waist level can be lowered. 
¢The sleeves. Even if there are cuffs or 
lots of trim, sleeves can be shortened 1 in. 
to 4 in. They can easily be lengthened with 
a lace frill if that suits the style. 

¢ The hem. This can be raised 1 in. to 8 in. 
even when there is a flounce or a lace 
overskirt. Like a sleeve, a hem can be 
lengthened with lace or a gathered flounce. 


Is it repairable? 

The first step in evaluating a garment’s 
condition is to hold the fabric up to the 
light and look through it. Check stress 
areas such as a high collar, the shoulders, 
the underarms, the center back of the 
waist, and the hem. Look for evidence of 
overall fabric deterioration: many tears, 
holes, and thin spots. 

Often, Victorian and Edwardian silks 
were weighted with metal salts to improve 
the luster. Over time the silk becomes brit- 
tle, splits, then rapidly disintegrates. This 
condition is known as shattered silk, and 
I’m sorry to say that the only thing you can 
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The simple, almost-Empire line of the lingerie 
dress, circa 1910, is common; such dresses of- 
fen have long sleeves and a combination of 
machine and hand decoration: this one has 
machine sewing and lace, hand embroidery, 
and a handmade Irish crochet collar. A cami- 
sole and petticoat, these circa 1905, is de ti- 
gueur under the lingerie Cress. 


do about it is find another dress. 

Another problem with silks is perspira- 
tion damage under the arms, heralded by 
discoloring or fading. The fabric is weak as 
well as stained. It’s so hard to replace under- 
arms invisibly that you should avoid this op- 
eration in a wedding dress. 

Cotton and linen have many similar 
characteristics. These fabrics are supris- 
ingly strong even when sheer. Overall dete- 
rioration may be a result not of age, but of 
improper washing. Ask the vintage-cloth- 
ing store about their washing methods, 
and check the garment carefully if it was 
machine washed or chlorine bleached. 

Seam spilts are not serious, though there 
should be enough ease to take in a frayed 
seam. Tears and holes in cottons can usu- 
ally be mended. Even filthy cottons can be 
cleaned well. ’ve washed 90 years of dirt 
off many a country-auction find. Don’t 
bankon removing old stains, particularly if 
a store has already tried to. The worst ones 
are the reddish rust stains caused by old 
steel fasteners. But appliqué repairs (see 
p. 58) may be a way around small stains. 

Examine lace for tears, old mends, a 
stripped appearance, and raveling threads. 
If only one or two highly stressed areas, 
such as a collar, are damaged, they can be 
replaced. Pieced lace areas may show seam 
splits; these are easily mended. All-lace 
garments sometimes have silk linings, 
which can be tatty even though the lace is 
fine. Don’t worry. Just cut out the lining 
next to the seams with embroidery scissors 
and wear a pretty camisole and petticoat 
underneath. I think this looks better than 
a replacement lining. 

Be cautious about bead embroidery. Old 
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Vintage Oresses offen need waist area enlarge- 
ment. To accommodate 4/2 in. of added fabric 
at the waistband of this Cress, six skirt tucks and 
some bodice gathering were undone. 
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The blouse above was lengthened 5 in. with a 
machine-embroidered band. The new pep- 
lum was pleated only slightly at the fop as the 
original blouse hem was fairly straight. The 
peplum should be tucked inside the skirt. Blind- 
fucking is a common, and authentic, shorten- 
ing technique for sleeves (below) and petti- 
coat hems. Make as many tucks as you like. 





beading thread can be so weak that the 
beads are falling off. Missing beads are 
hard to match and tedious to replace. In 
some dresses from the 1910s and ’20s, the 
beading is fine, but the thin silk under- 
neath is too deteriorated to support it. 


Clean first 

Anything that’s been stored for decades ac- 
cumulates visible dirt. If it’s already been 
cleaned by a vintage-clothing store, you'd 
just stress the dress unnecessarily by do- 
ing it again. But if it is dirty, your first deci- 
sion is whether to dry-clean or to wash. In 
either case, first mend any large tears and 
remove rusty fasteners and collar stays, 
which could poke holes in the garment. 
Don't do alterations yet, or patching if you 
can avoid it, because the fabric color will 
be different when the dirt is gone, even if 
it’s white. It’s amazing how many shades of 
white there are. 

Candidates for dry cleaning—but only by 
hand methods—include pile fabrics (such 
as velvet), beaded fabrics, metallics, old 
rayon, wool, most silks, and garments com- 
posed of a dry-cleanable plus a washable 
fabric (Such as a satin dress with a cotton 
lining). Your best bet for finding an expe- 
rienced vintage-clothing cleaner is to geta 
reference from a museum textile curator, a 
gallery owner, or a vintage-clothing store. 
(See also “Resources” on facing page.) 

Cotton and linen garments and soft silk 
lingerie should be washed, usually in luke- 
warm water with a mild soap such as Ivory 
liquid. Silks and colored fabrics shouldn’t 
be exposed to anything stronger. If the 
soap-and-water mixture goes gray immedi- 
ately, change it. If white cottons are really 
filthy you can first soak them in hotter wa- 
ter and an oxygen bleach such as Biz. Fora 
blouse, dissolve about two tablespoons of 
Biz in a sinkful of water, and for a dress, 
about four in a plastic tubful of water. Soak 
for two to eight hours. 

Wash vintage garments one at a time to 
prevent dirt and old dyes from circulating. 
Always think in terms of supporting the 
garment; squeeze rather than lift. Luckily 
cotton and linen are stronger when wet. 
Make sure to rinse until the water is clear, 
which can take a long time if the garment 
retains old soap or starch. 

All-lace garments require flat washing. 
Clean your bathtub well, run just enough 
lukewarm water to cover the garment, and 
mix ina mild soap. Lower the garment into 
the water. After a little soaking, press the 
suds through the garment with a new plas- 
tic sponge. Rinse in repeated changes of 
water without wringing or twisting. 

Dry small garments such as blouses on 
tubular plastic hangers. Lay dresses and 
lace garments flat on a big folding sweater 


dryer (you can buy these at places that sell 
closet accessories). On sunny days I move 
the dryer outside to bleach white cottons. 

Press the garment even if you plan to al- 
ter it before wearing. Wrinkles distort mea- 
surements and stitches. I spray cottons, 
and sometimes washable silks, with water 
before pressing. I then press on the wrong 
side, using the lowest effective heat setting. 
I don’t starch cottons because starch at- 
tracts bugs and mold. 


Repairs 
The fabric you use for patches and alter- 
ations should be identical to the garment 
fabric, if possible. Sometimes you'll find ex- 
tra in the hem or elsewhere inside the gar- 
ment. Vintage lace is sometimes an option. 
I find that hand stitches are easiest to 
control and give an authentic appearance, 
but some people prefer the sewing ma- 
chine. I use a No. 8 crewel needle and cot- 
ton/poly thread. Restitch split seams on 
the original seamlines, or further in if the 
seam is frayed. Tears and small holes can 
also be mended by seaming. I finish these 
narrow “seams” by hand overcasting. 
Large holes and stains can be covered 
with appliqués, lace, or fabric patches. Ap- 
pliqués make pretty patches; they should 
be of a similar size and design to existing 
embroidered motifs and as close to the 
original fabric in weight as possible. 
Victorian and Edwardian garments have 
lots of fasteners, which by this time are usu- 
ally coming off. It’s a good idea to reinforce 
them all. If you buy replacement buttons, 
make sure they aren't too large for the but- 
tonholes. Genuine mother-of-pearl buttons 
are available and always look authentic. 
Mend ripped buttonholes with a blanket, 
overcast, or zigzag stitch. If many button- 
holes are torn you can sew them closed, cov- 
er them with ornamental buttons, and use 
snaps as the actual fasteners. If the garment 
is washable, buy new, rustproof fasteners. 


Altering 

Heavily trimmed Victorian and Edwardian 
garments require different alteration tech- 
niques than modern ones. The area you'll 
most likely alter is a waistline originally fit- 
ted to a corseted figure. In a tight bodice 
you may be able to let out the side seams or 
move a front closure, but probably not very 
much and only if newly exposed fabric is 
not darker. However, it’s easy to add a cou- 
ple of inches to a skirt with center back 
gathering. You don’t have to replace the 
waistband or even remove it. Undo its back 
edges and as much of the skirt gathering as 
necessary. Then add matching fabric— 
preferably from the same garment—to the 
waistband, as I’ve done in the dress shown 
in the top photo, left. Redistribute the 





gathers, reattach the waistband edges, and 
move the hooks and eyes. Judging from 
skirts I’ve bought at estate auctions, this is 
an authentic Victorian alteration method. 

A one-piece lingerie dress usually has the 
bodice and skirt attached to a waistband, so 
you can enlarge the waist the same way. If 
you also want to lengthen the waist an inch 
or two, first make sure the dress isn’t a high- 
waisted style, as many 1910s’ styles were. 
Unpick the waistband and replace it with a 
wider one made from complementary eyelet, 
lace, or fabric. Resew the fasteners. 

Lengthen a too-short blouse by sewing a 
peplum, perhaps of lace or eyelet, 2 in. to 
6 in. deep to the hem, as shown in the cen- 
ter photo on the facing page. Most Edwardi- 
an blouses have deeply curved hems; you'll 
need to pleat the lace at the top so it lies 
flat at the bottom. I often cover the join 
with lace beading, a type of lace with eye- 
lets, which allows me to thread a silk rib- 
bon through it. 

You can also make a more fitted peplum 
from matching fabric. Use a pattern for a 
modern skirt with a waistband. Cut the top 
4 in. to 6 in. of the skirt pieces and two 
waistbands (one is a facing). Gather the bot- 
tom of the blouse to one edge of the waist- 
band and attach the peplum to the other 
edge. Press the seam allowances toward the 
waistband. Then press under the seam al- 
lowances of the facing and slipstitch it to the 
waistband, wrong sides together. Narrow- 
hem the peplum and attach waist fasteners. 

If a lingerie dress or blouse is too small in 
back, you may be able to let it out by sewing 
lengths of lace or fabric to the back plackets 
and moving the fasteners. A too-tight collar 
can be fixed by sewing small wedges of lace 
or fabric to each side of the back opening, 
tapering them down towards the back 


Resources by mail 
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placket. Again, move the fasteners. 

Many lingerie dresses and blouses have 
horizontal bands of decoration (such as 
tucks or embroidery) at the cuffs or sleeve 
hems. Tucks are a natural, attractive way to 
shorten a fairly straight sleeve, as shown in 
the bottom photo, facing page. Make the fin- 
ished tucks about 4 in. deep; if you need to 
shorten the sleeve more than an inch make 
several small blind tucks (see Basics, p. 20). 
The crease of the lowest tuck should fall just 
above the highest decorative band in the 
cuff area, or just above an unadorned cuff. 
Press tucks towards the cuffs. 

When you hem a skirt or petticoat, you 
don’t want to lose flounces or other trims. 
One alteration method is to take the skirt 
up from the waist, which enables you to 
simultaneously alter the waist size. Try the 
skirt on, adjust it so the hem is correct, and 
mark the new waistline. 

Youcan finish the waist with a casing and 
drawstring (as shown below) or with a 
neater looking attached waistband. For a 
casing, fold the skirt top over or face it with 
commercial bias tape. If the back opening 
has been entirely cut off, unstitch the back 
seam at the casing so you can thread in the 
drawstring (twill tape is best). For a waist- 
band, cut matching cloth using a commer- 
cial pattern. Attach the skirt to it with all 
excess width gathered at the center back. 

You can also shorten a skirt by making 
’-in. blind tucks right above the flounce. 
Any number of tucks (I’ve used as many as 
eight) looks appropriate and in fact en- 
hances the skirt. Try the skirt on before 
sewing the very last tuck—sometimes the 
skirt should be longer than estimated. This 
is an authentic period alteration method, 
probably because you can easily re- 
lengthen the skirt. 


| University Products 


Vintage clothing and lace 


Lacis 

2982 Adeline St. 

Berkeley, CA 94703 

(415) 843-7178 

Vintage lace yardage, 
collars, cuffs, books, and 
patterns. {Lace catalog, 
$3; general catalog, $2, 
Vintage clothing for walk- 
in customers. 


Reflections of the Past 
PO Box 409026 

Bay Village, OH 44140 
(216) 835-6924 
illustrated catalog, $2. 


Victoria Whites 

7 Winterbrook Ct, 

York Village, ME 03909 
(207) 363-8111 

Call or write and describe 
needs; sends list of items. 
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5715 Sir Galahad Rd. 
Glenn Dale, MD 20769 
(301) 464-1567 

Cail or write and describe 
needs; sends photos or 
drawings of ifems 


Dry cleaning 

Emile L. Thomas, Jr. 

G. F. Thomas cleaners 
859 14th St. 

san Francisco, CA 94114 
(415) 861-0969 

Experienced with antique 
garments. Specify hand 
cleaning, the garments age, 
and cause of sfains. 


Conservation supplies 
Talas 

213 West 35th St. 

New York, NY 10001 

(212) 736-7744 

Free catalog. 


PO Box ‘101 
Holyoke, MA 01041 
Free catalog. 


| Books on care, 
repair, and alterations 


Funaro, D. The 


Yestermorrow Clothes Book, 


1976; Chilton Book Co., 
Radnor, PA. 


Macintosh, Eileen. Sewing 
and Collecting Vintage 
Fashions, 1988; Chilton 
Book Co., Radnor, PA. 


McCormick, Terry. The 
Consumer's Guide to 
Vintage Clothing, 1987; 
Dembner Books, New York. 
Tarrant, Naomi. Collecting 
Costume: The Care and 
Display of Clothes and 
Accessories, 1983; George 
Allen & Unwin, London. 


Safe storage 
Always clean a garment before you store it, 
preferably right after you wear it. Many 
vintage clothes such as heavy dresses and 
skirts, beaded garments, some silks, and 
anything that shows shoulder strain 
should be stored flat. The ideal storage area 
is a drawer or chest that’s big enough to 
minimize folding and can be sealed against 
dust and light. Use acid-free tissue paper 
(see “Resources” below) to line the storage 
area, to pad the garment shape, and to pre- 
vent creases. (Most paper and wood, in- 
cluding furniture and wooden hangers, 
contain acids that damage cloth.) 
Edwardian whites and lingerie are often 
strong enough to hang in a closet. For 
blouses and dresses, use padded hangers 
or, in a pinch, tubular plastic ones with no 
jagged edges. Make sure theyre not too 
wide for the shoulders. Hang lightweight 
cotton skirts from regular skirt hangers, 
inserting tissue between the garment and 
the metal grips. You can protect against 
dust and light with cotton garment bags 
made from white or well-faded pillowcases 
or sheets. Throw out those plastic cleaners’ 
bags; they exude damaging gases and pro- 
vide an ideal breeding ground for mildew. 
After you’ve packed a garment away, 
peek at it every few months to make sure 
it’s fine; check for fading, mildew, silver- 
fish, etc. Proper long-term storage is the 
key to preserving your wedding outfit for 
the next generation. LJ 


Frances Grimble has collected, restored, 
and worn Victorian and Edwardian 
clothing for 18 years. Her most recent 
project was reproducing an early 1860s 
ball-gown ensemble, including the corset, 
crinoline, and evening wrap. 
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To shorten a petticoat without affecting hem 
Cefails, fake up excess at the waistband. Grimble 
folded this band into a new drawstring casing. 
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Quilted Clothing 


Set wearable results with 


thin batting and 
accurate piecing 


by Mary Mashuta 


uilters have made quilted 
clothing for years, but cur- 
rently the high-fashion world 
is showing great interest as 
well. If you didn’t believe 
quilted fabric could be turned into cloth- 
ing, now is a good time to give it a try. 
Where do you begin? Actually, you start 
exactly where you would for many home 
sewing projects, by selecting a pattern and 
fabric. You can begin simply by embellish- 
ing just one area of a garment, such as a 
yoke or band, with patchwork. Or you can 
plan to piece and quilt an entire garment, 
like a vest. I’ll discuss construction meth- 
ods for both, along with some tips for accu- 
rate quilt-block drafting and piecing. 





Finding a pattern 

Quilting stitches, batting, and seams make a 
quilted garment stiffer than an unquilted 
one, so look for simple, dartless garments 
with minimum seams, such as vests, simple 
tops, and jumpers with plain bodices, like 
the one shown at right. Collarless jackets are 
also good. Sleeves with minimal ease in the 
cap combined with dropped shoulders 
translate best. Check out ethnic patterns, 
which often have panels and straight-sided 
pattern pieces, and patterns by designers 
such as Issey Miyake or Isaac Mizrahi. Folk- 
wear patterns are good although sometimes 
you have to adjust their fullness. 

Also consider closures when selecting a pat- 
tern. Buttonholes are difficult to make in 
quilted fabric, particularly if it is also pieced. 
Can you eliminate the buttonholes or substi- 
tute fabric loops? Can you fasten the shoulder 
of that jumper with large, flat pant hooks and 
eyes, rather than with buttons and button- 
holes? Is it possible to close the garment with 
snaps and sew a button on top? Perhaps you 
could substitute a separating zipper for but- 
tons and buttonholes, but be sure to adjust 
the pattern and remove the button lap. 

Most quilted garments don’t have fac- 
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ings; edges and seams are often bound 
with self-bias strips. The backing of the 
quilted fabric acts as a lining. 

When you have found a likely pattern, 
make your fitting adjustments, then take 
the time to make a sample garment in 
muslin or leftover fabric. Trim the seam 
allowances from the neck, armholes of 
sleeveless garments, and opening edges of 
your muslin sample so it is easier to visual- 
ize where the edges are. Machine baste the 
pieces together, press, and try your sample 
on with the right side out, in front of a mir- 
ror. Evaluate the fit and do any fine-tuning 
that is necessary. Quilted garments aren’t 
as drapable as standard garments; excess 
flare and fullness tend to translate into 
bulk. If possible, remove the excess or con- 
sider looking for another pattern. 

Since pieced and quilted garments are 
bulkier and stiffer at the edges than stan- 
dard garments, you may want to lower high 
necklines and drop the armhole depth for 
more wearing comfort. 

Transfer any adjustments you have 
made to your tissue pattern, remembering 
to retain the seam allowances. 


Selecting fabrics 

It is possible to use many kinds of fabric 
for quilted garments. Firmly woven 100% 
cotton, like a broadcloth, or slightly hea- 
vier fabric is a good choice for a first pro- 
ject. Cotton/poly blends tend to stretch, 
which is why I prefer cottons. Silk is a nice 
fabric, but it’s harder to work with than 
cotton. Heavier-weight silks such as noil 
are good possibilities. 

It isn’t necessary to limit yourself to quilt- 
er’s calico. Stripes are one of my favorite pat- 
terns; the results often look much more 
complicated than they really are. By using 
very simple geometric shapes, you can cre- 
ate interesting, exciting designs. It’s just a 
matter of learning to let the stripes work for 
you. For more on stripes, see pp. 62-63. 


Batting 

Most women don’t want to look larger than 
they really are, so they shy away from quilt- 
ed clothing. Quilted garments do not have to 
add inches. There are thin batts available de- 
signed specifically for clothing: Fairfield 
Processing’s Cotton Classic (mainly cotton 
with some polyester), Mountain Mist’s Blue 
Ribbon All Cotton Batting, and Hobbs’ 
Thermore (polyester) are three such bat- 
tings (see “Sources” on p. 64). 

Another good batting is woven cotton 
flannel, which I’ve often used for my gar- 
ments. Flannel adds little bulk and is cool 
even in warm weather. White or pastel col- 
ors won't show through your pieced fabric; 
check printed flannels for showthrough 
before you buy it as batting. 

If you machine quilt the top only to the 
batting and not to the backing, smooth bat- 
tings like 100% cotton, 80% cotton/20% 
polyester, or flannel work well because 
they don’t catch in the feed dog. The bat- 
ting texture is not critical if you quilt the 
layers to a backing fabric. 


Accurate piecing 
One of the main things to strive for in creat- 
ing patchwork is to end up with quilt blocks 
or modules that are consistently the same 
size so they can be sewn together. To create 
accurate patchwork, you need to accurately 
draft blocks, add seam allowances to the in- 
dividual pattern pieces, make templates, trace 
and cut out pattern pieces, and stitch seam 
allowances. This may sound complicated, but 
it actually makes the piecing process easier. 
I draft and make my own patterns and 


Piecing and quilting work best in garments with 
simple lines, like this jumper and vest. The 
jumper bodice is pieced with two different 
striped fabrics using Mary Mashuta’s quilt 
block shown in the drawing on page 62. The 
neckband of the Issey Miyake vest is pieced 
with two fabrics. (Photo by Yvonne Taylor} 
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Hustrations by Donna 


A good way to start playing Mashuta's optical block pattern 


Stimulating with stripes is to take several 


stri es pieces of white paper and cut 
yp geometric openings the shape 
Simple shapes can be cut of your pattern pieces, in 
from stripes and pieced to form | different sizes, and use the 
interesting patterns. Using the windows to preview fabric 
same 3%-in. block, shown at pieces. When you move the 
right, | have created three windows around on the fabric, Use registration 
very different patterns, you'll see only limited portions, marks to 
| like to use Japanese striped | giving you an idea of how each align stripes. 
fabric, caled tsumugi and tosan, | shape will look. 
but there are many siriped Use the template’s | 
fabrics suitable for patchwork. registration marks to line up — 
Guatemalan and decorator- the stripes accurately. allowances 


weight fabrics are possibilities; if | Remember to purchase 
you use these heavier fabrics, | additional fabric when 
keep individual pattern pieces as | you're piecing stripes. 
large as possible, If you're using many 

| categorize stripes as different striped fabrics in a 





even or uneven, An even | complex design, its easier to 
striped fabric, shown in the keep track of the pieces if you Stripe layout 
upper leff photo on the facing | arrange them on a pin-up 
page, will form a mirror wall or tabletop, organized 
image if folded along one of according to your design. For 
the stripes; an uneven fabric first projects, stitch the pieces 
(upper right photo) will not. together, block by block. 
This is an important Once you're comfortable 
characteristic to keep in mind | working with stricoes, you can 
when deciding how to use streamline the process by 
the stripes in a block. sewing as many seams as 
Stripes can be arranged possible at each sitting, 
parallel or perpendicular to the | “railroading” or “tandem 
hypotenuse of my block’s piecing” short seams together | 
triangles, or parallel to one of in a single chain of stitching Stripes ore 
the sides. When four blocks (photo, below), parallel to 
with similarly arranged stripes Stripes make hand quilting triangle side. | 
are grouped together difficult to see, so | machine | 
(drawing at right), the stricoes quilt my stripbed-fabric 
can form concentric squares, garments. | use hand quilting 
Xs, or Windmill patterns. only where it will show.—M. ©. 
Drafting an accurate pattern Adding seam allowances 


{pattern for neckband of vest on p. 61} 


Registration 4. Draw vertical line 
marks for using a gridline; 

aligning —, length is equal to 
fabric pattern | neckband wiath. 


For lines not on 

grid, lay clear 

ruler short of 

the seam allowance 
so pencil line falls 

3. Draw triangle sides. exactly at % in. 


2. Draw base, 
using a gridline. 


Use gridlines when possible 
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Stripes are perpendicular 
to hypotenuse. 


Stripes are parallel 
fo hypotenuse. 





The Little Foot makes it easy to sew accurately. 
The right edge is exactly % in. away from the 
needle hole; the left, % in. Stitching groups of 
paired seams with a continuous line of stitch- 
ing as shown is called “railroading.” 
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(Photos on this page by Sharon Risedorph) 
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By using different fabrics but the same stripe arrangement, Mashuta 





Even stripes [shown at left) and uneven stripes (right) can create different looks in quilting blocks. 
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looks in her pieced fabric. In this pattem, Mashuta arranged the stripes parallel to the hy pot- 
enuse in the quilt blocks, 


templates, and have developed some guide- 
lines for accuracy. To illustrate my tech- 
nique, [ll describe how to make a triangular 
template like the one I needed for the vest 
shown on p. 61; the process is shown in the 
bottom drawing on the facing page. 


Making templates—You’ll need graph paper 
that has four or eight squares to the inch 
and a see-through plastic ruler, like a C-Thru 
or Omnigrid, which is available in quilting 
stores, notion departments, or from mail-or- 
der quilting suppliers. I started by drawing 
the center line for an isosceles triangle that 
would fit in a 2’4-in.-wide neckband. Use a 
sharp No. 2 pencil; the thinner the line is, 
the more accurate the pattern will be. If your 
triangle has a right angle, you can draw on 
the gridlines of the paper for accuracy. Fin- 
ish drawing the triangle’s other two sides. 

Add ‘A-in. seam allowances to the triangle. 
If you're drawing a right triangle, two sides 
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will coincide with graph paper lines, and you 
can just draw along the lines. There is a trick 
to drawing the diagonal lines so your tem- 
plate won't turn out larger than you intend. 
If you place the edge of the ruler exactly 
where the line will be, your seam allowance 
will become slightly larger than ‘4 in. be- 
cause the pencil line will be drawn newt to, 
not on, the intended seam allowance line. 
Back the ruler up just a tad so the edge is 
just shy of A in., then your pencil line will 
be exactly where you want the line to be (See 
bottom right drawing on facing page). Check 
the accuracy of the line with the clear ruler; 
if you can’t see the lines because they’re hid- 
den by the lines of the ruler, great! (To check 
for accuracy, slide the ruler over and use the 
inside lines, rather than the edge.) If you can 
see the lines on either side of the ‘A-in. 
mark, redraw them. 

Use your graph paper pattern to make the 
template. I prefer sheets of template plastic 





that I can see through. Lay the pattern un- 
der the plastic; trace the outside lines and 
add registration marks at the points and 
center sides as shown in the drawing, if you 
need to line up stripes. Cut out the template 
with paper scissors or an X-Acto knife. 


Marking, cutting, and stitching—To prevent 
fabric from slipping while you trace the tem- 
plate, tape a sheet of fine sandpaper to a 
piece of cardboard, and lay the fabric over it. 
Use a sharp No. 2 pencil; a finely sharpened 
silver pencil; or a thin-edged chalk or 
chalker, like a Chakoner, to trace the shape 
on the right side of the fabric. When you cut 
the pieces, cut away the traced lines so the 
width of the pencil doesn’t make your pieces 
larger than the template. 

Adapt your sewing machine for accurate 
patchwork. Most sewers assume the edge of 
their presser foot is ‘4 in. from the needle. 
This is rarely true. However, on some ma- 
chines, like my Bernina 1230, it is possible 
to move the needle one step to the right 
and thus be able to use the edge of the foot 
as a guide to achieve the correct seam size. 

You can try calibrating your machine by 
placing a long piece of masking tape exactly 
“; in. from the needle. Place a clear ruler 
under the presser foot; line up the needle 
with the 'A-in. line and place tape at the rul- 
er edge on the plate of your machine. Check 
the calibration by sewing a piece of graph 
paper lined up with the tape. Your stitching 
should be right on top of the graph’s ‘A-in. 
line; if not, move the tape. 

You may want to try the Little Foot, shown 
in the photo on the facing page, made by 
Lynn Graves. The right side of the foot is ex- 
actly ‘4 in. from the needle hole, and the foot 
is also marked along its length. It fits most 
standard short shank machines; some ma- 
chines (Bernina, for example) need an adapt- 
er. With practice, the Little Foot becomes an 
invaluable tool for accurate ‘A-in. stitching. 

If your machine came with a zigzag throat 
plate, which has a wide opening, you may 
find it easier to stitch accurate seams with a 
straightstitching one, which has a single 
hole. Your sewing machine dealer may have 
straightstitch plates in stock or can order 
one for you. Do not try to zigzag or move the 
needle position with a single-hole plate in 
place, because you will break the needle. 


Patchwork placement 

You can piece individual blocks to create 
fabric, then cut pattern pieces from the re- 
sulting fabric. It’s okay if your blocks come 
out slightly smaller or larger than anticipat- 
ed, as long as they’re consistently the same 
size. If the piece ends up too small to fit your 
garment pattern piece, add partial blocks or 
extra strips of fabric at the side seams. If the 
fabric is too large, you can trim it along the 
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edges. This coping process often occurs 
since most pattern pieces aren’t rectangular. 

People will be most aware of what is hap- 
pening at the center front and lower edges 
on garments like vests, jackets, or jumpers. 
Take great care when aligning the patch- 
work at these points. Placement is less im- 
portant at the shoulder and side seams. 
Avoid placing the most eye-catching de- 
signs only at the bustline. 


Quilting the garment 
To prepare for quilting, cut out individual 
pattern pieces in the pieced fabric, batting, 
and lining of your choice, adding an extra 
Y, in. to all seam allowances and edges; the 
seam allowances will be % in. wide rather 
than % in. You are adding a little extra just 
in case the pieces become smaller when you 
quilt them. Don’t worry about your garment 
ending up too big! After you've cut and quilt- 
ed individual pieces, you'll true them up 
with your original tissue pattern pieces. 
You can hand or machine quilt your 
pieces, but consider machine quilting for 
your first garment since the individual gar- 
ment pattern pieces are relatively small and 
easy to handle. If you haven't tried machine 
quilting, I highly recommend Harriet Har- 
grave’s book (see “Further reading” below); 
Hargrave pioneered machine quilting. If you 
have an even-feed or walking foot, which 
keeps the layers from sliding as you stitch, 


Seam finishes for a quilted garment 


Flatfell seam 
Works well when the fabric and 


batting can be folded flat easily. 
Lining has been added. 





2. Trim one set 
of seam 
allowances 
to % in. 


3. Fold untrimmed seam allowances 
over trimmed ones and press to 
one side, Hand stitch fold to 
lining and batting only. 





Strip in half. 


you can quilt all three layers at once. If you 
don’t have the foot, you can quilt together 
just the top and batting, and add the lining 
afterwards; this prevents draglines from 
showing on the backing. I baste the top and 
batting together with pins and stitch along 
the major seamlines in patterns of squares. I 
find backstitching unattractive, so I begin 
my stitching with very small stitches, starit- 
ing at stitch length 0 and increasing to a nor- 
mal length within approximately '4 in.; re- 
verse this procedure for the ends. 

If you quilt with the batting against the 
feed dog, occasionally remove excess lint 
from the feed dog and from around the bob- 
bin case with a squirt or two from ozone-safe 
TAC Air Blast (see Clotilde in “Sources,” be- 
low) or from a portable hair dryer. 

Quilters often machine quilt with fine 
monofilament nylon thread, rather than 
regular thread, so the stitching will be less 
noticeable. (Neutral cotton thread is placed 
in the bobbin.) However, you might want to 
try metallic thread, which I like: Reduce the 
top tension slightly, from “3” to “2” for exam- 
ple. Rather than placing your thread on the 
spindle, place it in a small jar so it can un- 
wind easily. I have used both Madeira and 
Sulky brands and have had good results. 


Finishing details 
When you have finished quilting the indi- 
vidual pieces, press them lightly. True 


Bound seam 
Works well for bulky seams. 





Fold and press a 1% in- sS = 
to 1%-in-wide bias 


Press again % in. 
from raw edges 
to mark seamiine. 


AREER 
% in. t0 7 in. 


4. Place bias on 
stitched seamline 
of garment; baste. 7 


2. Machine stitch 
through all layers. 





3. Grade garment seam allowances 
narrower than the binding, but not 
less than % in. Clip curves. 





and cover seam 
allowances. 

Blindstitch to the 
lining and batting. 








them up by pinning your original pattern 
to the fabric, checking the piecing place- 
ment, and cutting off the excess fabric. 
Stitch the pieces together and neatly finish 
the seams. 

To keep the seam allowances flat, you 
can flatfell or bind the seams as shown in 
the drawing below. You might consider 
serging highly curved and bulky seams 
that won’t show. 

Trimming edges such as armholes and 
necklines with self-bias binding works well 
for quilted garments, whether you line 
them or not. If you want the binding to 
show, stitch the bias strip to the garment 
on the machine seamline with right sides 
together, stitching through all layers. Trim 
the seam allowances to 4 in.; fold the bias 
over the edge to the inside of the garment, 
fold the raw edge under, and pin; hand 
stitch in place. I often apply the bias like a 
very narrow facing; after stitching the bias 
to the garment with right sides together, I 
trim, grade, and clip the seam allowances, 
pull the binding all the way to the inside, 
and hand stitch it in place. LJ 


Mary Mashuta is a quilter who lives in 
Berkeley, CA. She is the author of Wear- 
able Art for Real People (C&T Publishing, 
5021 Blum Road, #1, Martinez, CA 94553; 
$18.95), and she is currently working on 
a book about her story quilts. 


Further reading 


Hargrave, Hariet. Heirloom Machine 
Quilting. Martinez, CA: C & T Publishing, 
revised 1990. A great book for anyone 
interested in machine quilting. 


Mashuta, Mary. Wearable Art for Real 
People. Martinez, CA: C & T Publishing, 1989. 
Covers quilted garments; contains color 
photos of a variety of styles. 


Sources 


Clotilde, Inc. 

1909 SW First Ave. 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33315 

(805) 761-8679 

TAC Alr Blast, C-Thru, and Omnigrid rulers. 
Write for catalog. 


Cotton Patch 
Carolie Hensley 


} 4025 Brown Ave. 


_ Lafayette, CA 94549 

— (48) 284-1177 

Quilting and drafting supplies, striped 
fabrics by Mary Mashuta and Roberta 
Horton, Sulky thread. Catalog and set of 
swatches, $5. 


Little Foot, Ltd. 

605 Bledsoe NW 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 
(505) 345-7647 

Little Foot. 
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by Susan Rocke 


hen I proved to myself 

that I could create new 

and unique fabrics with 

the decorative stitches in 
my new computerized sewing machine, I 
realized that I had finally answered that 
age-old question: “What are these pattern 
stitches good for, anyway?” 

The trick is to find stitches and combina- 
tions of stitches that are effective when 
stitched side by side all over the surface of 
the fabric. It helps to have lots of patterns to 
choose from, and as wide a stitch as possible, 
but even plain old 4mm zigzag can make 
lovely surfaces, as we'll see below, so you 
don’t have to havea fancy computerized ma- 
chine. The fabrics [ve made this way are 
thick, and fairly stiff, like lightweight uphol- 
stery fabrics, so they're perfect for book cov- 
ers, tote bags, purses, belts, and straps, like 
those in the photo above; and even for small 
insets on wearables. 

I made my discovery almost by accident. 
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Determined to find a use for my wealth of 
decorative stitches, I started by stitching a 
sample of all the preset patterns. Many ap- 
peared useless, but some were elegant and 
intriguing. I didn’t want to bother with an 
embroidery hoop, so I was stitching on a 
medium-weight fabric on top of a non-fus- 
ible tear-away stabilizer. 

Somewhat at random, I chose for my first 
experiment a firm, black cotton/poly fabric 
(all-cotton is usually too soft), and a vivid 
red, blue, green, and yellow variegated two- 
ply, 40-weight rayon thread, with plain black 
machine embroidery cotton in the bobbin 
(see Basics, p. 20, for more on two-ply and 
three-ply thread). My first step was to stitcha 
straight vertical row of a loose, open stitch 
pattern. Next I chose a densely embroidered 
program and stitched it right next to the first 
pattern. The two rows looked good together, 
so I added a third row which was a repeat of 
the first row, and I continued interchanging 
rows until the black fabric was covered with 


machine embroidery. As I watched the de- 
sign develop, I was ecstatic: I was creating 
my own patterned fabric! !'ve been exploring 
the possibilites ever since. 


Setting up 

Stitching in an embroidery hoop would be 
a real pain for patterns that cover the en- 
tire fabric, so I still always stitch on a medi- 
um-weight fabric that’s been underlaid 
with a piece of non-fusible tear-away stabi- 
lizer (available at most notions counters, 
or by mail from Treadleart, 25834 Nar- 
bonne Ave., Lomita, CA 90717; 213-534- 
8372) to prevent puckering and distortion 
of the fabric. I always start with a new 


Susan Rock uses the programmed stifches ina 
computerized sewing machine fo create all- 
over surface Gesigns on yardage. The resulting 
fabrics are light upholstery-weight, appropriate 
for purses, bags, book covers, and some clofth- 
ing embellishment. 
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Rock loosens the fop thread tension, so the fop threads are pulled fo the underside as shown 
above and can’t be seen. As a result, no matter what top thread she’s using, she can use white or 
black thread in the bobbin. All the designs below are variations of the dense row/loose row side-by- 
side repeat that Rock found the most effective for allover stripe designs. Variegated thread looks 
best, except that metallic threads seem fo Wore i well whether variegated or not. 
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90/14 universal needle. This is also a good 
needle choice for construction sewing with 
these embroidered fabrics. 

I loosen the top tension a little to ensure 
that the top thread pulls to the back of the 
fabric and that the bobbin thread is never 
visible, at least when I’m stitching satin- 
stitch-based stitches. This way I can use 
the same bobbin thread (two-ply 50-weight 
machine embroidery cotton) no matter 
what top threads I choose. I usually choose 
white bobbin thread, unless I’m stitching 
on black fabric, in which case Ill use black 
thread so the open-stitch patterns don’t 
show little dots of white. Looser top ten- 
sion also helps prevent puckering; bobbin 
tension remains normal. I adjust down two 
numbers on my machine; try different set- 
tings on your machine to find the right bal- 
ance between concealing the bobbin 
thread and putting too much top thread on 
the bottom layer. You can see the back of 
my fabrics at top left. 


Choosing threads and stitches 

As I continued experimenting, I examined 
my sample swatch for other open stitch pat- 
terns to combine with dense stitch patterns. 
Many patterns I had thought useless now 
seemed very interesting. As before I stitched 
them side by side and close together, so 
there were no spacing problems to worry 
about. Almost all the dense/open pattern 
pairs I selected were successful, and the de- 
signs I like best still tend to be combinations 
of loose, even-textured stitches with more 
figurative, satinstitch-based patterns, like 
the ones at left. The possible combinations 
are almost endless. Single patterns repeated 
over and over also work best for me if they're 
loose and open, like the ones on the facing 
page, but try all of the designs on your ma- 
chine to see what they do when massed to- 
gether. Experiment with the stitch length 
controls to see if you can open up dense pat- 
terns to create interesting textures. 

I still find variegated threads to be far 
more exciting than solid colors, because 
they automatically produce color patterns 
that work across the surface of your design, 
creating counter-rhythms that add immea- 
surably to the visual interest. Metallic 
threads, either solid or variegated, also 
work very well, perhaps because the play of 
reflected light creates movement and di- 
mension in much the same way as chang- 
ing colors. Of course, for more restrained 
effects, solid colors can be beautiful, too. 

Naturally, the choice of base fabric will be 
important to the finished design. When you 
use a fabric that matches your thread you'll 
end up with an embossed look. If you select 
a fabric that matches one color in a variegat- 
ed thread you will end up “losing” stitches 
against the background. This is not an unde- 
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sirable effect. For the fabric I made into the 
checkbook cover shown on p. 65 I used 
black twill and stabilizer, and a gold, red, 
and black 40-weight rayon thread. The black 
thread disappeared on the black fabric, pro- 
ducing a random pattern of red and gold. I 
enjoy seeing the segments of red and gold 
and then apparently no stitching. 
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Zigzag patterns 

For those who don’t have an embroidery 
programmed machine, good old zigzag can 
be worked into wonderful tweedy, plaidlike 
patterns when you use multi-colored rayon 
thread. In the examples shown at right, I set 
my zigzag stitches to 4mm wide and Imm 
long. I first covered the fabric with abutting 
vertical rows of zigzag. At the end of each 
row I left the needle down in the right-hand 
position and simply turned the fabric 180°. 
Next I repeated the zigzag, horizontally cov- 
ering the fabric, then stitched in two more 
directions, diagonally right to left and then 
left to right. 

If you do the diagonal stitching first, fol- 
lowed by vertical and horizontal layers, 
you'll get a more on-grain, mottled effect. >_> SS. PHS Pe fase 

To create the muted, heathery fabric I —- SS SS a Ge. ae. 
used for the zippered bag on p. 65, I used ae , “i TOE eS) Fin > EF 
three solid-color threads: a turquoise, a pur- 
ple, and a medium blue, stitched horizontal- 
ly, vertically, then once diagonally on medi- 
um blue fabric, with a few rows of bright 
pink stitched in the remaining diagonal di- 
rection for emphasis. EC 
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Susan Rock 1s Technical Sewing Director 
for Madeira Marketing, Ltd. She recently 
taped a machine embroidery segment for 
the PBS series Crafting in the ’90s. 
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LIAL ZERO 
Stitches like those at left for best 
results. Ordinary zigzag stitches (above) at maximum wiath combine to create varied surfaces 
when stitched vertically, then horizontally, then diagonally across plain fabric. tf you stitch the diag- 
onal rows first, the final effect is more on grain, less diagonal. 
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Brand New 
Antique 
Purses 


Combine a vintage frame 
and luxurious fatorics with 
fine hand sewing 
















by Jeanne Shapiro 


can’t remember a time when I 

wasn’t fascinated by purses. My 

earliest attempts at needlework 

invariably wound up as some sort 

of purse, pouch, or other contain- 
er. During my teen years, antique purses 
began to hold an almost magical appeal as 
objects signifying a certain rite of passage. I 
searched fiea markets and thrift shops for 
affordable examples but frequently settled 
on tattered ones that I imagined I could re- 
pair or reconstruct. Years later, [ve finally 
learned how to construct new purses that 
are at once antique-looking and function- 
al, using inexpensive but beautiful antique 
purse frames. 


Treasure hunting frames 

The finest examples of antique purses will 
always command high prices at antique 
shops and flea markets. But a frame without 
its purse or a purse in poor condition can 
usually be purchased for a fraction of its 
worth. I seldom spend more than $10 or $15 
for one, and sometimes a great deal less. 
Generally, when the original integrity of a 
purse has remained intact, I will not take it 
apart just for its frame; for me a great deal of 
the fun and challenge is in actualizing the 
potential of a purse that is no longer usable. 

I’ve collected a number of frames in a 
wide variety of materials such as silver, Ger- 
man silver (an alloy of copper, nickel, and 
zinc), brass, bone, and Bakelite. Thirties’ and 
forties’ vintage plastics, some studded with 
faux jewels, can be very attractive. A worn 
metal frame can be silverplated, but unless 
it’s a particularly beautiful frame in excel- 
lent condition, it may not be worth such ex- 
pense. The more elaborate the frame, par- 
ticularly if it has a chain handle, the higher 
the plating cost. Fifty dollars is average. 

It’s crucial to examine each frame careful- 
ly to be sure the hinges and clasp are in good 
working condition or can be repaired easily. 
Obviously, only sew-through frames—those 
that have evenly spaced holes drilled along 
the edges—are usable. See the frames in the 
photo on the facing page. 

It’s wise to clean and polish a frame thor- 
oughly before beginning any work. This 
ensures that no dirt or tarnish will rub off 
on delicate fabrics, and it also allows you 
another opportunity to examine the frame 
for defects that you might have overlooked 
at first. Once I crocheted a bag nearly to 


These finy masterpieces require very little fab- 
ric. Half the fun comes from collecting and 
combining luxurious silks and trims and the oth- 
er half from doing the lavish handwork. Jeanne 
Shapiro decorates her contemporary antique 
purses with elaborate piping and intricate 
piecing that offen includes her own crochefed 
lace. (Photos pp. 68 and 69 by Susan Kahn) 
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completion only to have the bone frame I 
had chosen break in half in my hands. 
Handling the frame a bit beforehand could 
prevent a similar disappointment. 


Choosing purse fabrics 

Choosing appropriate fabrics is where cre- 
ativity, personal taste, and a bit of nostalgia 
most come into play. Since you need only 
small pieces of fabric for even the largest 
purse, remnants and upholstery samples are 
ideal. You can combine a wide palette of ma- 
terials—patterned and solid fabrics, ribbons, 
laces, buttons, etc.—for unique, inspired de- 
signs, as shown in the photo on the facing 
page. One of my favorite sources of patterned 
silks is men’s vintage neckties. The patterns 
are usually small in scale; and, since theyre 
cut on the bias, ties make perfect piping fab- 
ric. Sometimes the most outlandish ties 
make the most beautiful piping. 

Several layers of fabric will be necessary 
to give the bag the right weight, strength, 
and drape. If you use lightweight fabric 
without adequate padding, objects placed 
inside the purse will jut out and distort the 
shape. One old purse that I took apart re- 
vealed a startling assortment of recycled 
materials used as interlining and pad- 
ding—striped pillow ticking, loosely woven 
muslin, and a thin, tightly woven wool fab- 
ric—all supple and strong. I find that new 
prewashed and shrunk fabrics, old sheets 
and pillowcases, and sometimes even worn- 
out clothing work well. 

Here are some fabric suggestions for 
each layer, but you should feel free to use 
your imagination: 

@Outer fabric: Medium- to heavyweight 
silks, satins, rayons; velvet, brocade, tapes- 


try (not too heavy), or machine embroi- 
dered fabrics (see p. 65). 

® Interfacing: Lightweight, prewashed wo- 
ven fabrics, fine cotton muslin, or sheeting. 
@ Padding (if needed): Lightweight wool 
challis, prewashed and shrunk, or very 
lightweight batting. 

@ lining: Light- to medium-weight silks, 
satins, cottons—plain or printed. 


Styling your purse 

Since each frame is unique in size and 
shape, making a flat pattern for your new 
purse may require a lot of improvisation. 
Sometimes unstitching the original purse 
and lining and laying the pieces flat can be 
helpful. Shapes for the most common types 
of frames seem to fall into two general cate- 
gories—pleated and gusseted—with many 
variations in detail within each group. 

A pleated style has lots of fullness at the 
frame edge and is joined front to back below 
the frame with a simple piped seam; it usu- 
ally has no gusset. It is most suitable for 
rounded, scalloped, or unusually shaped 
frames. Here’s how I design a pleated purse. 
The steps are shown in the photograph be- 
low. I place the frame on lightweight woven 
interfacing. Working directly on the interfac- 
ing has two advantages: The fabric can be 
manipulated into pleats and tucks to give a 
good sense of how the completed bag will 
drape; and the interfacing “pattern” can be 
used directly in the bag’s construction. 

I design a pleasing shape by experiment- 
ing with gathers and tucks pinned through 
the stitching holes of the frame into a foam- 
core board (available at art supply stores). 
Don’t make the tucks too narrow or too closely 
spaced because the extra thicknesses of fabric 


To make a pleated purse: Design the shape and trace the frame contour on interfacing. Baste the 
interfacing to the wrong side of the outer fabric—in this case a silk necktie—and trim the seam. Cut 








the lining from the same pattem. Trim the outer purse as Cesired. 
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Drafting a triangular gusset purse 
Purse body pattern 


1. Lay closed frame on 


4. Draw bottom 
fold line bisecting : | 
center line. 
% in. 
Side lines 
5. Trace inside contour Center line 
is twice 


a 


. Trace inner edge 


. Extend center line 


. Extend side lines 





is 
-.— 


woven interfacing, 
its fop aligned 
with crossgrain. 


of frame from 
hinge to hinge. 


twice desired length 
of finished purse. 


of frame ot ofher 


end of center line. length 











and add ¥%-in. seam 
allowance all around. 
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Gusset pattern 


1. Extend fold line fo one side approx. 
2 in. more than purse length; draw 
1%zin. diam. circle on it. 


2. Align open frame, with hinge on 
fold line, and draw parallel lines 
from the frame’s inside corners. 











3. To find length of gusset sides, cut 
a piece of cord oft least 2 in. longer 


than bag booy pattern. 





1%-in. diam. 





\ & in. Gusset 


= ree ee 


Extended fold line 







4. Using pattern as guide, mark WSO oOok 
cord at fop (D}, bottom (F} 


and fold (E) with pins. 


§. Position pin E at outer edge of 
circle; curve D and F around to 
meef parallel lines. 


6. Draw line from D fo F for top 
of gusset; then trace around cord. 





to be added later will create too much bulk. 

I lightly sketch the sides and lower outline 
of the bag, mark the tucks, and carefully 
draw the frame’s inner contour (the edge 
where the purse will be sewn to the frame) 
over the tucks, as shown in the photo on 
p. 69. Allow a little extra ease at the hinges 
by widening the outline just slightly to facili- 
tate comfortable access into the bag when 
it’s opened. If your markings become con- 
fusing, try using different colored pencils. 

Pin the tucks in place temporarily. Re- 
move the fabric from the board, add a *-in. 
seam allowance to the top edge, and cut 
through the tucked layers. The alignment 
of the tucks’ fold lines and the frame’s 
holes may be critical later when youre at- 
taching the bag to the frame edge, so leave 
some pins in place as markers. Lightly 
press the interfacing flat again and connect 
the tuck markings; add a *4-in. seam 
allowance around the rest of the bag. Then 
cut a second piece of interfacing. 

I have made two types of gusset bags. 
The first has a flat or very minimally pleat- 
ed front and back, which are joined by a 
narrow gusset, no wider than an inch or so, 
all around the bag. The gusset is necessary 
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to provide some volume. One antique bag 
that I have is gusseted with a heavy em- 
broidered ribbon about “A in. wide, which 
may have been applied later to strengthen 
the fabric underneath. 

With several hard-to-reach areas, this 
type of design is very demanding to con- 
struct. The techniques are similar to mak- 
ing a box-edged pillow, but the purse is 
much tinier. This style looks beautiful, but 
it isn’t very functional, so I only make it for 
decorative purposes. 

The triangular gusset purse is by far my 
favorite, particularly for square-shaped 
frames, which are the most abundant. This 
design gives the bag aesthetically clean 
lines with adequate volume and fewer dif- 
ficult seams. Its flat center section pro- 
vides an adaptable surface for elaborate 
decorative work. 

You don’t need any math to draft a pattern 
that will work perfectly. The main center 
section, front and back, is a single, long rec- 
tangular piece, and the gusset shape and size 
bears a very logical relationship to the frame 
and bag and requires only minimal drafting. 
When the finished bag is closed, the gusset 
tucks neatly inside the bag and around the 


7. Add ¥in. seam allowance. 


hinges, as if by magic. 

To make the two pattern pieces, the first 
step is to trace the inner contour of the 
frame on a piece of interfacing, extend the 
sidelines and center line the full length of 
the front and back of the purse, and trace 
the inner contour of the frame at the other 
end, as shown in the drawing at left, above. 
To draft the gusset, the other piece, you mea- 
sure and mark a piece of scrap cording the 
length of the purse body. Then you use the 
cording, a small circle, and the open frame 
to draw the gusset, as shown in the drawing at 
right, above. Piping and, possibly, a bias strip 
header are the only other pieces you'll need. 


Constructing the purse 
The sequence of stitching the bag together 
generally follows conventional sewing tech- 
niques, for example, the logical covering 
over of one seam with another when piecing 
a decorative area, trimming and grading 
bulky seams, pressing when necessary, etc. 
Treat the outer fabric and interfacing as a 
single layer, hand basting each pair of pieces 
together at the seamline, and trim the inter- 
facing seam allowance close. Then stitch the 
purse pieces together by hand or machine. If 
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you use padding, trim and stitch it by hand 
to the seamline to reduce bulk, and couch it 
to the interfacing as needed. Sew the lining 
together as a separate unit, preferably by 
machine for strength. 

The relative merits of hand- versus ma- 
chine stitching will vary with each purse 
and person. I find that not only do I get more 
precise results on small details by hand 
stitching, but I also really enjoy handling 
the fabrics. However, I usually stitch 
straight, easy-to-reach seams by machine. 

If you decide to pipe the seams, which 
gives the purse a more professional and de- 
fined form, cut 1%-in.- to 2-in.-wide bias 
strips and hand baste them around a fine 
piping cord before stitching any seams. Us- 
ing your zipper foot, machine stitch the pip- 
ing to the right side of the rectangular piece 
along the long sides on the seamline with 
small stitches. Begin and end at the top 
seam allowances. Be sure to clip the cording 
so it does not extend into the seam 
allowance adding extra bulk, but leave the 
covering fabric intact. Clip through all layers 
at the bottom center line and then twice 'A 
in. to “’ in. apart on either side of the center 
clip so the straight seam will curve smoothly 
around the gusset. When you attach the gus- 
set, the small machine stitches help to stabi- 
lize the curve after it has been clipped. 

Then pin or baste the gusset in place, 
right sides together, aligning the center 
line, and sew exactly on the piping seam- 
line, as shown in the photo at near right. 
Trim the seam allowance on both pieces to 
Ys in. After you’ve pressed the bag and 
turned it right side out, the seam 
allowance will fall toward the main piece. 
Attach the second gusset. 

Before attaching the lining, carefully 
check the size and shape of the bag against 
the frame to determine whether you need 
to make any adjustments. Hold all the lay- 
ers of the bag within the lip of the frame to 
see if the frame will close properly. If it 
does, sew the top edges of the outer bag to 
the lining, right sides together, leaving an 
opening for turning it right side out. Or, if 
you prefer, turn in the top edges on both 
pieces and blindstitch by hand. 

If the bag will be too thick when at- 
tached to the frame to allow it to close, 
which may happen if your frame has a nar- 
row space between the back and front, you 
can sew a narrow, folded bias header be- 
tween the top edges of the lining and purse 
before blindstitching them together. For 
complete invisibility, use the outer fabric; 
but if it is too thick, use the lining fabric. A 
2-in.-wide piece of bias long enough to go 
all the way around the purse will work; but 
for more precise measurements, measure 
twice the width of the inner frame recess 
plus two %-in. seam allowances, plus about 
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’2 in. extra to allow for the way folded bias 
compacts. Fold the strip in half right side 
out, and press. Then pin it to the top of the 
purse, matching raw edges and beginning 
and ending at the center of one gusset so 
the seam won’t show. Machine sew for 
strength, then turn the header up and 
press. Insert the lining, matching seams, 
and blind hem it through the header into 
the seam allowance of the outer fabric. 


Attaching the frame 

Use silk buttonhole twist to sew the purse 
to the frame. Carefully align the center 
front and back, and secure the four cor- 
ners to the frame’s corner holes with 
strong, temporary tacking stitches. Sew 
from hinge to hinge with a single length of 
thread four times the length of the seam, 
stitching twice through each hole. I use a 
double strand except when the holes are 
closely spaced, about ‘A in. apart. Start by 
double-knotting the thread, leaving a short 
tail, and insert the needle through the 
header from the inside of the purse. Bring 
the needle through the first hole to the 
outside, then straight down to the base of 
the frame edge. Catch the top of the purse 
fabric and the lining as you insert the nee- 
dle back to the inside as shown in the 
photo at far right, above. Repeat through 
the same hole. When you re-enter the 
purse the second time, move the needle di- 
agonally across the header to the next hole, 
and repeat the process to the hinge on the 
other side. Knot the thread securely. 
Sometimes I make avery tight knot around 





The sides of the gusset are exacfly the same 
length as the purse body. After atlaching cop- 
per colored rayon piping fo the sides of this 
purse made from an antique Japanese obi, 
Shapiro sews on the gusset following the piping 
seamline precisely {at left). On the outside of the 
purse, small vertical stitches extend from the 
frame holes into the edge of the purse fabric. 
The stitching progresses diagonally from hole to 
hole inside the purse. The thinner fabric, which 
was used for the piping and lining, also forms 
the header (above). 


a pin, but my preferred method is to knot 
the thread through the previous float. Any 
knot that looks neat and holds securely is 
fine. Then sew the other side of the purse 
to the frame. Since the stitching should 
look equally neat from both the inside and 
outside of the frame, and holding all the 
parts together while stitching can be un- 
wieldy, this step is often the most tedious 
and frustrating part. Have patience. 

When I’m finished and satisfied with the 
results, I dab the knots ever so lightly with 
Devcon Super Glue to ensure that they 
won't pull out. Then I cut them close. 

On some antique purses, a narrow braid- 
ed ribbon has been applied to the inside 
edge, presumably to cover less-than-per- 
fect needlework. I find this more trouble- 
some than just taking my time with the 
stitching. Another beautiful touch is to 
string a few glass seed beads onto the diag- 
onal thread between stitches on the inside. 
This looks especially nice when the holes 
are spaced far apart. Be sure to check the 
bead and needle size before beginning. 

I believe that the extra time I spend on 
details such as beading or adding a small 
embroidered label with my name and the 
date, or on other finishing touches like an 
antique tassel or button, might someday 
delight and inspire someone anew with the 
magic that purses contain. L] 


Jeanne Shapiro manages the paper de- 
partment of New York Central Art Supply. 
In her spare time, she crochets, sews intri- 
cate textiles, and makes collages. 
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Dior Roses 


Add a touch of 
haute couture 


by Roberta Carr 


couture touch, a designer de- 
tail, a signature: designers 
since the dawn of haute cou- 
ture have made flowers and 
trims from ribbons and fabric, but none is 
as famous as the Dior rese. Dior allowed 
his roses to cascade down ball-gown backs; 
he used them to call attention to the 
nipped waists on suit jackets and evening 
diresses. The roses are made from football- 
shaped fabric petals which are cut and 
folded on the bias, then gathered and 
stitched together. The variations within 
this framework are endless. 


Making the Dior rose 


You can easily duplicate the elegance of 
Dior’s rose at home, using organdy, satin, 
taffeta, or any fabric which harmonizes with 
your project. Begin by cutting football 
shapes from the fabric in small, medium, 
and large sizes. Suggested dimensions are 
shown in the top left drawing, facing page. 

Cut each petal so that the line running the 
length of the football is on the true bias. This 
will give a soft edge to each petal and at the 
same time prevent the finished rose from 
crushing, since bias doesn’t wrinkle. 

Begin with a small shape. Fold it length- 
wise on the bias line, and run one or two 
rows of machine gathering stitches 'A inch 
from the raw edge. Take two small stitches 
with a threaded needle in the gathering 
allowance at one end, as shown at top right, 
facing page. Leaving this needle hanging, be- 
gin to gather up the stitches and gently roll 
the gathered edge, as shown in the center 
photograph on the facing page. When it be- 
comes difficult to hold the rolled petal and 
continue gathering, take a few hand stitches 
A profusion of roses graces a gown in the tradition to hold the rolled petal in place. Do not tie 
of Dior. (Fashion illustration by Jacques Alschech) off the thread at the end of the petal. 
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As you gather up a medium shape, wrap 
it around the small rolled center and tack 
the two petals together as needed. Add a 
large shape, then tie off the thread. 

I make three of these petal groups and hand 
overcast them together from the wrong side to 
duplicate the look of Dior’s rose. You may like 
yours with only one or two groups, or you may 
want to add larger petals around the outside of 
the three-petal groupings. 

If you are making one removable flower 
for a suit jacket or lapel, cover the base. Cut 
two circles the size of the base plus a ‘A-in. 
seam allowance. Machine stitch, leaving 1 
in. open to turn, and trim the seam to * in. 
Turn and press. Whipstitch the circle to the 
bottom of the flower using small stitches. 

If you are applying flowers to a garment 
permanently, you don’t need to cover the 
base of each flower, because it will be hid- 
den when the flowers are whipstitched to 
the garment itself. 


The classic rose 
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Cut three football shapes, 
one for each petal. 


Rose variation 
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Cut a continuous bias strip to gather 
and roll into rose variation. 
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Variations 

Now the fun begins! Once you have mas- 
tered the technique of making a Dior rose, 
you can make some small, some very large. 
A taffeta rose will look very different from 
an organza rose of the same size. Several 
fabrics can be used in the same flower. Al- 
ternate taffeta and organza—or taffeta, satin, 
and organza. 

To get a hint of color in the center of the 
flower, you can cut the smallest football in 
two pieces and seam on what was the fold. 
Be sure the stitching line is on the true 
bias and stretch as you sew. Press the 
seam, first open, then closed. Trim the 
seam allowance back to a scant ’’ in. You 
can then gather the raw edges and create 
petals as described above. This hint of col- 
or gives dimension to the flower while 
picking up colors that may appear in other 
parts of the garment. 

To make a different style of rose, use one 








Fold each piece in half, 
wrong sides togefher, and 
gother curved edge, attaching a 


threaded needle to corner of smallest piece. 


Completed variation 





Add artificial stamens to either 
rose for realistic effect. 





long continuous piece of bias. Mark a bias 
line on the fashion fabric. Using the bias 
line as the center, draw a necktie-shaped 
strip 20 in. long and 5 in. wide at one end, 
tapering to 2 in. 

Fold on the center line and run two rows 
of machine gathering stitches along the 
raw edges. Hang a needle and thread from 
the small end as you do for the Dior rose, 
and begin pulling up gathers and rolling at 
the same time. Use the needle to tack the 
layers together whenever the rose becomes 
unmanageable. Again, these can be made 
as small or as large as desired by varying 
the length and width of your bias strip.[_] 


Roberta Carr ts owner of The Fabric Cary, 
a design studio and sewing school in San 
Jose, CA. A sewing tool catalog and class 
information is available from The Fabric 
Carr, PO Box 32120, San Jose, CA 95152; 
(408) 929-1651. 





Affer completing one petal group and gather- 
ing petals for another, Carr begins drawing up 
the gathering threads on a small petal shape 
in the phofo above. Below, she begins rolling 
the gathered petal info a flower center. 





Carr mixes color and texture get different ef- 
fects. Yellow satin in the center of this magenta 
rose adds depth and interest. 
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Influenced in part 
by the extravagant 
styling and shaping 

of Edwardian 
clothing and 
Hollywood 
costumes from 
the 1930s and ‘40s, 
sue Black's 

idea is to design 
knitwear that 
reshapes or re- 
emphasizes the 
body. The long 
arc of “Tulip 
Coat’ widens the 
upper forso like 
a flower. Starting 
from a flower 


painting, Black 


designed her 
opera coot with 
abstract intarsia 
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y formal education in 
drawing, dressmaking, 
and surface pattern fi- 
nally came together for 
me when I discovered knitting as a creative 
medium. It seemed a natural sidestep to 
translate my existing skills and experience 
into such a closely related area, and I found 
the potential of my hybrid approach tremen- 
dously exciting—immediately seeing more 
similarities than differences between the 
methods of designing cut-and-sew clothes 
and shaped knitted garments. My maternal 
grandmother had taught me to knit when I 
was a Child. But I had never had a passion 
for it, as I had for dressmaking, until I dis- 
covered the pleasures of an ongoing interac- 
tion between form, pattern, color, and tex- 
ture. The thrill was electric and all- 
consuming. Like being in love, everything 
was possible. 





Approaching knitwear design from 
two or three dimensions 

For much of this century, the classic sweater 
and cardigan have prevailed as the most 
popular forms for knitted garments. Those 
easily assembled, simple shapes allow the 
designer (and the maker) to concentrate on 
intricacies of surface decoration, rather than 
to become involved with the complexities of 
shaping. But knitting garments is as much 
about making three-dimensional objects as 
it is about producing surface area. And if you 
take advantage of the engineering potential 
within knitting, you can make stylish, com- 
plex structures, since inherent in the tech- 
nique is both an economy of process and a 
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completeness of form. You can construct 
fabric, decorate or embellish the surface, 
and mold the structure in one continuous 
organic process. Thinking about knitting in 
this architectural way offers you an oppor- 
tunity for infinite diversity of invention 
and interpretation. 

Implicit in any approach to garment 
making should be a well-developed sense 
of the round, particularly that of the figure. 
This has nothing to do with how slim or 
how plump anyone might be, but simply 
the recognition that a person is a mobile 
volume occupying space, not a static, flat 
cutout. In this article, [ll be introducing 
you to ways in which you can extend your 
own design thinking and adapt some use- 
ful dressmaking techniques that will help 
to develop your designing potential for 
either hand or machine knitting. 

If you are familiar with dressmaking, you 
know that few woven fabrics have signifi- 
cant internal stretch; whereas knitted fabric 
has a good deal of elasticity as a result of its 
structure. The fact that knitting can mold to 
the contours of the body, without requiring 
much of the tailoring expertise that most 
other cloth demands, is both an advantage 
and a loophole. 

Many keen knitters feel a greater affinity 
with the cloth-making process than they do 
with the construction of a garment. Similar- 
ly, I have noticed that many design students 
whose main area of study is either printed or 
woven textiles often reveal a poor ability to 
work three-dimensionally. That is to say, 
they can visualize their ideas well in relation 
to flat surfaces, but find it difficult to project 
their thinking into the round. 

But a body, animated by movement and 
personality, demands attention from 
changing viewpoints, rather than a “square 
on” basic back and front. When I talk about 
the architecture of clothes, I mean the way 
a fabricated skin traces a body form—close- 
ly or loosely, naturally or with some exag- 
geration—and the structural means by 
which that “skin” can corset or veil the un- 
derlying figure, giving definition or con- 
cealment—or producing a tension between 
the two. 

Understanding the physicality or three- 
dimensionality of things feeds our imagi- 
nation with information; that in turn al- 
lows us to manipulate form creatively. 
There is a magic about learning to “see 
‘round corners” that opens up new and 
more ambitious ways of developing an 
idea. I always encourage any sort of draw- 
ing as an imaginative and enriching way to 
understand visual experiences and to 
build a visual language with which to ma- 
nipulate ideas. My Tulip Coat (facing page) 
developed partly from flower drawings and 
from translations of these flower shapes to 


garment shapes as shown at lower left in 
the photo from one of my sketchbooks. I 
am only too aware that drawing can be a 
daunting prospect to many, but there are 
numerous other ways of tickling into life 
an excitement with the third dimension. 
Have you ever considered that cutting pat- 
tern pieces for clothing is a close relative of 
collaging techniques? You're piecing to- 
gether flat shapes to make new forms and 
the shapes of the flat pieces change to cre- 
ate a new, larger whole. I shall refer to this 
in more detail presently. 

As your design repertoire expands, it 
may be that your focus of attention in a 
given piece or collection will be either 
cloth structure, surface decoration, or 
form; but whatever your emphasis, there 
must be a relationship among all three. In 
this article, however, I’11 be concentrating 
on imaginative approaches to shaping to 
create interesting knitted garments. 


Flat pattern designing 

You can shape knitting by changing needle 
size, stitch pattern, or yarn—but increasing 
and decreasing are the main ways knitted 
fabric is tailored into form. You can increase 
and decrease either within the body of the 
garment or pieces or along the edges of sepa- 
rate pieces, which you later join together. 

The question I am asked most often about 
my work is: “But how do you know how to 
control the shaping so that it makes the size 
and shape you want?” I must confess that I 
don’t work it out too much. I tend to work 
intuitively from drawings and allow the 
mathematical calculations to be part of the 
translation from one medium into another. 
I know this is not very helpful, so in this 
article, Pll suggest two avenues that might 
be fruitful for you to explore. 

The first is to use dressmakers’ pattern 
pieces as templates. (See Threads, No. 24, 
p. 30.) This should be fairly simple if you 
are used to sewing, but not difficult even if 
you are not. You need to start with a clear 
idea about the basic architecture of the 
garment you want to knit. Then find a sew- 
ing pattern that is close in style. 

If the style you have chosen is close-fit- 
ting, a certain amount of “ease” will have 
been allowed in the pattern for woven 
cloth. You won’t need that much for knit- 
ting, so choose a pattern that is no bigger 
than your actual size. My short chevron 
jacket on p. 78 is a good example of a 
shaped knitted garment that could have 
grown from sewing pattern pieces. But if I 
had allowed as much ease as a woven fab- 
ricvest would have required, it would have 
hung, rather than corseted my figure. 

Lay out all the pieces on a large table or 
on the floor, and pick out the ones that will 
form the main body of the garment, setting 
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With ifs narrow shoulders, nipped waist, and exaggerated hips, the “Chatham Dry Docks Collage 
Jacke?’ (top) owes something to Hollywood's golden age. When Black knits it, she'll probably use 
intarsio for the borler rivets on the back. Less constructed, the “Corroded Panel Jacke?” will very 
likely be knif in several Girections. Knitting patlems could be made by faking the collages apart. 
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aside all the trimmings and facings. Try to 
envisage how these flat shapes will come 
together to make a garment. Pin them into 
position, and you will see a half back and 
front. Or you might even cut out the whole 
garment from an old sheet or muslin. Tack 
it together and try it on so you can make 
any adjustments to style or fit. Designers 
call this a toile. When you are happy with 
the shaping, take the toile to pieces and 
mark new seamlines. Trade patterns havea 
seam allowance that you won’t need for 
knitting, so cut it off. 

Lay your pattern pieces to one side and 
gather all your materials and equipment for 
knitting. Make a sample test piece for each 
kind of stitch and patterning you intend to 
use. You can use these swatches to calculate 
how many stitches and rows there are to the 
inch over any area of the garment. Be sure to 
steam your swatches before measuring 
them. Armed with these gauges, take each of 
your pattern pieces and work out how many 
stitches across and how many rows up will 
be needed to achieve that shape. You can 
translate this information to graph paper or 
just continue working with your pattern 
pieces and written calculations. 

Now that you’ve worked out the main 
body of your garment, you can consider de- 
tails such as edges, hems, cuffs, collars, 
pockets, etc. Remembering that some of 
these can be incorporated in the continuous 
knitting process, think imaginatively about 
how you might translate various features 
into knitting terms. Use a good book on 
techniques (such as Mary Thomas’s Knit- 
ting Book (Dover Publications, Inc., 1972) to 
clarify your uncertainties and to suggest al- 
ternative methods. After adding this infor- 
mation to your written instructions or your 
graph, youre ready to begin knitting. 

Think of the preparation so far as a skele- 
ton that you are now going to flesh out and 
bring to life. As you knit, keep a critical eye 
on all aspects of your work. Adjustments 
and altered decisions are all part of the way 
you maintain control and involvement. 


Draping and collaging 

My second suggestion is an even more cre- 
ative approach. It allows you to experiment 
with shapes as part of constructing a form 
before translating that form into knitting (or 
any other textile technique). I developed 
this design approach in response to the 
many technically proficient but underconfi- 
dent knitters who come to my extended work- 
shop sessions. In the absence of a very pa- 
tient friend who will be willing to stand still 
for several hours while you poke pins into 
her, I suggest using a tailor’s dummy as a 
body form onto which you can “build” your 
ideas using cut and torn papers. This process 
is similar to assembling trade pattern pieces, 
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but it is also an extension of two-dimension- 
al collage. It is great fun, very liberating, and 
educational, all at the same time. 

Although I originally thought of building 
a paper garment onto a dummy as an aid for 
students who had trouble formulating their 
ideas, never mind trying out alternatives, I 
quickly discovered how beneficial the ap- 
proach was for me too. Here’s what I do. 

Before I reach the stage of building onto 
the tailor’s dummy, I will have spent a fair 
amount of time working on drawings and 
two-dimensional collages in response to 
looking at a wide variety of source materi- 
als. The drawings, photos, and collages, 
like the ones shown at right, are part of an 
information-gathering and discovery pro- 
cess about that material. And I live with 
them on my studio wall, changing, rear- 
ranging, knitting swatches, and adding to 
them as my ideas develop. My interests and 
concerns have changed and broadened 
over the years, so my source material 
might include natural forms like flowers, 
birds, insects, feathers, fish, and shells; 
man-made objects such as buildings, road- 
works, dockyards; and even the work of 
other artists. Ideas for my own work come 
out of this accumulated pool of resources, 
reordering themselves and making new 
alliances in the melting pot of my imagina- 
tion. Whatever the object might be, form 
and surface decoration evolve together; 
one is not an afterthought of the other. 

With all my drawings and materials at 
hand, I gather together a range of colored 
and textured papers appropriate to the de- 
sign ideas I have so far. I also dye my own 
papers with fabric dye so that I can have 
exactly the colors and textures I need. 
(Currently, I’m experimenting with mak- 
ing my own paper. Where will it all lead, I 
ask myself!) I proceed to tear and cut out 
shapes, based on the ideas I have devel- 
oped. I use these to construct a three-di- 
mensional collage onto the dummy with 
pins, removable transparent tape, and a 
glue stick. Surface pattern and textures 
evolve as I manipulate the form, so that 
any surface decoration relates directly to 
the shape in which it fits. Scale and pro- 
portion of any element are thus always in 
proper relation to the whole, as you can see 
in the photos on the facing page. 

I can’t tell you how exciting this can be— 
it moves at such speed compared with ac- 
tual knitting, and it allows me to experi- 
ment freely, altering my course without 
much loss of time or effort. In fact, the pro- 
cess of change and innovation is exhilarat- 
ing. I can easily unpin or restick, or take 
pieces out and make new insertions with- 
out having to take the whole thing apart. 
Within a few hours I will have established 
the architecture, surface patterning, and 
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While working in resi- 
dence at Chatham Roy- 
al Naval Docks in Kent, 
Sue Black was fascinat- 
ed by the massive seo- 
stained drydocks and 
rivefed boilers. Her snap- 
shots (right and below) 
inspired paper collages 
and knitted swatches. 
The next step was to 
translate these collage 
decorations on her sfu- 
dio walls into garment 
ideas (facing page). 








details of a garment and will be ready to 
start planning its transition into a knitted 
form (or another textile technique). You 
can make these calculations in much the 
same way as I suggested for using flat pat- 
tern pieces; although I make an interpreta- 
tion straight onto needle, after sampling to 
establish yarns and cloth structure. 

For example, some of my Chatham Royal 
Naval Docks photographs of the sanded riv- 
ets on boiler plates suggested using intar- 
sia to reproduce the off-round three-color 
swatches in the top photo on p. 77. I find 
that the fabric retains a greater integrity if 
I carry one of the colors all the way across 
from seam to seam. The rusty, stained dry- 
docks prompted the orangey striped 
swatch, which is another type of intarsia 
that produces a riblike effect. I use a differ- 
ent colored yarn for every stitch or two and 
keep the same colors working vertically. 
Twisting the yarns between each color 
causes the vertical color stripes to pucker 
slightly and makes for a very firm fabric. 

The great advantage of working with col- 
lage is that I don’t feel precious about mak- 
ing changes when something is not working 
well. Investment of time and energy are in 
expressing ideas and in finding solutions to 
design problems. My thinking has free reign 
to try alternatives—before I commit myself 
to the much longer process of knitting. Giv- 
en the way I work, there are still decisions to 
be made all the time I am knitting; and al- 
though the reality of shaped and patterned 
cloth emerging from the needle is always 
thrilling, its growth is in uniform lines. They 
dictate that my concentration be focused on 
a small linear area at any one time, and it is 
essential that I have an overview of the piece 
as a whole clearly in mind. 

Developing creatively within any medi- 
um is always difficult. It is often easier for 
an inexperienced maker to break the rules 
and tread new ground than it is for those 
who are overly mindful of tradition. An 
open mind and a willingness to surprise 
yourself are the best assets for working cre- 
atively. The main thing when you first try 
designing complex knitted constructions 
with either of these methods is to give 
yourself plenty of time to think and to 
make what seems to you the right decision 
at each stage of the process. Don’t be in a 
great hurry to complete the finished ob- 
ject. Enjoy the process and try to see the 
end result as the final stage in what will 
have been an extended creative journey|_ | 


Sue Black of London, England, teaches 
ae " workshops internationally. She has pat- 
' es = f -_4 ented a flat-pack tailor’s dummy kit in 
You can almost see the pattem pieces. The chevron design and shaping and inset armholes trim three sizes. Write to Sue Black at 5 Brans- 
and elongate Sue Black’s forso, while the flaring, richly colored sleeves give this short, fitted jacket a dale Close, West End La., London, NW6 
soft, feminine look. (Large photo defail by Yvonne Taylor} Insef, Sue Black in her garden. 4QH, England, for more information. 
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“Feather Coat” fo evoke the spirit of bird. The 
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duce a chevron effect thot mimics the con- 
fours of o bird. Feather studies and paintings in- 
spired the Oetailed intorsia feathers knit with 
dozens of different yarn colors, textures, and fi- 
bers. Their shapes in turn influenced Block’s al- 
ferations in her design skefch. (Photos above 
by Sue Black: phofo at right by Yvonne Taylor) 
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Listings are free but must have international, na- 
tional, or multistate appeal. We regretfully cannot 
publish announcements that lack beginning and 
ending dates, a complete address, and a phone 
number or contact person, or that do not deal pri- 
mardy urtth fiber. The deadline for the Aug/Sept. 
issue (avaiable July 15) is May 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


ALABAMA: Fine Art Museum of the South. Con- 
temp. quilts, May 1-30. 4850 Museum Dr, Mobile. 


ARIZONA: Nthrn. Arizona U. Art Museum and 
Glry. Cream of the Crop, contemporary and _tradi- 
tional quilts, Coconino Quilter’s Guild, May 20.June 
23. Creative Arts Complex, NAU, Flagstaff. 


CALIFORNIA: San Francisco Craft & Folk Art 
Museum. Katherine Westphal: A Grand Tour, till 
Apr. 28. Bldg. A, Fort Mason Center, San Francisco. 
Craft & Folk Art Museum. Ed Rossbach: 40 Years 
of Exploration and Innovation in Fiber Art, 
through April. 6067 Wilshire Blvd., LA. 


COLORADO: Univ. of Nthrn. Colorado, Quilts by 
Katheryn Stowe, May 17-June 28. 21st St, Greeley. 


CONNECTICUT: Museum of Art, Science & In- 
dustry. Whod A Thought, African-American quilts, 
Apr. 13-May 26. 4450 Park Ave., Bridgeport. 


FLORIDA: Great American Quilt Fest. Apr. 25- 
June 20. Henry Morrison Flagler Mus., Palm Beach. 


HAWAII: Honolulu Acad. of Arts. Indonesian 
Textiles and Sculpture, May 16-June 30. 900 S Bere- 
tania St., Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Center. Virginia Bath (see 
Notes, p. 28); Tapestry Invitational, starts Apr. 5. 
916 W Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 

Sthrn. I. U. at Carbondale, Libby Pettit: Quilts, 
Equanimty, Apr. 12-May 1. Univ. Mus., Carbondale. 


KENTUCKY: Wrather Museum. Quilts of Western 
Kentucky, Apr. 1-July 31. Murray State University, 
16th & Univ. Dr, Murray. 


MARYLAND: The Walters Art Gallery. African 
Improvisations: Textiles from the Indianpolis Mur 
seum of Art, till May 26. 600 Charles St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Museum of Fine Arts. Bos- 
ton a@ la Mode: Fashionable Dress 1760s-1960s, Apr. 
26-July 28. 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK: Center for Tapestry Arts. Tapestries 
by Sharon Marcus, till Apr. 27; Tapestries by Mur- 
ray Gibson, May 2-June 15. 167 Spring St, NYC. 
Museum of American Folk Art. The Quilt Encyclo- 
pedia, till June 9. Two Lincoln Square, NYC. 

Great American Quilt Festival 3. May 1-5. Pier 92, 
West 52nd St. & Hudson River, NYC. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mint Museum of Art. Purs- 
es, till May 26. 2730 Randolph Rd., Charlotte. 


OREGON: Lane County Hist. Mus. Quilts by Pio- 
neer Quilters, Apr. 13-21. 740 W 13th Ave., Eugene. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of i Recent Acquisitions, costume 
and textiles, till May 26. 224 Benefit St, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: SC State Museum. Celebra- 
tion and Remembrance (see Notes, p. 28). 


TENNESSEE: 11th Annual Smoky Mountain 
Quilt Show and Competition. Apr. 12-21. West 
TowerTVA, 400 W. Summitt Hill Dr., Knoxville. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.: American History Muse- 
um. History of Costume, Gender and Power, till 
Apr. 30. Between 12th St. & Constitution Ave. 

The Textile Museum. 4 shows. 2320 S St. NW. 
DAR Museum. (See Notes, p. 28.) 

The Washington Craft Show. Apr 18-21. Arts & In- 
dustries Bldg., Smithsonian Institution. 

National Museum of American History. Quilts, 
till June. Smithsonian Institution. 


WISCONSIN: Mount Mary College. Bonnie Car 
shin: Form Follows Function, till May 31. 2900 N 
Menomonee River Pkwy., Milwaukee. 


CANADA: Mus. for Textiles. Kaffe Fassett World 
Touring Exhibition, Apr. 9-June 1. Contemporary 
Gallery, 55 Centre Ave., Toronto; (416) 599-5321. 
Needle i 90. Till Apr. 12. Edmonton 
Needlecraft Guild, 3rd flr. Beaver House, 10158 
103rd St., Edmonton, Alta.; (403) 427-2031. 

Fibre Fireworks 91. 20th anniversary juried exhi- 
bition, May 25-July 7. London Regional Art and His- 
torical Museums, 421 Ridout St. N, London, Ont. 


TOURS 

Folk Textiles and Folk Dress Tour of Slovakia. 
July 28-Aug. 11. Deadline May 15. Helene Cince- 
beaux, 151 Colebrook Dr., Rochester, NY 14617; 
(716) 342-9383. 

Ireland: The Land and Its Textiles. July/August. 
Pmt. June 1. Dolphin, Inc., PO Box 584, Elmhurst, 
IL 60126; (708) 969-7660. 

Arctic Experience for Fiberists. June 27-July 4. 
Holman, Nrthwst. Territories, Canada tour; Chilkat 
Blanket Weaving. July 19-26. Klukshu, Yukon & 
Haines, Alaska tour. Wendy Chamber, 21 Boxwood 
Cresc., Whithorse, Yukon, Canada; (403) 633-2530. 
Ring of Fire Indonesian Study Tour. Sponsored 
by the Textile Museum, July 10-26. Final pmt. April 
10. Society Expeditions Group Desk, 3131 Elliott 
Ave., Suite 700, Seattle, WA 98121, (800) 426-7794. 
Fibre Ecuador. September. Deadline June. Gwen 
Kinsler, 700 State St., Racine, WI 53404. 
Indonesia: Tribes, Cultures & Handcrafts. June 
21-July 29. Deadline May 2. Craft World Tours, 6776 
Warboys Rd., Byron, NY 14422; (716) 548-2667. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Forum ’91. Sturt Crafts Cntr, Mittagong, NSW, Aus- 
tralia, Apr. 2-8. J. De Boer, PO Box 192, Mittagong, 
NSW, Australia; 011-61-48-711-291 (see Notes, p. 26). 
Kansas Alliance of Weavers and Spinners Con- 
ference. Apr. 20-22. Carol Bloom, Rt. 3, Box 130B, 
Lawrence, KS 66044; (913) 842-5981. 

Assn. of Southern California Handweavers 18th 
Biennial Conf. Riverside Conv. Cntr., Apr. 15-21. 
Spiderwoman’s Children, 17192 Lynn St., Hunting- 
ton Beach, CA 92649; (714) 840-1580. 
Contemporary Handweavers of Texas Confer 
ence. Doubletree Post Oak Hotel, Houston, May 3-5. 
Tracy Kaestner, 2104 Moss Creek Lane, Pearland, TX 
77581; (713) 485-5080. 

Mid-Atlantic Fiber Assn. Biennial Conf. June 29- 
30. Bucknell U., Lewisburg, PA. Pre-conf. workshops, 
June 26-28. Deadline May 1. Frances Macindoe, 705 
Millwood Dr, Fallston, MD 21047; (801) 877-3816. 
American Quilter’s Society. 7th Annual Quilt 
Show and Contest, Apr. 25-28, Executive Inn, Padu- 
cah, KY. Lynn Loyd, AQS, PO Box 3290, Paducah, 
KY 42002-3290; (502) 898-7903. 

NC. Quilt Symposium. Peace College, Raleigh, May 
30-June 2. LSASE with 2 stamps to Liz Fortino, 4704 
Murray Hill Dr., Raleigh, NC 27615; (919) 846-1585. 
Gulf States Quilting Assn.’s 8th Annual Educa- 
tional Seminar. Univ. of Southern Mississippi Conf. 
Cntr, Long Beach, MS, Apr. 11-14. SASE Marion 
Maerke, 1717 Auburn Ave., Metairie, LA 70003. 
2nd Annual QuiltiSurface Design Symposium. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, 7625 N High St, Co- 
lumbus, OH, June 16-22, June 23-29. L. Fowler, 464 
Vermont Pl., Columbus, OH 43201; (614) 297-1585. 








Pacific Northwest Lace Conf. U.B.C. campus, Van- 
couver, B.C., May 28-June 1 Registrar, 3592 Green- 
tree Ln., N Vancouver, B.C. V7R 4C4, Canada. 


CLASSES & WORKSHOPS 

Bear Mtn. Outdoor School. Spinning & dyeing, 
May 12-18; Sheepraising quality fleece, May 17-19. 
BMOS, Hightown, VA 24444; (703) 468-2700. 
Brookfield Craft Cntr. Spring workshops, May 18- 
19. PO Box 122, Rt. 25, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 
775-4526. 

Camp Tuckaknitslip Summer Camp for Ma- 
chine Knitters. June 15-18, Carroltown, OH. All lev- 
els including non-knitters. Contact Claudia for more 
information, (800) 367-0518. 

Center for Tapestry Arts. Workshops in Wearable 
Tapestry with Helen Banes, Apr. 6-9; Colorblending 
in Gobelins Tapestry with Frances Key, Apr. 20-24; 
Off-Loom Techniques, May 10-12; Sculptural Forms 
in fiber unth Ferne Jacobs, May 17-19. 167 Spring 
St., New York, NY 10012; (212) 431-7500. 

Clarissa School of Fashion Design. Custom sloper 
workshop, Apr. 25-27. Warner Centre, 332 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222; (412) 471-4414. 
Cooperstown Textile School. Woven Bedding, Apr. 
24-27; Household Textiles, May 15-18; Everyday 
Clothing, June 26-29. Rabbit Goody, PO Box 455, 
Cooperstown, NY 13326; (607) 264-8400. 

Machine Knitters Exchange. Garmentmaking, 
M. Salovs, part I, May 4-5; Part 0, July 9-11. MKE, 
8 Marcy Pl, West Orange, NJ 07052; (201) 836-9364. 
Newark Museum Arts Workshop. Tassels, Braids 
and Swags, Apr. 16, 20; Fiber workshop with Pat 
Malarcher, May 4. 49 Washington St., Newark, NJ 
07102; (201) 596-6607. 

Penland School of Crafts. Class in contemporary 
quilts by Judith Larzelere, Apr. 15-May 10. Dept. H5, 
Penland, NC 28765; (704) 765-2359. 

Rug Hooking School of Nova Scotia. May 12-18. 
On campus of the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, 
Truro, N.S. Cathy Barnes, 9 Foxgrove La., Dartmouth, 
N.S. B2Y 4N8, Canada; (902) 469-6027. 

Martha Pullen. French Sewing by Machine, Apr. 8- 
10, 11-13. Maureen Greeson, 510 Ellington Rd, S 
Windsor, CT 06074; (203) 528-8168. 

University of Alaska Southeast. Spruce root and 
cedar bark basketry, May 8-21; ravenstail weaving, 
May 6-17; handmade paper, May 6-17. 11120 Glacier 
Hwy, Juneau, AK 99801; (907) 789-4582. 


COMPETITIONS 

International Art Horizons. May 29-June 15, Art 
54 Gallery, Soho, New York, NY. Mixed media. Slide 
deadline Apr. 12. IA.H., Dept. PAH, PO Box 1533 
Ridgewood, NJ 07450; (201) 487-7277. 

Fiberart International 91. 12th Biennial Exhin- 
twon, Pittsburgh Center for the Arts, 6300 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA. Deadline May 3. Contact Pat Ba- 
shioum, 221 Lytton Rd., Coraopolis, PA 15108. 
Fabric 91. To encourage development and produc- 
tion of unusual fabrics for quiltmakers. Pontifical 
College Josephinum, Columbus, OH. Deadline May 
15. LSASE to Nancy Crow, 10545 Snyder Church 
Rd., Baltimore, OH 43105; (614) 862-6554. 

Fiber Celebration ’91. May 19-July 12, The Lincoln 
Center, 417 W Magnolia, Ft. Collins, CO. Deadline 
May 19. Contact Thea Miller, 2951 Brookwood PL, 
Ft. Collins, CO 80525. 

Fine Line Creative Arts Cntr. Juried fashion show, 
wearable art. Oct. 20. Slides due June 1. 6N158 
Crane Rd., St. Charles, IL 60175; (708) 584-9443. 


CONNECTIONS 

Ravethrope, England and Eaton Rapids, MI. 
June 2. Sunrise intl. challenge: From wool on sheep 
to finished coat. No modern devices. Contact Linda 
Griffith, c/o Davidson Old Mill Yarn, PO Box 8, Eaton 
Rapids, MI 48827. 

Assoc. Director Wanted; The Fabric Workshop/ 
Museum. Send resume, grant samples to: Search 
Committee, 1100 Vine St, Philadelphia, PA 19107. 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! | 


| SPEED TAILORING | 


| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's | 
lined jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 
shoulder pad application, professional collar and la- 
pel placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, 

| and more. $12.95 | 





| $$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ | 
A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 

custom sewing or alterations business in your home. | 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 

| $11.95 | 


| ALTERING WOMEN'S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- | 

' plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 
ready-made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. | 

Complete price list included. $17.95 | 


ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 
| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 | 
pages. If you have always wanted totry altering men's | 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


* * BOTH Alteration Books for$25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.50 per book for postage 


| 

| 

| 

| MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 

Dept. T 

P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 

Phone Orders: 904-422-1759 | 

[__ Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order _| 


ATTEND THE 16TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 
COUTURE 


SEWING 


L iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
tradition of the French 

masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 


aint 
WE 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 


oin other enthusiastic 

home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


EO 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design ° P.O. Box 
61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 





NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 
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Spin, Weave & Dye 
on the banks of the Shenandoah 
WEEKEND WORKSHOPS iY 
“ Bed & Breakfast 





THE RIVER FARM 


t) Hours: 10:00-6:00 ET | 
VA 703-896-9931 
1-800-USA-WOOL 









Mail Order & Farm Shop CATALOG $1.00 


Clean American Fleece M/C, VISA —_— UPS Delivery 
Corriedale Sheep, Spinning THE RIVER FARM 
Wheels, Looms, Fibers, Yarn At. 1, Box 401 





Bed & Breakfast Timberville, VA 22853 





1. You'll look great! 


2So will the Animalgy 





aining reasons aré‘igconsequential. 
fy 


t fur-like fabrics and four patterns available. 
der swatches and get a FREE $7 coat pattern. 
Call or write for a FREE brochure. 
1-800-848-4650 


Donna Salyers’ Fabulous-Furs 
P.O. Box 40425 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45240 


A portion of all proceeds goes to the Tony Fitzjohn/ 
George Adamson African Wildlife Preservation Trust. 

Jennifer Snell and Nakina, a baby Canadian Lynx, are part of the 
Ciacinnati Zoo Cat Ambassador Program 


= Supplies 


Preserving clothing and textiles 
by Jann Jasper 


Whether it’s a vintage garment, your 
grandmother’s tablecloth, or something 
special that you’ve made, storing a textile 
safely over the years requires thought and 
care. Airborne pollutants, dust, excess 
heat or humidity, sun or fluorescent light, 
insects, body oils, perspiration, food and 
makeup stains, abrasion from wearing, 
cleaning, and even touching all 
accelerate deterioration. By the time 
damage is visible, it’s too late. 

Here are some suggestions for 
slowing that process, with a list of 
resources to help you along the way. 


Optimum storage—The temperature 
and humidity fluctuations and the lack of 
air circulation in most attics or 
basements make these unsuitable storage 
areas. A closet in the living area of your 
home is best; it should be dry, clean, and 
dark. Wooden shelves, cardboard boxes, 
tissue paper, and plastic dry-cleaner bags 
typically used for storage are all 
damaging because of their high acid 
content. Plastic bags lock in moisture, 
causing mold and mildew. Replace ordinary 
storage boxes and bags with chemically 
stable, archival-quality materials, and never 
store garments in plastic dry-cleaner bags. 
Fragile garments, or garments with 
heavy beaded sections, should be stored as 
flat as possible; support any necessary 
folds with acid-free tissue. For garments 
that can be safely hung, use padded 
hangers. Cotton covers or bags keep out 
dust and insects, yet permit air 
circulation. Try tightly woven, desized, 
unbleached muslin or old, clean sheets. 
To kill bugs, put textiles in airtight 
plastic bags with mothballs for one week, 
then remove. Once a year, open storage 
boxes to check for insects and mildew; to 
let air in; and to refold the garment. 


Cleaning —If you really value a vintage 
garment, don’t wear it. If you insist on 
wearing it, protect it from body oils and 
perspiration by wearing dress shields, a 
slip, or a T-shirt underneath. 

Anything you value should be stored 
clean, but conservators advise against 
novices attempting to do any cleaning 
and are reluctant themselves to clean 
valuable textiles, because the potential 
harm outweighs the benefit. For precious 
garments, it’s safest to turn to an expert, 
but even they may be unable to remove an 
old stain without causing damage. 


$2 


Conservators and restorers 

A conservator’s aim is to stabilize a textile’s 
condition and stop further deterioration for 
collectors and museums who want to 
preserve the textile indefinitely. A 
conservator usually does not advocate 
modifying or wearing the garment. 

In contrast, a restorer usually prepares 
garments to be worn, typically for a woman 
who wants to wear her grandmother’s 
wedding dress. The restorer may make style 
and fit modifications, even replacing 
entire sections. Conservation and 
restoration are both painstaking, time- 
consuming, and often expensive. 

The following companies will work 
with mail-order clients; most recommend 
United Parcel Service; don’t forget to 
insure the shipment. 


Betty La Casse, 37 Prescott Ave., White 
Plains, NY 10605; (914) 948-7573. 
Laundering and restoration of 
contemporary and antique textiles. 
Specializes in lace, tablecloths, bed 
linens, wedding veils, and fine knitwear. 
No alterations. Free estimate. 


Linens Ltd., 240 North Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, WI 53202; (800) 637-6334. 
Liz Barbatelli and her staff launder and 
restore fine bed linens, tablecloths, 
needlework, christening and wedding 
gowns, and veils. Repairs start at $25.50 
an hour. Free estimate. 


Helene Von Rosenstiel, Inc., 382 11th 
St. Brooklyn, NY 11215; (718) 788-7909. 
Conservation and restoration of textiles 
and costumes for private clients, collectors, 
and museums like Williamsburg and the 
Ellis Island Project. Sometimes restores 
clothing for people to wear but does not 
encourage it. Mounts textiles and prepares 
for storage or display. $50 consultation 
fee to assess condition and recommend 
treatment of piece; fees are applicable to 
any work performed. 


Carolyn Neizgoda, 8743 21st Ave., 
Brooklyn, NY 11214; (718) 946-6652. 
Conservation and restoration of 
heirlooms such as wedding gowns and 
christening gowns. Creates entire bridal 
ensembles: fitting and restyling the dress, 
creating the train, headpiece, and 

gloves. Free telephone estimate. 


Sewtique, 71 Plaza Ct., Groton, CT 
06340; (203) 445-7320. Evelyn Kennedy 
restores garments and textiles and 
restyles garments at the customer’s 


request. Reweaving, re-embroidery, 
beading repair, and archival packing are 
available. Labor charge is $35 per hour. 
For estimate, send your textile; she’ll 
phone you the job estimate for $35. 


Publications 
The following two books are out of 
print, but not hard to find. 


Harriet Love’s Guide to Vintage Chic by 
Harriet Love (Holt, Rinehart, Winston; 
1982). Buying, caring for, and wearing 
vintage clothing. 


Consumer’s Guide to Vintage Clothing 
by Terry McCormick (Dember/W.W. Norton; 
1982). Buying, wearing, cleaning, 

mending, altering, dating, copying, and 
selling vintage clothing. 


Vintage Clothing Newsletter 

Published by Terry McCormick; covers 
the same topics as her book. 

$17 per year; sample copy $3. PO Box 
1422, Corvallis, OR 97339. 


Eleven Methods For Cleaning Vintage 
Clothing by Jill Ross. This pamphlet is 
aimed at the consumer who wants to do it 
herself. Send $4 plus a long SASE. 230 Hart 
Dr., Geneseo Hills, Geneseo, IL 61254. 


Suppliers 
The following sources sell acid-free 
materials and related items. 


Cherish, 205 West 86 St., New York, NY 
10024; (212) 724-1748. Rita Marx sells a 
unique padded torso-length Mannequin 
Hanger ($19.95), to provide support for safe 
hanging of vintage garments. She will 

also pack for storage (no wet cleaning, 
vacuuming only) quilts, tapestries, wedding 
gowns, etc., at an average cost of $25. Free 
detailed information on cleaning, 
conservation, and storage for consumers. 


Museum Quality Storage Box Company, 
9 Laurel La., Pleasantville, NY 10570; 
(914) 769-4956. Viola M. Lappe cleans 
(prespotting and dry cleaning only), then 
packages textiles in acid-free materials. 
Free detailed information. 


University Products, Inc., PO Box 101, 
Holyoke, MA 01041; (800) 336-4847; in 
Massachusetts, (800) 628-1912. Free 
catalog of archival storage supplies. 


Jann Jasper is a frequent contributor 
to Threads. 
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j AT LAST! A larger cloth pleater for all! | 
| you pleats’ enthusiasts. As featured in i 
, the book PLEATS. It’s 11” x 13" and only : ee | 
; $32.00! You'll love it! ..............- ‘Eric’ oot 
aE Wabbbbbiiees ow | ITAL CONVERGENCE 

i PLEATS $15 DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF $15 4% 
i Contemporary use of pleated fabric, A workbook for creative clothing i ; 

TEXTURE. HK ELOSER LOOK $22 ete teen 7 ai 7 

ai An idea book of more than 
| 224 pgs, 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 50 belts l Washington, D e C e 
| Manipulate create jmed surfaces PRINT IT YOURSELF $7 i Jul 93 96 1992 
rom ordinary material. Fabric Painting. = 
i Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: i y ’ 
| LOIS ERICSON - Box 5222, Salem, OR 97304 i For more information write to: P.O. Box 10819 
P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books, U.S. funds Baltimore, MD 21234 

L Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 26 2 committee of the Handweevers Guild of America 

es ee ee ee eee ee eee 


@ 1 /10th Time of Latch Work Swiss Mode 
© Pattern Like Typewriter PASSAP 


© One Square Meter per 8 Hour Day + tapimatic 
© Free Full Color Pattern Book with 100 Patterns 


Attention Retailers 


© Patterns or Blank Paper °4.98 ea. 
© Free List of Mail-Order Yorn Resources 
© Canvas 9 yd. x 54” For °99 $399 
© 6 Stiches Per Inch Gauge 
r=; © Dealers Needed - Only 2 Units 
Abeg Knit Dist. e Layaway Available, 10% Down, No iteest UPS 


9789 Florida, BR, LA 70815 —s® VISA, MC, Discover, AM Exp., Lay-Away 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 © We Ship Same Day UPS or C.0.D., NO TAX, Export 


If you would like to carry Threads in your store, just 
write or call 1-800-283-7252, and tind out how easy it is 
to set up an account directly with us—no hassles, no 
risk, attractive terms. 


The Taunton Press 
63 S. Main St., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 








DES !1GN ER F A BR I Cc L U B 
Unique designer fabrics from the heart of New York's ow gorment center. 


Save 20% - 50% on beautiful fabrics direct from celebrated 
)()° fashion houses and the finest textile makers. You'll know the names: 
ry Y Albert Nipon, Shamash, Norma Kamali, Joseph Picone, pene: 


Cantoni of Italy, Don Sayres, Moygashel, Givenchy . 
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> SFNTH AVENE 






Join Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club now, and take advantage of the 
club's contacts with the best Seventh Avenue designers. You'll get the fabulous 
quality and fashion you want. . . and save 20% to 50% on every yard you buy! 


Look forward to four wearin coordinated fabric selections every year, one 
for each season. Oversized swatches and professionally illustrated catalogs 

make your decision-making a pleasure. And, you'll save even more with 

Seventh Avenue’s amazing Special Sales! Fill out this coupon - and mail today! 





eiesttienee -- @ FT SEVENTH AVENUE DESIGNER FABRIC CLUB_ I 
ssist ;  & Dept. ET4 , 701 Seventh Avenue, Suite 900, New York, N.Y. 10036 fi 
‘ 7 4 Please enroll me for one year in the Seventh Avenue Designer Fabric Club. I'll receive a 
M AKE four complete fabric catalogs and save 20% - 50% on every yard of fabric | purchase. 
SEVENTH H MEMBERSHIP: $10.00USA $20.00 Canada (U.S. Funds) $30.00 Abroad ff 
AVENUE ; C1) Check Enclosed 1) MasterCard O VISA C) GIFT MEMBERSHIP 
YOUR i ee ele Pe 
FASHION | Name i 
ef BEAT og r 
sat . 0 ———_—_—_———————————————— ee 
5 City State Zip E 
a ne en ee en ee en ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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— Books 


Here is a selection of recently published 
books for sewers, knitters, quilters, and 
basketmakers. Most bookstores will order 
books upon request, but publishers’ 
addresses are provided for direct orders. 


Two couturiers 

Propelled to the forefront by a world 
eager to forget strict wartime rationing 
laws, Christian Dior’s New Look 
reestablished Paris’ influence and placed 
French couture on firm financial ground 
once again. Diana de Marly explores the life 
of Dior in her new book, Christian Dior, 
the first of a new series on fashion 
designers published by Holmes & Meier 
Publishers, Inc. (30 Irving PL, New York, 
NY 10003; 1990; hardcover; $39.95; 
softcover, $19.95; 96 pp.). 

Refreshingly, de Marly doesn’t 
continually gush superlatives about the 
designer. She astutely points out the 
pitfalls of many of Dior’s designs— 
crinolines, padding, and false 
silhouettes—which prompted Coco Chanel 
to come out from retirement to free 
women from this man’s tyrannical 
influence. Well-chosen period 
photography and illustrations prove 
to be enlightening. 

Alice Mackrell’s skillfully written Paul 
Poiret, the second book in the H&M series 
(identical price and length), explores the 
designer’s genius. More than anyone of this 
time period, Poiret influenced the role 
the modern fashion designer was to play 
during the coming decades. Trunk 
shows, fashion illustrations rendered by 
contemporary artists, fabric design, 
interior design and home furnishing, 
perfume-—these were all marketing 
devices cultivated by Poiret. 

Of particular interest is the chapter 
on the Martine, a school founded by 
Poiret and staffed with young girls 
having no previous artistic training. Their 
naive designs were used on textiles, 
wallpaper, home furnishing, and perfume 
bottles. Color plates of Poiret’s fashions 
and illustrations by Paul Iribe and 
Georges Lepape set the exotic imagery 
of pre-Deco fashions. This is worthwhile 
reading for anyone interested in 
fashion history. —Mary C. Elliott 


Designing quilts, small to large 
All three of these books will expand the 
quilter’s horizon. Great Little Quilts by 
Eleanor Levie (Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 

100 Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011; 1990; 
hardcover, $29.95; 143 pp.) isa 

delightful collection of 45 antique crib- 


b4 


and doll-size quilts. Small quilts, often 
the first work of a quilter, survived hard 
times when quilts were valued 
primarily as a utilitarian bed covering. 

Each quilt is presented through 
excellent photos and graphics, and 
accompanied by complete quilting 
instructions and patterns. These artistically 
pleasing pieces will invite even the 
experienced quilter to try a small format. 

Plaids and Stripes by Roberta Horton 
(C&T Publishing, 5021 Blum St., Suite 1, 
Martinez, CA 94553; 1990; softcover, 
$19.95; 127 pp.) is an escapade into the 
relatively unexplored realm of 
directional fabric application in quilts. 
Horton presents an in-depth discussion 
that is sure to ease even the most cautious 
quilter into exciting applications. Most 
delightful is how Horton violates the 
sacrosanct grainline rule and brings life 
to a quilt by judiciously including pieces 
set “casually off-grain.” 

Dedicated chapters and superb color 
plates address contemporary and 
traditional designs and include 12 
traditional block patterns. A chapter 
devoted to African-American quilts is a 
nice additon to an exceptional book. 

Visual Ilusion Quilts by Pat Gaska 
(Dover Publications, Inc., 31 East 2nd St., 
Mineola, NY 11501; 1990; softcover, 
$4.95; 47 pp.) is a workbook for exploring 
the world of optical-illusion quilts. Full- 
size cardboard templates for 12 patterns 
provide a context for experimenting with 
color and an imaginary light source for 
creating depth. This book is recommended 
as a starting point for the quilter 
seriously interested in three-dimensional 
quilts and will be appreciated by those 
who simply want to understand the 
mechanics of optical illusion. 

—Constance W. Rathfon 


Knitting by hand 

Why risk knitting a disappointing 

sweater when you could knit one that fits 
comfortably, looks flattering, and retains 
its shape and good looks through repeated 
washings? Maggie Righetti’s thoughtful, 
practical, and encouraging book, Sweater 
Design in Plain English (St. Martin’s 
Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, NY LOOLO; 
1990; softcover, $14.95; 406 pp.) will 

help you design and knit satisfying 
sweaters with just the right combination 
of fiber, color, stitch, style, and fit. 

The first half of the book introduces 
design as a matter of exploration and 
problem solving. Righetti emphasizes 
knitting sample swatches, taking 




















measurements, making sketches, and 
planning ahead, but her approach isn’t at 
all cold and analytical. Instead, by tone 
and example, she encourages you to relax, 
discover, experiment, observe, and 
enjoy your knitting. 

The second half presents case studies 
of 14 sweaters—drawing the pattern shapes, 
doing the arithmetic, choosing materials 
and techniques, adjusting the fit, and 
evaluating the results. Study these 
examples and you'll be ready to design and 
knit comfortable, classic sweaters that 
last for years. —Rita Buchanan 


Basketry from Australia 
Although Fibre Basketry: Homegrown 
& Handmade was written by members of 
the Fibre Basket Weavers of South 
Australia, Inc. (Kangaroo Press Pty Ltd., 
distr. in the U.S. by International 
Specialized Book Services, Inc., 5602 NE 
Hassalo St., Portland, OR 97213; 1990; 
hardcover, $24.95; 136 pp.), it will be of 
value to anyone who wants to gather 

and use natural materials in baskets. It is 
also a fine instructional book for 

anyone interested in coiling. 

Half of the precise directions for 
choosing, gathering, and processing 
material applies to plants found in 
many parts of the world. The rest of the 
preparation discussion is for 43 native 
plants with names so intriguing— 
bushman’s bootlace, coral-pea, roly- 
poly, kangaroo paw, wonga vine, running 
postman—as to lure me to Australia just 
to meet them. 

The second half of the book covers a 
variety of basketmaking techniques, 
arranged in order of difficulty. Coiling is 
covered much more completely than 
twining, weaving, or plaiting. The plaited 
and stitched “cabbage tree hat,” one of 
more than nine projects, was a highlight 
for me because it is linked with a history 
lesson about its colonial Australian roots. 

The only thing I wished for was a 
discussion of the aborigines’ use of 
Australian plants in traditional baskets 
and woven bags. I would think their 
example could provide great enrichment 
to modern basketry students everywhere. 

—Carol Grant Hart 


Mary C. Elliott explored the designs of 
Bonnie Cashin in Threads, No. 31; 
Constance W. Rathfon is a quilter in 
Astoria, OR; Rita Buchanan is a 
handspinner and knitter in Watertown, 
CT; Carol Grant Hart is a basketmaker 
and teacher from Salisbury, CT. 
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ALL REGISTERED SCOTTISH 
TARTANS AVAILABLE 


KILTMAKER 
SCOTTISH ATTIRE AND | 
ACCESSORIES 


ANN STEWART 
RT 1, BOX 43 
LEEDS, N¥ 12451 


PHONE: (518) 622-8383 
FAX: (518) 622-3326 


complete fabric collections 
designed by 


ROBERTA HORTON 
Lines, Mood Indigo, Refractions 


For swatches of Roberta’s fabrics and a mail order 
catalog of quilting books and supplies, send $5.00 to: 


The Cotton Patch 
1025 Brown Ave., 
Lafayette, CA oe 


(415) 284-1177 








School of 
Fiber Arts 


e Weaving » Quilting 
¢ Spinning ¢ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
¢ Papermaking «¢ Chair Caning 
¢ Dyeing * Garment Making 
e Silk Screening » Batik 
and much more 


Looms 
22” and 36" Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, 10" Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 
Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isite, WI 54246 





The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


SO new it's patented* 
Takes almost no floor space. 
een ae & stores Quilt during or 
Ree. after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 
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= 7 | Rucker Rack™ 
gtk )' 1547S. Virginia St., #7 

et , Reno, NV 89502 

(702) 329-5544 


| pi tice incl udes TEP Continental US, *US Pat.#4,736,535 


April/May 1991 


“ke : 
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Basic 
Black 


Also Cool Turquoise, Subtle Grey, Warm 
Maroon, Sophisticated Teal, Refreshing 
Green, Outrageous Fuchsia and Screaming 
Orange. All these and more are available for 
printing your logo, care and content labels 
on our luxurious woven edge satin ribbon. 
Send for our Custom Label sample kit 
today—it's only a dollar and contains 
everything you'll need to get beautiful labels 
to add the finishing touch to your creations. 


Send $1.00 for 
samples, typestyles & prices to: 
sterling Name Tape Co. 


Dept. TM P.O.Box 1056 Winsted, CT 06098 


1~800-654-5210 1-203-379-5142 FAX 1-203-379-0394 








YARNS 


Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors | 
We sell directly only to production « 
weavers and knitters or to shops. ae 
So please either write to us on your 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(A division of Straw Into Gold, Inc,) 
Dept. T91 


3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


(415) 548-9988 


_ We are the USA distributor 

, \for Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
for more than 50 years the 
world’s most popular and 
affordable spinning wheel. | 


Write for our free color brochure of | 
wheels and looms plus a dealer’s list. | 


Ashford 
ing Wheels 
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Hallandall ) 
presents..... BULKY GRAPH HELPS 1! 


mee 


“= 
Bulky Graph Helps are: Mec 
- Proportioned for Knitting | 

| « For Hand Knitters & 

= Bulky Knitting Machines 

« Ratio of 5 sts & 7 rows 

i per inch 


% wt Kit Consists of: 
womouyage © [wo 24” x28" Transparent, 
Taloy vk * Reusable Graphs 
SOTA * Double Duty Magnetic Ruler 
Hallandall, Inc. ame * Reusable Storage Unit 
Box 91 hil haat ithe 84zi 7" wT * Instructions 
Rembrandt, [A 50576 Matching Paper Also Available! Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


712-286-KNIT _VISA/MC Price $22.95 + $2.50 S&H 





A NEW THREADS BOOK 


Here’s your passport 


to the beautiful 
knitwear of Sweden. 


Swedish Sweaters 
by Britt-Marie Christoffersson 






Now you can enjoy Swedish 
knitting with its vibrant colors, 
simple geometries and wonderful 
textures. This charming book 
features 27 historical garments 
from Swedish museums, and 24 
contemporary sweater designs 
based on those authentic pieces. 
There are pattern charts for both 
sets of garments, plus complete 
instructions for the comfortable, 
contemporary sweaters that are 
perfect for women, men and kids 
of all shapes and sizes. 
HARDCOVER, COLOR, 144 PAGES, 

39 PHOTOS, 70 CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS, 
#070126, $15.95 


An International 
Craft Classic book 





Yes, please send me Swedish Sweaters for $15.95, plus $2.50 postage and handling 
(CT residents add 8% sales tax). If 'm not completely satistied, I may return it for a complete 
and immediate refund. No questions. No delay. #070126 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


|_| My payment is enclosed. || MasterCard ) VISA (J) American Express 
Charge-card # 


Exp. date Signature 


i KSe TEs 


To order, return the coupon or call 1-600-888-8286 and use your credit card. 











CUSTOM MADE 


LABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 


WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 

TEL: 213 234-8221 


FAX: 213 234-8215 
OR WRITE TO: 


qd 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 


Maste rCa fae | 


rug hobbyists . . . 


NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you've never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
.. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 


Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SENO FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 
Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 
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GALLER YARNS 


















For over 60 years 
Titeaaiflilieetllinmem (i)s 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


IS HERE AT LAST! 


ne 
rik 
wee nel = introducing the Bit Knitter™ 
“uo a computer design interface 









WOOL, COTTON, SILK, ANGORA Hand OR Machine jsiasiaw BREET Varese 
{ BABY ALPACA & BLENDS sow yy eaitters: EEN ag Seay 
4 Prom pt delivery. Home Computer’ {inquire for computer / knitting machine Sia 


For more information comact: 


3) Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
‘ P.O. Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 - (619) 942-1957 


* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk} 
$28.00 ptus $3.50 s/h 

Paint Program/Book Package 
available 






aw Ask for color cards or Album 
(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
Pavel ols) & ia. Dp INC 27 West 20th St 
EACL. DISTRIBUTORS Tel: 212-620-7190 
“LANG” TARNS, SWITZERLAND Fax: 212-620-9196 











Currently for ‘BM&, Amiga® and Apple ava 
’ IGS® using Deluxe Paint |!" a ed 
by Electronic Arts 






BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 
DESIGNERS 


SYSTEM Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 


Books on ladies' and men's designing, grad- 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
Werte, teres and grading. Write for free booklets describing 


 Childeers' Gormerts Jancaaal Ong Sexes by Garbara Bauer 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-13 PO. Box 5&5 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 Coton trockune Leriugtou, Ga. 30648 


Tel. (312) 922-9075 £7.00 GO4-745-5268 











7? ORDER 1-800. 289- 5648 / INFO- HELP 504- 923-1285 et He. : 


VX940/970 30 Stitch, Electron ReodOut 229/249 Oritz Oress FonnMY Double 32-40 SM, 39-47 MO 119 Mew 4(olor Changer Fis 000,140? Th | 
White 8910 Computer 166 Stitch, 6 Button Holes 799 —— Gingher 8° Scissors/Applique or Pinking Shears 19/25 BROTHER BEATS KNITKING PRICES TOYOTA-ELNA KNITCRAFT | 


Electric Ratary Cloth Cutter Consew Cassie #503 179 KH 270 Electronic Bulky w/300 Designs/Video $1,299 eit 
NALD CIS SSL ag GUL Singer Reference Librory20 HordBaund Books = 12.940, Memory Knitferw /555 Designs/Video 1,299 -KSYS0,/EX 2400Punch Cord Knitter w/ Loce 499 














































Singer 191 StraightStitch, w Table- 4000 SPM $799 Create A'Space Croft Table or Sew & Go Cobinets 199k 950 Computer/Mylor Add PPD/555 Designs1399 KR 506/ER 2450 Ribber Bed 45 mm 199 
“yp AP) Singer 591 StraightStitch, w Table- 6000 SPM $849 Parsons, Singer, Hom, Smith, Sica IMC Cobinets “VAR ppDI10,/120 for 940/930/950/270/(K35 499 KS. B5B Economy Punch Cord 4.5mm KM 349 
“Dyck Juki DOL 5550 Straight Stitch w/Toble-6000 SPM 799 HEIRLOOM SEWING SUPPLIES FB100 Floppy Disk Orive w /Coble 349 —-K5650/EK 2300 Punch Card Bulcky 9mm a 
Singer 20U Tailoring 22, w/Toble -2500 SPM 899 : =e M 1109/1909 Printes Add Coble 299/599 KR350,/ER 2350 Ribber Bed 9mm 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES Bemino217N Badd Cons 3000 SPM 1499 el/PUtn 18 Row Sra es airy ledronicGortr Carriage KG93/B91/ BB 399 K33 Knit Trae ar KS Bnd OF Linker Hf 
| Singer 2110 Upholstery, w/Table-4000 SPM 1999 -—-‘Stanley/Mory’s 24Row Smocking Pleater 129/119 Newt 900 Computer, SOPattems 24 Stitch Wide 899 _K6S Ribber Transfer Coringe 4.5 mm 59 
9900 Uta orXL1 Quentum, Inch wide stitches $1199 Consew 206RB2 Upholstery, w/Table-3300SPM 1499 S0c’n Genie Thread Box toput under Pleater 37 97 /Lace or KH B36 Economy PC KM 749/429 KB2 Intarsio Caniage orK85 Pile Attochment 29 
2210 Computer 100 stitches Block+ Script Alpha 549 Singer 8P Portable Blind Stitch -1 S00 SPM 899 Squore or Round Cork Boards For Smacking 29 R900 850 Ribber Bed Fits oll 4.5 mm 349 —_—-K86 Single Bed 4Color Changer 4. Simm 89 


SMA 3 YearExtendedWorranty-Good AnywhereUSA 69 Baby Blindstitch CM 636 All Metal 1500 SPM 699 Vin-Max Puff Iron with Hi-Low-Off Settings 37 KH/KR 260 PC Bulky KM/Ribber Fits KH 270 699/399 ASO Electric Linker/Add DL 1000 Video /Book 479/39 
9124 Top-Of-lineMechanical2 4 Stitch 419 Thompson 201 Mini Brute Upholstery 900 SPM = 499 j . KA 2600 Bulky Intarsia Corriage for KH 260/270 49 
9117/ +StepButtanhole 17 Stitch 349 MekcaCamputerMonagraming/Embroidery 4999/6999 =| se 7 “T lawn KH/KR 230 Bulky KM/Ribber Add KLII6 349/299 KNITTING MACHINE ACCESSORIES 




















9113/4613 Self Wind Babbin 13 Stitch 299/249 — Kenquilt 12° Quilting Frame & Machine 3500 SPM 2199 ji , : KH 395/400 Qual Guage KM 4.5/9mm KM 329 Basic 4 o7 Ball Winder Skein holder $15 
9110 /9416 Stretchstitches 269/229 Singer 831 Commerciol RollHem Serger 6000SPM 1999 | e-yemmmrm—SRT Eg age KH/KR 120 Fine 3.5mmKM/Ribber Lace Combo 499 — SHW-10 Coneyam winder w/ 3 cones - 6 az. 29 
9008/10 Ouol voltage 110/220V, Multi Sti., 249/299 HighShonk Walk Foot /Button Holer /Ruffler 19/79/89 —— Knit Cakuletor - Hand Operated 99 DARUMA Yom Twister 2 to 5 yams -8 az. 36 
9005/5805 5 Stitch Free Arm, Button Hale 199/189 JohnsonRuffling Machine upta6X Gother Rotia =—-249 | SINGER STUDIO KNITTING MACHINES K1116 KnitLeoderfor PattemChorting 139 Royal Jumbo Winder- 16 0z. Con Motorize 39 
1803 Reconditioned FreeArm, But. Hole B'Hem 169 05 1000 Yom & Ribbon OmnéStitcher (Add 149 Kit ) 499 KRC900 Double 8ed4-colorchonger 4.5/9mm 119 Electric Yom Winder or Motor Base for Jumbo 99 
221 Black FeatherWeight Origional/Replico 299/199 IRONS & LAMPS 5K890 Electronic Bulky 9mm Add EC-IMylar PE-] 749 KHCB20E Single Bed 4-colorchonger 4.5mm 109 CordPunch Hand Punch for Blank Cords 15 
324 New Feather Weight Freearm, Multistitch 7.5 Lb 159 5K 860/840 6.5/4.5mm -KM Add EC-1 PE} = 799) = KA8 210 Intorsia Carriage 4.5 mm w/Weights 39 PM:10 Auta PunchMachine 4.5mm/9mm 99 
310 2Heevy Duly Flatbed, Zig Zag addCase$29 149 Rowenta DA 15/82 Excellence Steam Iron 59/63 SK580 Computer Knitter 4.5mm w/MylarAdd PE-1 999 — KAB300 RibberTransferCoriage 4.5 mm 79 Garter Bor Regular 45/6.5,8/9mm Bulky 29/39/49 
15CH Block Straight Stitch/Treadle Cabinet 79/129 New Rowento Cordless CS-0) Steam iron 79 1€580 Computer Lace Carriage SK580 299 KAB310 Linker Coniage 4.5 mm Binds Off 99 S13 Regular Metal KM Stond-Singer Studio 69 
ULTRALOCK / QUANTUM SERGERS Rowenta Garment Steam Brush 0A5S5 Rated #1 29 ~—_—-ECI Mylar Reader /PET Design Computer 499/319 —_ KEI00 Motor Drive w/ Stond (Foot Pedal $49) 899 A24 Metal Knitting Machine Tilt Stond-Toyoto Eing 79 
Brother PR 100 Pro tron Press 199 $K560 Refurbished Computer with Lace Coniage 699 Bulky Metol KM Stond-Brother-Knit Knig 89 
14U32:3 Thved, Freearm Serger, X ite, attach 299 Singer Magic Press MP4/MSP 7 Steam Press 189/299 SK700/740 Punch Card Knitter/Pottern Drive 599 An AMAA ASSES ir 815 Woodtatie 27° High w/ shelf 99 
14U34-4 Threod, Roll HemSerger /14U234 0F399/479 Swiss Toilors Iron Press Elna EP 21 349 = SK 210/280 Economy Punch Cord Knitter 399/499 Tapimatic Rug Moker ( 9 yds. $4” Canvas $99) 399 —_Keyta Cabinet /Duw Tit Table /Linker Stand 399 /279 /239 
14U286 QUANTUM 4,3,2 Thread Differential Feed 499 SussmanSteam Iron Pro/lite/100 $179/199/229 —  SRPGON Ribber- Fits All 4.5 MM Knitters 329 Creation 6 IBM Design/Point Program CALL Baby Knit /Bond BmmKnitter/Ribber Closeout! 99/99 
14U285/ QUANTUM 5,4,3,2 Thread, 10 Stitch DF 569 Sussman AQUA Gold Elect Water Pump Iran 349 SK/SR155 PC Bulky 9mm KM/Rib Fits890 549/329 Roles Stond 601 For £6000 (Adaptor ARM 39) Bond Modular Knitsmart Sweoter Moker 199 
JUKI DIFFERENTIAL FEED SERGERS HiSteam HYS 5/MITI SPElect Pumplran = 299/349 SK/SR 151/150 SmmKkM/Ribber 379/329 Color Chonger £6000 /0MB0 bo 7mm Gite Kt (odd 30n Extensions $49) 239 
ise Aaa Sussman lron Tables MP40/PRS 40A Vacuum 89/549 FK /FR 270 Fine 3.6mm KM Ribber 549/329 | I00E TronsferCorriage Gorter, Loce Engi Linker, Mamuel /Tiectsx 799/497 
Simplicity SL8040 Dif. Feed 4-Thread add Video © 399 ~—JiffySteomer J2/J3 Bross Heating Element 149/229 — SR120 Ribber For SKI 20 8mm KM 329 Cast On Combs (3) w/weights (4) ' 
JUKI MO- 634DE 4 Th, Bu-n Rolled Hem, DF 499 OAZOR34 In. Arm Magnifier Roll Lamp & Bulb 149 LISD 4-STAR6.5mm 13mm Oual Knitter 249-4000 Video /Toining Monuol/Rood Map HOOVER VACCUM CLEANERS 
818800, 432 Thread, Built In Roll Hem, OiffFeed 599 Magnitier Lomipw/ Weighted Round Table Bose = 29 = LKIO0 Bulky9mm Bulky knitter oddVideo 199 Motor 30004 Il Requires 4 Color Changer Installed U 3109 Self-Propelled Concept ONE 43 amp 19 
JUKI 5-Thread. Built In Roll Hem, OifferentialFeed 699 Sebdencraft Needle Ease Enlorger-tite | 54 KR10 Electronic /KR 7Poperknit Contour 139 DM80 Mechanical KM/White/Used Green 999 0 4569 Legacy 800 7.) omp wy) Bastin Too = 1997 
Loce Carriage LC2-4.5mm, LC-270 -3.6mm 199 Daca Punch CordUnit For0M80 U 4503 Decode 800 Power Supe Upmgit 4 Jam | 49 
SEWING MACHINES SIMPLICITY /BROTHER SEWING ACCESSORIES ¥C6YC9 Reg//Bulky 4 Color Conger 189/199 Computer Fora or M80 U 4459 Eine 350 Fgpe Bog & Ligh SComp 99 
Block Straight Stitch w/Motor Add Cose or Cabinet 59 Bemino, Elna, Singer, White, Viking, Baby Lock Accessories  S(3- Linker 4.5mm Cortioge (SCI for SK 500) 79 Hand Punch (ForBlank Cords @2.98 e0.)0M80 W 4467 Gite 700 feu Upright (Took <3) SOame of 
Flatbed 601 22Add CoseorCobinet w/Control FF  — Boxof 100 Schmetz needles &:10-12-14,16 or 18 24 == RU I-Tronsfer/RJI Ribber JacquqrdComioge = 89/119 CTO tntorsics Comriage w / Counter, Bed Covers 099 Sot Conner w |) HP Power Wri look = 149 
12 th., Multi Stitch, Button Hole Quitters Friend = 14% = Waik Foot /Button Holer/Ruffler-Law, Slant or High 91049 — Weaving LW14K/AW1-4.5mm/HWI-SK150 29/89/39 Linker Comioge “TRICOTFIT” Cost Off Tool $1575 Futuee Conister 1.1 HP. w/Power Mozk Tool] 99 
White #1599 14- Stitch BlueJeans Machine i MICRO Serger attachment - Low /‘Slewty/High 29 ~—sIntarsia AGIOLK/AG 204. Smm/AG30-9m 49/39/49 5 7077 Quick Gooen 0 7 Speed, 3.5 ome a 
Samolcty 9140-15 Stich, | Step Burton Hole 199 Menogram Amorhmen's \ow,/"Slont ‘igh —74/99/'199 DL 1000 Electric-Linker & Book ( Video 39) 499 WHITE-SUPERBA KNITTERS § 1083,/1 1005 Brush Vor or Wet Ory Bech 4 











SendStom ed fit for Brochures or Accessory ic Lists CHECK OUR PRICES !! SEW-KNIT DISTRIBUTORS cana a QUICK PHONE QUOTES-WE MATCH PRICES 


#’s You Wont 

Weseaicew Westy 1 OVERNIGHT DELIVERY! , It Pays To We ship some doy- UPS /COD/No Tox Onder Toll Free — FACTORY SEALED CARTONS & WARRANTIES 
Col io Line For Expert Brond Comparisons ii pene <=" ORDER 1-800-289-5648 /INFO 504-923-1285 | Vee 984 PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 

= 9789 Florido Blvd., Boton Rouge, LA 70815 cecal Murs carvee VO%IAY-A-WAY, XCHANGE, 25% RESTOCK FEE 
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FAX# 504-923-1261 — DUNS# 06-083-1195 





Marketplace 


Designers ex Producers 


We'll put your color designs onto garments or 
fabric. Latest CLC transfer technology. Perfect for 


small runs, samples, labels! No set up fee or costly 
colorseparations. photoTextiles, P.O. Box 30637, 
Bloomington, IN 4 7402-3063 .1-800-388-3961. 
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AMISH SLAT BONNET PATTERN SP 
INCLUDES CHILD WOMANS SIZES Dp 





$ 3.50 POSTPAID 
CATALOG FREE WITH ORDER 
WRITE TO: 


/ FRIENDS PATTERNS 


5030 





R145 4.H, 
& WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 


DF FOR ILLUS. CATALOG-SEND#1 ReFeNoeD (YD 


WITHORDER JT 

AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS Dp 

FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
ax? AMISH DOLE PATTERNS N 


= Sips _ Eees ies _ ps _ ee) _ et __ 


* FROM THE NECK UP °| 


An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most | 

complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 

modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 

Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 

Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 

MN residents add $1.20 tax. 

Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Foreign orders add $1 postage 

and pay in U.S. funds. 

Sorry, no phone orders, 

credit cards or C.O. D. 

SASE for more information. 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 

MADHATTER PRESS 

P.O. Box 7480-T 

al Minneapolis, MN 55407 


Samplers 
Counted thread 
sampler kits. 
Authentic 
reproductions 
from private 
and museum 
collections. All 
C kits are worked 
he eae ON natural or 
“MM dyed linens. 

For color 

catalogue send 

$2.00 to 
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| The Essamplaire 

| 4126 - 44 Street 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Canada T4N 1H2 
(403) 347-3574 


JAPANESE EMBROIDERY eee 


@ FLAT SILK AND TOOLS EL 
@ SHAY’S FLOOR FRAME &P / A 
@ CLASSES i= 


@ JAPANESE FRAMES 
SUPPLIES FOR SILK NEEDLEPOINT ALSO = 
SHAY PENDRAY’S NEEDLE ARTS INC 


2211 MONROE, DEARBORN, MI 48124 
313-278-6266 CATALOG $2.00 
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piepacmneacntmnabiey: 


Bargello Jacket 


Quick and (i 
Easy : 


Make it in one 
weekend or less. 


Order pattern 
from: E&P 


Sewing, Dept. T 
Box 1449, 
Gunnison, CO 
81230 


12BQJ-Bargello Quilted Jacket...$6.95 
12BQV-Bargello Quilted Vest...$5.75 
Add $1.50 for shipping 
Call toll-free and handling. 
1-800-736-4281 | 


In Colorado add 3% 
a < "y ~~ - y eee ee 


BROTHER 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


! 

y 

Y DISCOUNTED 
* We service the knitter who does not 
‘ need lessons. 
4 Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. +, + 
{ Yarn-It-All tN 
hy 2223 Rebecca Dr. AN 
‘ 
¥ 
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Hatfield, PA 19440 yi 
(215) 822-2989 
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HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $2 FOR SAMPLES 
MEKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
$424 QUEEN ANNES DR, 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 


— SA ——— 
—Fyr aves SS 


an essential tool for the serious weaver! 


$16.00 per year (4 issues), $30.00 two years 
Visa, Mastercard, Discover accepted. 


Call 1-800-232-5648, Ext. 9115 
GOLDEN FLEECE PUBLICATIONS 


| P.O. BOX 1525, Dept. 191, SIOUX FALLS, SD 57101 


SEAT APPLIQUE 
Books by Mary Mulari 
ADVENTURE IN APPLIQUE 
Smartideasfordecorative machine 
Stitches & fabrics from your"stash". 
Trim sweaters, sweats, orany plain 
| garment. 48pages, color photos, 
spiral. $8.95 
| ACCENTS FOR YOUR STYLE 
Appliqued jewelry & accessories, 
sey tone-on-tone & serger appliques you're sure to love. 
48 pages, color photos, spiral. $8.95 
BOTH BOOKS: $17.00 
Please add $2.50 to all orders for shipping 
MARY'S PRODUCTIONS 
Box 87-1291, Aurora, MN 55705 
NEW ORDER LINE - 9-5 central time weekdays 
800-562-5578 
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7 BEADS ¢ BEADS ¢ BEADS} 
t «©The World’s Largest Selection of Beads § 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 
OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL ¢ WHOLESALE « DIST. PRICES 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


—_ Shipwreck Beads § 
~ >_ Bk "ir... _ayTel. (206) 866-4061 : 


O) GOS. 5021 Mud Bay Road-TH & 
At oh Olympia, ee BEDO f 4 


BONNIE TRIOLA 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
© WHOLESALE @ RETAIL 
Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $8.00 








MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
Ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 


WORKSHOPS ¢ EXHIBITIONS ¢ SEMINARS 
Art and Cultures of Native Peoples 


Weaving * Basketmaking » Ceramics 
Jeweiry « Carving 


Native Arts « Idyllwild Schoo! of Music and the Arts 
P.O. Box 38, Idyllwild, CA 92349 (714) 659-2171 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


_ SHOP BY MAIL °° NO MINIMUM 


4 / BRAZILIAN EMBROIDERY 
| te BATTENBERG Lack By 
= SUPPLIES « KITS » BOOKS 


Mini Brazilian Kit & 
Catalog...$2.00 


CRAFTS BY DONNA 
Box 1456T, Costa Mesa, CA 92628 
(714) 545-8567 


THE NEW ENGLAND YARN 
“CHARITY HILL FARM” 


100% wool grown and 
spun in New England 


Great colors, great Southwest 
and traditional sweater designs 


Available in kits or open stock 
FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVS. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T ) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(617) 278-7733 


|Oa.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 





Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 





vides lok. Machine Knitters 
Pte “STOP STRUGGLING 
START KNITTING 
Correspondence 
Course--12 Lessons 


with 12 Videos $95 
Guaranteed to make you 


a successful machine knitter! 
Video Rental Club--best Videos 
all machines--beginner to advanced 


Send SASE for /FREE | catalog 


MARLENE'S Videos & Books 
PO Box 308, Dept TH, 
Englewood, NJ 07631 (201) 569-8772 


April/May 1991 








Wise Books on Quilting, 


Sewing and 
AMEE Other Fiber Arts 


FAST SERVICE For catalog send $2 to: 
PURCHASE FOR LESS, 231 Floresta TM, 
Portola Valley, CA 94028 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a bead 
shopping experience. 


More than 3000 types of 
beads and findings gathered worldwide. 


Visit our shop or send for 
48-page color catalog 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 


BEADWORKS. CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAA (203) 55-8015 





FINE FABRICS BY MAIL 


A most unusual collection of luxurious fabrics. Select 
from imported and domestic silks, wools, cottons and 
better blends and synthetics. 


Swatch Service... A selection of fine fabric swatches 
mailed to you four times a year. Subscribe by sending 
$8.00 check or money order, name, address to: 


PIDRIC GALLERY 


146 W. Grand River « Williamston, Mich. 48895 
(517) 655-4573 
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3-5 Day Fiber & Needlework 


Vacations in a Luxurious ; 
Northwoods Setting. 
Send a SASE to: | 
STITCHES, Dept. T, | 
P.O. Box 832, ] 
\ Lake Elmo, MN 55042 J 


NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for ve 60 yarn samples-$3.50 
inning fibers-$3.50 
ee talog-$1.00 
Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


Embroidery 


A needlework learning program 
delivered to your home each month. 
Each kit includes clear, illustrated 
instructions with exquisite fabrics 
and threads for practice. 


Free information: 
Kety-Smith, Inc. 
4731 Magazine Street 
New Orleans, LA 70115 
504-895-4127 





Llama wool; mohair roving 
and fleeces. Samples $1.00 


(916) 823-6846 


6330 Wise Rd. 
Auburn, CA 95603 








Magic Cabin Dolls 
THE complete source 
for natural fiber dollmaking. 


* Kits & Patterns 

¢ Skin-tone Cotton Knits 

¢ Mohair, Alpaca & Bouclez Yarns 
e Hand-made custom dolls 


¢ Workshops 


FREE CATALOG - $3 SWATCHES 


Box 64 ¢ Dept.T « Viroqua, WI 54665 * 608-637-2735 
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Marketplace 


THE PROFESSIONAL QUILTER magazine 
focuses on profitable careers, Make more money 
and expand your professional horizons in fiber arts! 
Send $5 today for sample copy and catalog 
of career resources from Oliver Press, 
Box 75277-TH2, St. Paul, MN 55175. 












Prairie Clothing Co. 

3732 Tanager Dr. N.E. 
Cedar Rapids, 1A 52402 [1 \*.6\\ 
(319) 378-0125 figs. \ 
Lf Sy 


Pattern Catalogue $1 Sspepaa oe > 














KRUH 
NTIS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


136 pages of over 7.000 items 
HO IQ 
Send $4.00 to: KRUH KNITS 
PO Box 1587-T- Avon. CT: 06001 
[yy 
fi 
—s 7%" 
1 ik 
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1991 Catalogue 


Classic Sweaters deserve classic yarne. 
4408 Jones Road 


Mothers North Branch, Mi 
MOTERN, ‘ 48461 


313/688-2121 
Callor write for samples 


100% American woot in lucious tweeds & heather colors. 
Sport weight $16 / Ib. ppd. - Worsted weight $4 / 4 02. ppd. 
Also beautiful hand made ceramic buttons 
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FREE Cotaicy 


112 Chock full of all the quilting i 
goodies you could wish for! 


100’s of quilting books, patterns, 

i notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, scrap 

l bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and : 
more! Send for your catalog today! 
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ie yarn shop. A 
L) Free. Send name & address. We'll send your “te : ©) 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. os Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 8) 

QO) Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush AG lengths, button samples - $10.00 % 

I your catalog to you by First Class mail! i = | . wy 
Pe Pe = Yesse’s VI71 ] = 

I senate: Keepsake Quilting, | | & Jesse’s Spring % 
lI ee Dept. TMC20, Dover Street i a Route 1, Box 145 ~ Monroe. VA. 24574 ae 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 a 

Se eee eee ee ee ee a aes Sea or or Sa ese Des 
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LER ED meee 
It's the Quilter's Wishbook!™ mm im es Bae IS 


CHICAGOLAND’S CORNUCOPIA 


Experience a cornucopia of sights at 
the 1991 American Needlepoint 
Guild Seminar. Stitch with us 
near the “Midwest Melting Pot,” 
the Oak Brook Hills Hotel and 
Resort October 6-11, 1991. 


To register or for more info: 
ANG Seminar Director 





Department T a 
14503 Carolcrest Oy gt 
Houston, Texas 77079 Nee 


ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 
Icelandic, Merino, 
™) Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 


_ Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 


AURA 
| Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 


KUMA’ Beads! 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! For hobby or $$. 
Quality Jade, Turquoise, silver, gemstones , 
more. Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewclers supplies, 
tools, instructions. Order today! KUMAco, 
DeptG40R, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 





SILK SCARF BLANKS 
& SILK GARMENT BLANKS 


«* Natural White Silk » 
* Top Quality « 
Introductory 4 Scarf Assortment... 14.95 


LSASE for Free Catalog 


P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 
UALIN  phone/Fax (415) 647-1329 





INTERNATEOWNAL 


a ee ee ene 


Colorin Depth 


170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 
Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of 
Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and 
60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 


| ee es 
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ADVENTURES ‘cts 
IN TEXTILES! 4 Rococo Drafting 


Adventure The lively 


i Discovering _ art of 
Hand Hand the Art of personal 


spinning spinning Belgian weaving 
Cotton Flax Bobbin Lace drafts 
$8.95 $9.95 $14.95 $16.95 


BIZARRE BUTTERFLY PUBLISHING 
P.O. Box 16186, Phoenix, AZ 85011 AIS 
Shipping charges can be billed. 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 





Acid 

J Basic 

Direct 

O Disperse 
Reactive DYES 

81 Vat 


FPRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 10013 


| SOLD IN QUANTITIES: ¥% OZ. 4 OZ, 
MFG 8 OZ., 1 LB. & UP 
@ | All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 
Directions For Use & Application. 
a Free Catalog & Dyers Manual, 
TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 




















Knitting Teacher Directories 


Low-cost listings of U.S. and Canadian 
teachers, their lectures and workshops. 
Send for a Directory Order Form. 


Teachers interested in being listed, send 
for a Teacher Registration Form. 


SASE TO: The Textile Detective 
P.O. Box 422, Andover, MA 01810 


QUALITY HANDCRAFT FLEECES 
DIRECT FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Superb fleece wool especially bred for 
handcrafts. Clean fleeces, 6 lbs., 
well-skirted, wide selection of colors, all 
$3.45/lb, P&P extra. 

Carded wool, greasy and washed also 
available. Orders posted worldwide with 
moneyback guarantee. You can rely on 
me for prompt, personal service. Send $1 
today for brochure and samples. 
JANETTE MCKENZIE, "Gorrie 
Downs", Greta Valley R.D., North 
Canterbury, New Zealand. 


Handuearing With butt lebate 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 


related assignments to advance 

step by step, at your own pace, 

start to finish. For details, é 
(4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 
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Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Terry's Yarn Shop, Inc. 


15% to 23% Discount 
Knitking Knitting Machines & Accessories 
Send SASE For Price List: 


6508 Main « P.O. Box 1553 = Caseville, Ml 48725 
Phone: (517) 856-3449 


The Knitting Guild 
of America Offers You: 


* 5 issues of CAST ON 

« Master Knitter Program 
* Correspondence Courses 
* Regional Seminars: 


San Diego,CA Philadelphia, PA 
July 18-21, August 8-11, 
1991 1991 


VISA and MasterCard Accepted 
Membership Dues: $20 per year 
226 Outside U.S. mail dues to 


The Knitting Guild of America 
P.O, Box 1606 * Dept. T 
Knoxville, TN * 37901 (615) 524-2401 


oN 
BEGINNER BOBBIN LACE KIT... 


SAVE when you muses BOTH 
BEGINNER TAT TING KIT ssscssscesssertsessssanrsssonsieatses 7.50 
. VIDEO .. eeiiaed 
“ ANCHOR MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK” 
{reprint of old favorite) 


Shipping: Please add 10% — excess will be refunded 
SNOWGOOSE ea a 
P.O. BOX 927-T7 
CONIFER, CO 80433 ae 
(303) 838-2276 


i COTTON for: 


@® SEAMLESS DRAPERIES 
i 

@® UPHOLSTERY 

@® SPREADS, TABLECLOTHS 
® CLOTHING, CRAFTS, etc. 


SAVE UP TO 50% with our 10° WIDE 

fabrics. Our exclusive heavy textured, non- 
allergenic fabrics are washable, non-iron, dyeable, 
guaranteed 7 years against sun-rot! Great for 


NY project! Use our workroom or yours to create! 


plegant, yet durable custom-made draperies in any 
style, including our tiny-stack FAN PLEAT system! 


‘s 570) Monroe Street Sylvania, Ohio 43560 


Send $2 trefundabie) for catalog & swatches to: 


HOMESPUN, Dept. T91 


PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 93006 Sz 


BEADED EARRINGS 
) INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
® tnstructions for 10 styles of 
beaded earrings in each booklet. 
e All earrings pictured jn full color. 


BEADED EARRINGS. . $4.95 


BEADED EARRINGS -2 
Advanced Techniques .. $4.95 


Shipping 65¢ per booklet 
SHERWOOD DESIGNS 


P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


CA Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome 


April/May 1991 


THE WORLD'S FINEST FABRICS BY MAIL 
Select from a collection of the highest quality imported and 
domestic silks, wools, cottons, and more 
that the World has to offer. 


To receive beautifully coordinated swatch collection 4 times a 
year send $7.00 check or money order, name and address to: 


Jy) 


419-885-5416 


| IE ronssioes WORKSHOPS 


\\ Woven Finishes: 
Backstrap Loom Techniques 


with Jacquetta Nisbet 80 min $39. 00 | 1} | 


Quilted Painting with Ronni Painting on 
a single piece of fabric, padding & stitching | 


Il to achieve a "Quilted Look" 68 min $39.00 


FREE CATALOG 
over 60 textile titles 
800 289-9276 
Scott Street Petaluma, Ca 94954 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
Fun and Easy! 
Try it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS’ BASKET KIT 
Reg $1495 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $4.00 


A Grace Kabel Basket 


PINGOUIN 
PATTERNS 


CLEARANCE 


(while supply lasts) 


my 5 BOOKS-— 
OVER 100 


Money Order DESIGNS 


for $20 along 
with this ad to: 


ren 


| PINGOUIN PATTERNS — 


CLEARANCE 
PO Box 1542 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29465 





Includes Pingouin Yarn Retailer List. 
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* 114 N. San Francisco St. 


P.O. Box 2092 « Boulder, CO 80306 = 
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4614 Wiscons|n Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


“Sie ' 
%, « Beads Promenade s 
¢ « Beadwork Supplies LEB 
*® +» Bead Embroidery Kits 7 ace 
Instruction Books 
Instruction Booklets 
“9p “Beaded Earrings" 
’ “Beaded Clothing Techniques" 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 
$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


Promenade Dept. B 
(303)440-4807 





1KNI ! 


The Puffin Hat : 
‘<4| Well written instructions for brimmed 
i 
® 
(3) 
6: 






i ™ ad wool hats with 6 band designs - 
“we, MMB) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
"booklet, postage included. Write: 


Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 Dana St, W.Lebanon,NHO3784& 
OK KK 








707 NW 11Lth-Corvallis. OR 97330 - (503) 753-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Suppltex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


ponte Designs Needlework Shop 
The Needlework Store that comes to your Door 
Catalog Subscription $3.50 


wat 
i ie Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 
canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 
stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 
Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And much much more 


Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 602-779-2676 


Visa + Master Card 





Flagstaff, AZ 86001 
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Marketplace 


“MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 
PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 
For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 


The Best Of Britain/Z 


An extensive selection of the 
latest machine knitting book 
& magazines from the U.K. 


Send for free pricing 
information today! 
Dealers Inquires welcome 


Knitting Machine Centre 

5442 Cannas Drive 

Cincinnati, Oh. 45238 

Fax (513) 922-9390 

Voice Mail Order # 

(800) 526-5450 I.D.# 9147 ¥ 
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= jie Body Blueprints ie ' 
1734 Scott St. ) 
St. Helena. C.A 94574 


— 


a = | 
$19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax | ‘ 

A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos with instruc- \ 
Vf | 


— 


tions for bows. cockades. ruching, trims. corsages, garments. 
) devorative items. and flowers. “The most complete ribbomwork 
bovk of our centunt” 


————— 
= 


Denys Brunton Designer Yarns 
Best cone yarn inthe U.S. for the 
Machine Knitter 


Write or call 1-800-772-9276 for pricing 
and Yarn Sampler $3.00 
Dealers Inquiries Welcome 


















Eileen's Knitting Machine & Yarn Sales 
PASSAP - STUDIO - KNITKING 
2743 Medina Rd. Plaza-71 
Medina, Ohio 44258 


Beads x Bugles 
Crystals 
Antique Beads 
Trade Beads 
Books + Findings 
Stone Beads 


Reliable Mail Order Service 
Send $2 for catalog to: 
P.O. Box 1535, Dept. T, Redway, CA 95560 
707-923-9120 *% FAX 707-923-9160 
1-800-BEAD-LUV (Orders only outside Calif.) 
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ON THE (NCA TRAIL 


PO po 9706 oer woh, TERRAS Fie 


—~ALPACA 


A aie aoe — AH 
Pa AS Le CONES, ret: ig tty \Ad Ss 
CALL Tol. FREE 1-800-233-6421 
















Australian Wool and Mohair 





Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 
Corriedale, Border Leicester, Bond and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From U.S. $4.00 1b, includes postage. Personal checks 
accepted. Also white and colored mobair and tanned sheepskins. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 


P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658, Australia 


FREE KNITTING PATTERN 


Get on our mailing list for free patterns. 
New patterns are being published regularly. 
We have knitting books using leftover yarns, 

for cute, novel items for holidays, gifts, 
bazzars, plus sweaters and accessories, from 
babies to adults. 
FOR YOUR FREE KNITTING PATTERN 
and information on our knitting books, along 
with our yarns and knitting accessories, send 
LSASE to: 
Frugal Knitting Haus 
Dept. T, PO Box 30036 
Stockton, CA 95213-0036 





PERLE COTTON YARN 


Sizes 3/2ply and 5/2 ply (1,260 & 
2,100 yds/lb.) Stocked in 63 
colors. 100% cotton, mercerized 
and gassed. Reactive-dyed, color 
fast to 102°F. Precision-wound 
500 gr. cones, shrink wrapped. 

Ear SDe materials, wholesale order 

information and retail Sources, please 


send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORDST. Dept. THPC 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 
(201) 942-1100 





&#¥- COTTON is fun and easy to SPIN 
| with our complete “Cotton Starter Box” 
Fiber-Spindle/Bowl-Instructions 


Send $17.50 to: Spin ‘n Weave ,% 
3054 N. lst Ave., Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623- 9787 in 





Australian Needlepoint 


tL SSTHTNETTREVINETTNISESSINDSSI Gk 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED? *.. 1) 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ 8; 


CANVASES. CATALOG, $2.00 


Ouran Industries = = 
P.O. Box 24102 i = 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


Lundgren Rya, Inc. 


RYA RUG YARN 


100% virgin wool, 2-ply, 
New Zealand fleece, spun and 
dyed domestically, moth- 
proofed. Now available in 91 
colors — good for weavers and 
knitters too. Yarn sample card 
— $3.50 (refundable with first 
order). Rya rug kits and 
custom designing available. 
For additional information: 


88 Old Right Road 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(508) 356-1314 





| 5 ~~ - ] 
| Materials for 18th century Needlework | 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
| Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers —- pocketbooks, pinballs, wallipockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 

| natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12 wSamples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





| Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


Victorian Crazy Quilting ... Discover the romance! | 
Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns, Also: exotic | 
embroidery materials, silk ribbons, unusual buttons and 

more. Send $1.00 for complete catalog (refundable). | 


ee 
Dept. T The Magic Needle 
P.O. Box 144 
| Biddeford, ME 04005 


ind * INndonesi: 













Ola * tu 
Morocco « Egypt 
Albania * Bulgaria 
Hungary * Rornania « Yugosiavi: 
CRAFT &! 


CRAFT WORLD TOURS 


F F jf 6 T rm VV Fe | D LJ y ba 


OLKART TOURS 


Rd. Byron, NY 14422 
716-548-2667 


"Bands of E Bobbles” 


Original design kits include cotton wool blend yarn and || 
instructions for both sweater and hat. Available in 
Aran, Perriwinkle, Jade, or Scarlet. Please specify your || 
choice of color & size, 
Small (Size 4)....$35.00 
Medwm (Size 6). ..$40.00 
Large (Size 8).....$45.00 
Add §2.50 for postage and handling. Send check ar maney arder to: 
Zandy's Yarn, Etc. 
13706 Nicollet Avenue, Burnsville, MN 55337 
Or call 800-521-YARN for more information 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


the woolroom 


jacob fleece from landmark flock m curry great & saxony wheel m 
“sweatermaker” from bond am schacht 
louet “ultima” m ashford mexotic fibers 


me/visa n catalogue: $1 + Isase 
(914) 241-1910 
orders only: 


(800) 473-1910 


Laurelton Road 
Dept T 
Mt. Kisco, N Y 10549 


/ HELENE RUSH DESIGNS 


/ | 
\¢ | KNITTING NEWSLETTER, published 
Ay Wf fe bi-monthly featuring patterns, techniques, 
Me, supplies and more. First issue is free. 
“Also, books and colorful original sweater kits in 
wool and cotton. For subscription and kit information, 
send SASE with 2 stamps to: 

3 RIDGE DRIVE, DEPT. T, WINDHAM, MAINE 04062 

WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME. 


The SourceLetters 


Dozens of wholesale and retail supply sou arenes 
for sewing, needlework, and crafts 
three quarterly newsletters give you: 


*UNBIASED mail order source reviews 
*Up-to-date details on catalogs, products, 


ordering and price information 
ane back guarantee 
peree sonal source finding service 
*FREE ual source directory 


You won't find the SourceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don’t miss another tssue - 
subscribe today! 


$18 per year, sample issue $5 
* Specify Sewing, Craft, or Stitchery edition* 


SourceLetter, Dept TS3 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 





Cx WEAR 
THE KNITTER'S APRON 
With Knitting Sheep design 
oy "up front". Three pockets 
4 for yarn, needles, etc. Light 
Blue with dark blue design. 
One size fits all. $16.00 p.p. 
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Dorothy Grubbs (2 bh 
(603) 298-7757 Wr 
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17 Dana, West Lebanon, NH 03784 





Passap - Koitking (Brother) 
LOW SYSTEM PRICES 


Catalog /Buying Guide $5.00 


(refundable with order) 


Wioals, 
(ollons, 


us Mo- 


Includes our illustrated 


"Llow to Buy a ee hairs, Acrylics, 


ting Machine” Blends 


MasterCard AN oe 


| uxury 


By QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
22 lines -$5.00 


Wistitelsiee Smet es 


Yarn Sampler - 


The KNITTING MACHINE SHOP, Inc. 317/290-1500 
6350 W. 37th St - Indianapolis, |N 46224 - Tues Sal 10-5 





April/May 1991 











Uineque 4 Chanrung Kits to Knut 
ee ie ae 
* Tote Bag inched 
Patterns also Ayaulabee + 
For brochure send SOc 4 LSASE to 
Dent TH 


BRIDAL SUPPLIES 


Silk flowers — Silk leaves — Ribbon 
Floral Supplies - Shoes — Candelabra — Slips 
Veils — Hatframes — Millinery Supplies 
Pearl necklaces and earrings — Pearl beads 
Fabric — Lace trims — Bridal buttons 
Guest favor supplies — Wedding albums 
Reception items and much more! 


Catalog $2.00 


Bridal Supply 


Post Office Box 6021, Dept.-T 
Richmond, Virginia 23222 


(Businesses use letterhead) 





a ca Making Supples 


® Quality Basket Supplies at 
Reasonable Prices 

@® White Oak Basket Handles 
& Splints Made in Our Shor 

® 100% GUARANTEE 

e Suppling the Nation's 
Best Basket Makers 

® We Ship U. P.S. Daily 





Nantucket Lightship 
Basket Supplies 


‘ 
| [Handinade 


| NA Catalog $ 1. 00( Refundable ) \ 


GH PRODUCTIONS e 52:1 East Wainut Street TH @ Scottsville. KY 42164 





Surser ensembles and child 
revs fashions in kits-to-sew 
or readv-mades. Plus 

many crafts. Send $2 for 


| our 532-pp color catalog. 


DAISY KINGDOM 
lent 7 
fe SH Aly Ave 


Poorthanal iy 
ie 


| Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 
! $3.00 for next three catalogs. 











GREAT BOOKS TO LEARN PATTERN 
MAKING AND DRESSMAKING 


NS 


by Grace Auditore 


Also available 
COMPLETE TRAINING 
PACKETS to teach SEWING or 
PATTERNMAKING! 


Catalog $2, refundable. 
Describes these books and more. 


AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN M® 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 


_ Good Wood 
Loom 


Great for Kids! 
Great for Samples! 


Our unique heddle combines the benefit of 2 harnesses 
with the simplicity of a rigid frame loom! It really works!! 
Warping and weaving are so easy. No experience is 
needed. Beautifully crafted in native hardwood & finish- 
ed with non-toxic Livos oil. 15”’ x 8’. Includes heddle- 
beater, frame, 2 shuttles, 2 spacing sticks (all hard- 
wood), instructions & yarn to get started. if not delighted, 
return for a full refund. $39.99 ppd. (in VT add $1.60 
tax.} Please enclose check with order to: 
Good Wood 
Rit. 2, Box 447A 
Bethel, VT 05032 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


“‘l love this little loom!’ 
— Jan Bos, Paris Mtn. Tapestries 
Blacksburg, VA 


417E Central 
Santa Maria. CA 93454 
(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns —— 
Subtle & Outrageous Colors 


Space Dyed & Natural 
Silk. ate page en & Novelties 


The DROP SPINDLE 


Black Sheep Knitting 
101 N. West Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 287 11 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/send $1.00 for catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


Stanley 24-row 
Puller 16-row 


Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $ 250ea. 


We carry over 160 fabrics including. Nelona Batiste in 6 colors; 
Pima Gingham in 5 colors; Left-overfabrics from Designers including 
Ralph Lauren & Laura Ashley; patterns from over 80 Smocking & 
Heirloom sewing designers: Battenberg, Bobbin & Princess lace 
Supplies, & books. Give us a try. We are user friendly and very 
helpful. If it's new you can always find it here. We accept American 
Express, Checks & Money Orders. 


Catalog with updates $4.00; Swatches $7.00 (for three mailings). 
Designer Discount available with resale number. 


GARDEN FAIRIES TRADING CO. 
P.o. Box 5770, Santa Rosa, 95402 707-573-1612 
California residents add 6'/4% sales tax 
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MAKE BIG MONEY—ALL PROFIT—AT HOME 
: BS SIBLE MENDING 


Pays up to $10 an Hour! LIGA Ree 
Make moth holes, cigarette burns, 
tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. #ppe 
‘Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (In Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write: FABRICON COMPANY 















i Angin Silk Wool Y 
Have A Yarn Adventure 
Elegant Yarns created by hand of 
extraordinary natural fibers 
Custom Yarn Design & Color Services 


Create the Yarns of Your Dreams 


Catalog & Samples 
Skein & Swatch Portfolio $20 


Let us delight you with our 
personal service. 


MAGNIFYING 
GLASS PENDANT 


NGavered Gold, 1 1/2" 
= optical quality magnifying 
4; glass pendant on a 
29"chain. 


ifit-Magiel mem de. 1 
Rover Rt. Box 83 
West Plains, MO 65775 


FREE CATALOG! 


$35.00 + $3.00 Shipping 
MAIL CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 


PS UNIQUES 

Dept. THDS 

3330 S. Columbine Cir. 
Englewood, CO 80110 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


> i ref i ee 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 

e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 

e Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 

Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 


atl =} 


<> 
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_ The natural colours of cotton are now available 
in yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by 
nature within the cotton boll itself, these fibres 
have a presence all their own. 
For samples send $3 to: 


Natura Cotrron Cotours, 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 

















SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for into. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools * Materials « Books—for Crafts 
One athe Alley *Dept T 

i Asheville i 
28801 










iM ec al fr imugue notecards, craft tags. Calligraphy, 
iid gift t ems Ford FREE coer Catalog, Wrilée?, =~ 


' Mary Lorish Fah ir) Dept. T- Bax 590-, wcll ID £3638 


MON-SAT 
i 10AM - 6 PM 
Ay Bong sa Eastern Time 


| Earl 7 1-800-327-8448 


WEAVING® SPINNING 

KNITTING « CROCHET « BASKETRY * NETTING 

| DYEING & SLRFACE DESIGN +« POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS = WOODCARVING 








OVER 175 BASKETRY RELATED BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
32 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The G@ning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 




















BRIDAL, CRAFT & 
NEEDLEWORK 
SUPPLIES 
‘Ribbon -Fabric 
“Laces Buttons ‘Quilting -Crochet Cottons 
“Sugar & Cream -Knitting Machine Yarns 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 












6473 Ruch Road 

Dept. 701 

P.O. Box 2448 

Lehigh Valley, PA 18001 








Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 847-1519 










a) 

Guatemala! 
Our handloomed Ikats from Mayan weavers are 
some ofthe world’s most exciting fabrics! Vibrant 
colors & exotic designs in machine washable 
100% cotton, they're perfect for fashion sewing 
& interior design. We offer the finest quality, 
widest variety, lowest prices and full money | 


back guarantee. 
For generous swatch pack & info., send $3.50, 
applicable to first order. (Foreign; $5. US funds} 


GLOBAL = 1101 sw washington 4140-TH 
VILLAGE Portiand, or 97205-2313 


Il MPOR' I S WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


NATIONALLY AUTHORIZED 


brother. 


KNITTING MACHINE 
REPAIR CENTER 


Outlet for 
e Refurbished & used Brother 
machines at good prices 
Mary Luze's KNITTING WORLD 
101 W. Broadway, StPeter, MN. 56082 
507-931-3702 
















Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


od ual feet e] Me]; 


A Dyer's Handbook 
by Judy Anne Walter 


A step by step guide to dyeing fabric by hand 
or machine with Procion MX dyes. Charts, 
projects. 119 pps. 8'/, X 11 soft bound. 


"If you've ever taken a workshop..., how well could 
you take notes, up to your elbows in wet fabric! This 
book fills that gap perfectly!" Quilting Today 


$12.95 plus $2.00 p/h 


IL state add 8% sales tax. U.S. funds only 
Canada p/h add $2. Foreign p/h add $3.50, 


Couler By The Lake 
64.4. 441A tte 


P.O. Box 6149-T + Evanston, IL 60204 - 912/074-7192 


We invite you to order the SILK CITY 
FIBERS' 1991 YARN SAMPLER and 
COLOR STORY together with our 
introductory materials. 

Please send $5.00 to: 


Silk City Fibers 
155 Oxford St., Dept. TH901 
Paterson, New Jersey 07522 
(201) 942-1100 


(Visit our warehouse outlet open M-F 9:00 am - 1:00 pm) 


TATTING WITHOUT TEARS 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Delux Jiffy Tatting Needle kits. Each kit includes three needles and 
complete instructions so anyone can learn this exciting new method 
of tatting. Kits are only $16.50 each, postage paid, (FL res. add 6% 
sales tax), and are available in three convenient sizes. 


Sizes Suggested Threads and Yarns 
SMALL 0000 DMC Size 70 Tatting Threads 

000 DMC Size 8 Cotton Perle 

00 DMC Size 5 Cotton Perle 
MEDIUM 0 DMC Size 3 Cotton Perle 

Fingering Yarns 

z Baby Pompadour, Sports Weight Yarns 

4-ply Worsted and Synthetic Yarns 
4 Heavier 4-ply Weight Yarns 
5 Rug Yarns 


Send payment with order to: 
COUNTRY FEELING 
642 AVENUE B, NW 
WINTER HAVEN, FL 33881 
($13) 299-9276 


za 
VISA 





[Sewing Proj 















ol Organizer 
Sewer trstchboo 
Spice Everything at Your Fingertips !! 


* Sewing Machine & Serger Data 
a 
EE 


ipa 


and Maintenance Record 
¢ Personal & Household Measurements 
‘ '  — © Pattems, Supplies & Book/Video Lists 
— | * Average Garmenl Yardages 
Convenient * by » ° Conversion Charts - Fabric Widths, 
SizeGoes Everywhere || ENGlish/Metric & Needle Sizes 
* Care Codes Chart 
Plus: 24 - 3" by 5" SwatchCards 


. Adhasive sirip secures fabric to Swatchcard 
Also Available: 


Pocke tSwatcher™ $ 16.50 + $2.50 S+H 
Take just a few cards along. Refitis or PocketSwaicher 
Includes 16 SwaichCards. 


$3.75 + §.50 S+H 
CA residents ~ add local sales fan 


palibenath oes ag Refill So rf te lorks 
Quil ter Swatchbook Dept THM 





1510 W. Hemlock 
(800) 736-9321 SS Oxnard, CA 93095 


April/May 1991 











Bond Owners 


Acconstice & Instruction 
The Needieworks 


Tues.~Sat. 4345 Kernersville Rd. 
Kernersville, NC 27284 


800-654-4341 


Fast friendly service for natural fibers. 


Rowan Yarns & Kits » Tahki Imports 
Manos del Uruguay « Plymouth Yarns 
Classic Elite Yarns » Harrisville Designs 
Crystal Palace Yarns 


650-0030 





New from Rowan..... 
Rowan Book #9 $13.00 
Christian de Falbe Book #10 $12.00 


Add $2.50 per book for S/H. NJ res. add 7% sales 
tax. VISA/MC. 

Free Color Brochure of latest Rowan Knit Kits with 
every order, or send LSASE 75¢ postage to: 


VIDA EVELYN 


fine yarns 
Dept T82, 26 Diamond Spring Rd. 
Denville, NJ 07834 


Tues. - Sat. 10-5 201-625-9351] 


The Lace Collector | 


Quarterly Newsletter for Study of Lace | 
SASE/info,, $5/copy, $20/Subscription 


~~", “Phe Lace Merchant, 
_ P.O. Box 222, Plainwell, MI 49080 | 





“Cindy's Stitches <* 


Books and other things for people with 


creauve xicas. Lacemaking, Needlework, 77 
Doll Dressmaking, Knitting and more.. }) 


1.> Catalog $1.00; 1449 Glencoe Ave. cZ 
4 Highland Park, IL., 60035 ==\|¥) 
Mf ES 708-433-5183 ly 


Easy Elegance At Home 
Create a custom design look 
with our many step-by-step 

valance, drapery and pillow patterns 


SPRpy yo  s 


#104 #105 #106 


Each $ Q95 plus $1.50 shipping & handling 


Pattern CHECK, VISA, MASTERCARD 
(NJ residents add 7% sales tax) 


Design Interiors 


2 Sandpiper Square, Absecon, NJ 08201 
Call for a free catalog or to order: 609-641-6833 
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CRAZY QUILT STITCHES 


A book of over 1000 embroidery stitch variations 


PZrl6 ucba1oO ‘BAIL ‘aBpy0O4 


Ver sa god... 


Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 
primitive wools * Norsk Kuatsvevgarn yarns * traditional tools 
50 pewter buttons and clasps * sweater kits & books. 


CATALOGUE $1. SAMPLES: FLEECE & ROVINGS $5, 
TAPESTRY YARNS$3, KNITTING & RUG YARNS$5 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 
P.O, BOX 271-T, LEXINGTON, GA 30648 





Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 


Kaffe Fassett, Annabel Fox, 
Sasha Kagan, The Seatons, & others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


Most Rowan Yarns, Kits, and 
Books are in-stock. 






THE GOSSAMER WEB 


p Exot and Specialty Yarns 


A, th ee Ly 700T Welch Rd. 
a Palo Alto, CA 94304 


“* (415) 327-5683 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL ° 
FIBERS 
OUR iz, 
SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons © mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ® Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





GREAT DEALS! 
LOOMS & behead is 





Marketplace 


l ARTS COURSES 


Ceramics— Brush Usage— Etching 


Painting— Tapestry— Photography —Silk Painting 
Drawing and Design—Papermaking 


Life Drawing—Raku 

june 23 to METCHOSIN 

july 6, 1991 INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

OF THEARTS 






For Brochure 


911A Linden Avenue 
Victoria, BC, Canada V8V 4G8 
(604) 384-1698 


er w/Biuse & Gold 
(ary secreting } 


636 6/0" White w/ Gold 
“By” or “For” 


Sad Mote  )? 
ys Para 


4, 
800K 4 1/4" White w/Grey T3C 6/0" White #/Mus & Gold 
841K 7/8" White w/Grey 6000 4 1/4" While =/Bue & Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate "Finishing Touch” tor your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels avaliable. NoC.0.D.’s please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 


12 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 


100 for $14.00 ¢ 250 for $24.00 ¢ 500 for $37.00 
{Prices based on one name — one style. Do not split order) 


Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 > Dept. T - Portland, OR 97230 


Fi 
uJ 


Time and Talent. 


1830-1939 
Catalog $3.00 
404 Write or Call 
Edwardian Mit (és? 07) 2 Bet 2 By 
5 sen t0o8 9 
. FREE 
as INFORMATION 
P.O. Box 7587T - Grand Rapids, MI 49510 
> 
The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in | 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 
pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, | 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product | 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 
| 
| 
| 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O.B0x39, Dept TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 J 
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Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3.50 per word, minimum 
ad 15 words. Payment must accompany order. 
Send to Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 5506, New- 
town, CT 06470-5506. Deadline for the June/July 
issue 18 March 10. 


USED ELECTRONIC KNITTING MACHINE: $865 
ppd. Spinning, weaving, knitting supplies. Catalog 
$2. Woolery, RD1, Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


BELTS—BUTTONS custom covered professionally. 
Your fabrics. Free catalog. Fashion Touches, Box 
1541, Bridgeport, CT 06601. 


MUSK OX QIVIUT Homegrown handcombed fiber 
with minimal guardhair. Sold raw, dehaired or spun 
2 ply 150 yds/oz. Send $3 and legal SASE for sam- 
ples and brochure to The Musk Ox Company, Dept. 
T, 633 Fish Hatchery Rd, Hamilton, MT 59840. 


NEW! UNIVERSAL BEAD-WEAVING! 72 pages. 
Instructions for beaded spirals, stars, more! 
$12.00 check. Orna-Futura, 9005 Crowning- 
shield, Bakersfield, CA 93311. 


LADISH PEARL BUTTONS. 500 styles—will match 
fabric. ‘HOW TO ORDER’ and samples send $1. Deal- 
ers wanted. 4618 E. Central, Wichita, KS 67208. 


PATENTED SEAMLESS semi-culotte skirt. Instruc- 
tions first time published. Send $5. for Letters Pat- 
ent to inventor, Yo St-Arnaud, 4318, rue Chambord, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada H2J 3Mz2. 


LYCRA. You won't be disappointed with LGF’s va- 
riety, prices and prompt service! Send $2.25 for 
nylon/lycra OR $2 for cotton/lycra OR $4 for both 
sets, 70 plus swatches! LGF, Box 58394 (T) Ren- 
ton, WA 98058. 


ARTS & CRAFTS MONTHLY. Twelve issues $25. 
Sample issue $2.50. Heidi Cremelle, 41 Sutter, Suite 
1697, San Francisco, CA 94104-4987. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 300 
BOOKS FOR NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, 
patterns, designs for quilting, crochet, embroi- 
dery, knitting, sewing, lace making, charted de- 
signs, more. Most $2.75 to $3.95. Write DOVER 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A297, 31 East 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501. 


ORIGINAL TEDDY BEAR patterns, kits, sup- 
plies catalog 45¢ SASE. Spare Bear Parts, Box 
56T, Interlochen, MI 49643. 


ANTIQUE PURSES, beaded and enameled mesh, 
each one-of-a-kind. Our selection pleases new and 
advanced collectors. List with photos $2. Bay- 
house, Box 409011, Cleveland, OH 44140. 


ULTRASUEDE APPLIQUE KIT FOR SWEATSHIRTS. 
Send SASE free information, Barb Wilson, Box 5536, 
Dearborn, MI 48128-5536. 


SUEDED LEATHERS and smooth leathers. 
Wholesale accts. welcomed! For brochure send 
$1. D’Anton, Route 2, Box 159, West Branch, IA 
52358. (319) 643-2568. 


WASHABLE SILK: Now you can have custom dyed 
silk, matching handbag & jewelry without losing 
time shopping. Mail $3: IAS Silk, Dept. T, 6900 
Roswell Rd. #P5, Atlanta, GA 30328, for washable 
silk and semi-precious bead samples. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT finance your small busi- 
ness. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded mes- 
sage: (707) 449-8600 (LB9). 


SEW IT! Riding attire for the show ring PLUS 
dusters, split skirt, square dance. Brochure $1. 
Jean Hardy Patterns, 2151 La Cuesta Drive, Santa 
Ana, CA 92705. 


FREE—SEWING, KNITTING, QUILTING, EM- 
BROIDERY SUPPLIES BROCHURE. 330P catalog 
$2. Save 30-75%! Suncoast, Dept T, 9015-US19N, 
Pinellas Park, FL 34666. 








AUSTRALIAN YARN CLOSEOUT. 100% wool. 
Four natural colors. 100 gram skein. Approxi- 
mately 125 yds/skein. $6.50/skein. For sample 
card, send SASE to Suz Weitzel, 4437 Tamarisk 
Drive, Oklahoma City, OK 73120-8112. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY UPHOLSTERY sup- 
plies/kits/buttons. Information packet $1., 
refundable. Kay Dee Products, 248 Portage St, 
St.ignace, MI 49781. 


PROTECT VALUABLE TEXTILES without smelly 
mothballs. Store fine garments, fabric, quilts and 
yarn in 22 in. x 46 in. cedar-scented garment bags to 
help protect against moths, dust and smoke. 3 bags/ 
$10. Send check or money order to Sweet Cedar, Box 
2149—Dept. T, Shingle Springs, CA 95682. 


TALL TABLES for crafts/layout. Low prices! Different 
back-relieving kinds available. Call now for bro- 
chures. 800-745-5739. 


BABY CLOTHES— Delightful designs, natural fibers, 
machine washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalogue 
with samples $2. Oat Couture, Box 799, Dept. FIL, 
Talent, OR 97540. 


BLUEPRINT SENSITIZED FABRICS. Ready to print, 
no chemicals to mix, no darkroom needed. Send 
LSASE: Blueprints, 1504 No. 7 Industrial Way, Bel- 
mont, CA 94002. 


DISCOUNT THREADS !! Wooly nylon, Decor 6, Sulky 
etcetera. ALL COLORS! Call now for FREE samples. 
800-745-5739. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for 
free catalog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 
103, Burlington, VT 05401 (802) 658-0013. 


DISCOUNT BOOKS!! The best in sewing, serging 
and machine knitting. CALL now for FREE book- 
list. 800-745-5739. 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! 
Crepes, charmeuses, dupions, noils, jacquards, 
Thais, etc. Write/phone/fax for FREE SWATCHES of 
50 plus silks or, for $8.00 check/credit card num- 
ber receive FULL SET of 160 plus silks!! Angus In- 
ternational (TM), 6 Fok Loh Tsun Rd., Kowloon 
City, HONG KONG. Tel.011-852-718-2748 Fax 011- 
852-718-4565 anytime. Personal callers welcome! 


FREE KNITTING MACHINE supply catalog. Pas- 
sap, Singer, Studio products. Call now for FREE 
catalog. 800-745-5739. 


PROTECT YOUR VALUABLE FABRICS WITH ACID 
FREE PAPER IN ACID FREE BOXES. Available from: 
TALAS, 213 West 35 Street, New York, NY 10001- 
1996. (212) 736-7744 FAX: (212) 465-8722. 


PRE-CUT QUILT TOP KITS. Ready to sew. Send $1 
for brochure #T. Quilts & Kits, P.O. Box 5122, St. 
Louis, MO 63139-0122. 


REAL SHETLAND YARN AND OTHER FINE WOOLS. 
Patterns for adults and children. Send $5. for more 
information to: Country Knit Shoppe, P.O. Box 1113, 
Pepperell, MA 01463. 


FULL-GATHERED LACES, trims/findings, craft pat- 
terns. Free catalog. Columbia Garment Co., P.O. Box 
349, Columbia, PA 17512. 


‘SLIPCOVERS YES YOU CAN’ video $39.95 plus 
$2.95 S&H. Free brochure for list of new slipcover 
videos. Send SASE to T & M Creations, P.O. Box 
3264, Dept TC, Traverse City, MI 49685-3264. 


BOBBIN LACEMAKING SUPPLIES. Send for free 
catalogue. SASE with two stamps. JHP, 2368 Ad- 
dison Way, Los Angeles, CA 90041. 


EXOTIC FABRICS, NOTIONS—batiks, ikats, dobby 
faille, sateen, lamé; silk, metallic threads, embellish- 
ments. Information $2. (refundable). Out of the Or- 
dinary, Dept. T, 931 Goldfinch, Sugarland, TX 77478. 
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SEWING MACHINES 
AT A DISCOUNT 


Major Brands at Minor Prices 


5 THREAD SERGERS 
from $419* 

ELECTRONIC 

SEWING MACHINES 
from 449* 


*PLUS SHIPPING 
Brand New Machines * Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 
4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


Sewin’ in Vermont 


84 Concord Avenue St Johnsbury. VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 | 
Vermont Residents Cail 1-748-3803 SINGER 


SEWING FOR PROFITS 
243 Pages by Judy & AllanSmith $13.00 
¢ Establishing A Plan, Identity & Direction 
¢ Setting Up The Basic Business Structure 
¢ Naming, Pricing & Packaging The Product 
e Getting Budgeting & Keeping The Money 
¢ How To Get People To Buy The Product 
e Free & Low Cost Advertising & P.R. 
¢ Buying Supplies The Right Way 
¢ How To Sell By Mail & To Retailers 
¢ Craft Fairs, Exhibits & Flea Markets 
e Teaching, Writing & Lecturing 
¢ Consigning, Exploring Competition 
e Review of 71 Sewing Machines 
¢ 100s of Magazines, Organizations 
And Catalog Addresses 
¢ How To Diversify, Expand, Sell or 
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return undamaged book for full refund. 
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The knitting muse 


| flexible, it's sticky. 
by Cynthia Guggemos | 


Alas, I am not always so strong. 


| Sometimes I am weak and foolish and far 


My own personal muse has wildly 
flowing hair. In it are garlands of flowers, 
several good-sized handfuls of straw, and 
half a dozen mismatched double-pointed 
knitting needles. She always smiles with 
exceeding sweetness. Her eyes are often 


clear and steady, but sometimes they | 


drift out of focus. At these moments her | 
smile becomes even sweeter as she asks, 

“What would happen if you...?? I know she | 
exists. She is the only explanation for | 


the fits of knitting oddity that periodically | 


assault my common sense. 

Sometimes she is truly helpful; 
sometimes she is educational. The hat 
with the oddly shaped crown was 
funny, but it did give me a chance to try 
out some new color patterns. 

Sometimes, however, my muse is simply 
mad and ought to be resisted with all 
possible force. By now I should recognize 
the signs. 

I have resisted her promptings to try 
knitting with spaghetti. “Look at that 
steaming bowl on the table,” she 
whispers. “It’s full of yarnlike stuff. 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to see what 
you could do? It would be unique. When 
dried, it could be sculptural. It might 
even be Art!” Her curiosity and 
excitement are infectious. Yet, so 
far, I have resisted, holding firm to | 
my certain knowledge that spaghetti 
comes in Short strands; and when it’s 


98 


too easily swayed. Just recently, my 


/ muse suggested, “Knit a new doormat 


_ with plastic bags.” 

_ The idea didn’t sound dumb. The 
intended results appeared so desirable: I 

_ would get a free door mat. I would get rid 
of all the non-biodegradable plastic bags 
filling my laundry room cupboard. I 
would do my part to keep the county 
landfill from overflowing. I might even 
publish the idea and help others keep their 


i 


county landfills from overflowing. And it 
would be so simple. I would cut the bags in 
spirals to make strips, knit the strips into 
garter«stitch squares with big needles, and 
sew them together. Voila! an ecologically 
sound, no-cost masterpiece. 
Cutting the bags proved quicker and 
| easier than I had anticipated. The knitting 
| began well enough, “Cast on one stitch 
and increase one at the beginning of each 
row.” After a few rows, it even looked 
better than I'd expected. The printing on 
the bags gave a sort of rag-rug effect 
with a certain primitive appeal. 
The muse’s loony enthusiasm was 
still strong enough to blind me to the 
obvious. Knitting with plastic strips is 
hell. They are bulky, and, more 
significantly, they are sticky. As the 
afternoon temperature rose past 85°, they 
became even stickier. Also, plastic bags 
come in different weights and so knit at 
different gauges. I know this because I 








trudged laboriously through three squares 
before admitting defeat. Each is a 
different size. 

Even then I might have continued 
but for the voice of Pure Reason: “Exactly 
how big is this doormat going to be?” 
About 18 in. by 26 in. “And how many 
hours are you going to spend on it?”— 
“That long to save 468 square inches of 
landfill?” I realized I could go bury my 
squares in the backyard, and it would be a 


| good bet that no one would come across 


them for another hundred years. 
But my muse didn’t give up easily. “Try 
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| it again,” she urged. “Use narrower strips 


and bigger needles.” Maybe she’s right, but 
that’s not what I’m going to do. 

This is what I’m going to do: 'm going 
to take the plastic bags to the store, buy 
yarn, and carry it home in the bags. 

Then I will use the bags to store the yarn 
in my closet. If I buy enough yarn, I can 
recycle an amazing number of plastic bags. 

I haven’t decided what to do with my 
three squares. They would melt if I tried to 
use them for hotpads; they certainly 


~ aren’t absorbent enough for dishcloths. In 


truth, I don’t have the heart to bury 
them in the backyard. Like Scarlett O’Hara, 
I will think about that tomorrow. 

In the meantime, if anyone has actually 
tried knitting with spaghetti, let me know 
the results. My muse keeps asking. 


Cynthia Guggemos is an associate 
member of the Professional Knitwear 
Designers’ Guild. 
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BERNINA’S FIRST CONSUMER SEWING SEMINAR 


IF YOU SEW 


YOU DON’T WANT 


TO MISS IT: 


FOR THE FIRST TIME EVER 
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Finally what everyone who sews has been waiting for: Bernina University. A seminar, 
designed and created for you, by Bernina Professionals. Nomatter whatsewingmachine you 
own, this is a learning opportunity you just can’t miss! This is your chance to take your sewing 
skills beyond anything you ever imagined. 


Classesin everything! For the beginner to advanced, Quilting and Embellishment, Tailoring & 
Garment Construction, Applique, Creative Serger Techniques, or whatever your interests. 


In addition, we will have a national sewing competition and fashion show sponsored exclusively 
for attendees. Many prizes will be awarded, as well as the latest Vogue Fall Fashion Forecast. 
Call now to register or check the yellow pages for your closest authorized Bernina dealer. 


Place: Hyatt Regency O'Hare, Chicago, Illinois 
Date: August 22, 23, 24, & 25, 1991 


For registration information call 1-800-852-0852, ask for extension 1365. 
Or write Bernina University, P.0.Box 4553 Oak Brook, Illinois 60522-4553 


Nothing sews like a Bernina. Nothing. 


BERNINA E] 
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rnelle A. Dow’s batik 
masterpieces come with 20 
years of experience with 
wax and dye. To achieve the 
symphony of photographic shadows, 
to blend and wash the Createx dyes 
so well that watercolorists seek her 
advice, and to produce the crackle 
lines characteristic of traditional 
batik only when she wants them, 
Dow constantly controls the plav 
between the wax’s character and the 
invasive waves of caustic dye. 
Unlike the Asian inkpaintings 
mounted on textured fabric that 
inspired her, each of Dow’s “scrolls” 
starts as a single rectangle of white 
linen. After painting a small area 
with acrylic paint—several lilies 
(detail, above) or the vertical 
graduated rose-colored borders on the 
sides of a country scene (left)— Dow 
applies up to 15 rounds of wax and 
dye, working from warm to cool 
colors. For areas devoid of defining 
cracks or borders, she uses a 
woodburning tool to melt the wax so 
it saturates the fabric, rather than 
sitting on the surface. Creating broad 
areas of color, like a wide border, is 
hard to achieve, since any waver of 
wax, any variation in its thickness, 
disrupts the uniformity of the shade. 
(Photos by Tony Walsh. Works 
approximately 26 in. by 40 in.) 


